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My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  Collection  of  Charters 
in  the  possession  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  when  I  was 
commissioned  by  him  to  make  investigations  in  the  Charter  Boom 
at  Buchanan  with  reference  to  the  claim  of  the  late  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford and  Balcarres  to  the  old  Dukedom  of  Montrose.  This  was  in 
1850  ;  among  the  Muniments  then  brought  under  my  notice  were 
those  of  the  ancient  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Lennox,  which  came  into 
the  custody  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  afterwards  created  Duke, 
in  the  year  1702,  when  he  purchased  the  lands  of  the  Dukedom 
and  Eegality  of  Lennox  from  Charles  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Bich- 
mond.     These  charters  are  nowr  printed  for  the  first  time. 

During  the  eleven  years  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart  of 

Torrance  was  engaged  in  writing  his  History  of  the  Stewart  Family, 
vol.  t.  b 
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published  in  the  year  1798,  several  of  the  Lennox  Charters  were 
communicated  to  him  by  those  acting  for  the  then  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose. These  Charters  are  quoted  in  Mr.  Stuart's  history ;  and 
generally  he  has  made  good  use  of  the  documents  which  were 
thus  placed  at  his  service.  But  he  did  not  see  the  whole  Collection. 
Several  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Lennox  Letters  were  not 
known  to  exist  at  Buchanan  until  the  close  inspection  which  was 
made  by  me  brought  them  to  light.  Among  these  is  the  original 
letter  of  King  James  the  Sixth,  written  in  1575,  when  he  was  only 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  to  Captain  Thomas  Crawford  of 
Jordanhill,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  Dum- 
barton Castle. 

A  number  of  ancient  Charters  connected  with  the  Lennox  were 
printed  in  the  "  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,"  in  the  year 
1833,  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  original  Charters,  which  are  not 
now  known  to  exist.  This  work  was  carefully  edited  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Dennistoun  of  Dennistoun,  for  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell  of  Barnhill,  as  a  contribution  to  the  Maitland  Club.1  The 
documents  printed  in  it  were,  with  justice,  considered  worthy  of 
being  produced  separately,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  other 
Lennox  papers  which  I  found  preserved  at  Buchanan  would  form  a 
fitting  supplement  to  Mr.  Dennistoun's  publication,  but  it  was  not 

1   Printed  at  Edinburgh  1833,  pp.  125,  and  Preface,  pp.  xix. 
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for  several  years  that  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  me  for  carry- 
ing out  this  idea. 

In  the  year  1858,  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Oswald  of  Auchen- 
cruive  consulted  me  in  reference  to  his  descent  from  the  family  of 
Haldane  of  Haldane,  an  ancient  border  race,  which  long  held  a 
barony  of  that  name  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh.  From  family 
tradition  he  understood  that  he  was  the  heir  of  line  and  represen- 
tative of  the  Haldanes  of  that  Ilk ;  but  he  had  no  evidence  to  that 
effect,  and  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  recover  evidence  of  his 
descent  in  any  authentic  form.  Mr.  Oswald  wished  me  to  make 
investigations  on  his  behalf,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  formal  grant 
of  the  armorial  bearings  and  authority  to  assume  the  surname  of 
Haldane  of  Haldane.  After  extensive  research,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  had  once  more  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  charter-room 
at  Buchanan,  I  was  enabled  to  place  before  Mr.  Oswald  complete 
legal  evidence  of  his  descent  from  the  ancient  House  of  Haldane. 

The  interest  which  Mr.  Oswald  took  in  these  investigations 
will  be  seen  by  extracts  from  his  letters  to  me  in  acknowledgment 
of  my  communications  to  him  regarding  the  necessary  proofs  of  the 
long  line  of  the  Haldanes.  Writing  to  me  from  Paris  on  3d 
February  1860,  he  says  : — "Your  letter  of  the  31st  of  January,  just 
received,  has  gratified  me  very  much,  and  I  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  skill  and  labour  you  have  so  successfully  employed  in  the  dis- 
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covery  you  have  made  with  regard  to  the  missing  Haldane.     . 

As  the  matter  is  now  set  at  rest  with  regard  to  the  pedigree,  I  trust 

that  you  will  proceed  with  the  necessary  steps  before  the  Lord  Lyon." 

Again  Mr.  Oswald,  in  reply  to  a  more  detailed  statement  of  his 
Haldane  descent,  wrote  to  me  from  Hampden  House,  Green  Street 
(London),  on  17th  January  1861,  as  follows  :— "  Moving  to  this 
place  has  prevented  me  from  thanking  you  sooner  for  the  pedigree 
and  the  proofs.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  proof  of  what  industry 
and  intelligence  can  accomplish,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so.  The 
Lyon  must  be  very  pugnacious  if  he  resist  your  assault." 

His  Haldane  descent  having  been  established,  a  claim  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Oswald  to  the  late  Lord  Lyon  for  a  grant  of 
armorial  bearings,  including  those  of  Oswald,  Haldane,  Lennox  and 
Menteith  ;  and  after  full  consideration,  the  late  Mr.  James  Tytler, 
Lyou-Depute,  pronounced  an  interlocutor  on  15th  March  1861,  find- 
ing it  established,  by  satisfactory  evidence,  that  Mr.  Oswald  was  the 
heir-general  and  of  line  of  the  marriage  in  the  year  1675,  between 
his  great,  great,  great-grandfather  and  grandmother,  Patrick  Haldane 
of  Lanrick,  second  son  of  John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  and  Agnes 
Haldane,  daughter  and  eldest  co-heiress  of  George  Haldane  and 
Isabel  Dundas,  his  wife,  the  said  Agnes  Haldane  being  also  heir- 
general  of  the  ancient  baronial  family  of  Haldane  of  that  Ilk.  The 
Lyon-Depute,  therefore,  authorized  letters-patent  to  be  made,  grant- 
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ing  to  Alexander  Haklane  Oswald  the  ensigns  armorial  claimed  by 
him,  including  those  of  Lennox  and  Menteith,  and  for  supporters, 
two  eagles. 

Henceforth  Mr.  Oswald  assumed  the  sirname  of  Haldane  before 
that  of  Oswald,  and  carried  the  armorial  bearings  as  accorded  him 
by  the  Lord  Lyon. 

Mr.  Oswald  was  a  member  of  the  Maitland  Literary  Club,  and 
intended  to  have  presented  to  the  members  of  that  club  a  work 
on  the  family  of  Lennox  as  a  contribution  to  Scottish  historical 
literature  ;  but  before  his  intention  could  be  carried  out,  the  Mait- 
land Club,  although  not  formally  dissolved,  had  practically  ceased 
to  exist,  no  contribution  having  been  made  to  it  for  many  years. 

The  Haldanes  of  that  Ilk  being  directly  descended  in  the  female 
line  from  the  ancient  Earls  of  Lennox,  Mr.  Oswald  was  naturally 
anxious  that  the  documents  proving  this  descent  should  be  preserved 
in  an  accessible  shape,  and  after  full  consideration,  gave  me  a  com- 
mission to  form  this  Collection  of  the  Lennox  Charters  into  a  Book 
on  the  Family  of  Lennox,  similar  to  those  works  which  have  been 
arranged  by  me  for  several  of  the  Historical  Houses  of  Scotland. 

The  two  volumes  now  finished  are  the  result  of  my  labours 
under  this  commission  from  Mr.  Oswald.  While  grateful  for 
having  been  enabled  at  last,  amidst  many  interruptions,  to  accom- 
plish this  task,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  sincere  regret 
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that  he  who  was  most  interested  in  this  work  did  not  survive  to 
see  it  completed.  During  the  progress  of  the  earlier  portions,  Mr. 
Oswald  examined  them  carefully,  and  showed  how  accurate  his 
knowledge  was  of  the  leading  points  in  the  history  of  the  Lennox 
and  Menteith  families.  After  his  death  in  1868,  he  was  succeeded 
in  the  large  estates  of  Auchencruive,  Cavens,  and  others,  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  George  Oswald,  who  only  enjoyed  them  for  a  brief 
period,  having  died  on  27th  March  1871.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Richard  Alexander  Oswald,  now  of  Auchencruive. 

Before  describing  the  general  contents  of  the  two  volumes 
which  compose  the  present  work,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
introduce  a  brief  notice  of  the  families  of  Oswald  and  Haldane,  and 
their  descent  from  the  ancient  Earls  of  Lennox,  which  connects 
them  with  the  Lennox  Muniments. 

The  family  of  Oswald  had  long  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  when  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Richard  Os- 
wald, about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  settled  in  London 
as  a  merchant.  He  soon  reached  the  first  rank  amongst  his  com- 
peers,  and  gained  such  a  character  for  his  skill  in  negotiations,  that 
at  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
British  Government  minister  plenipotentiary  in  the  year  1782,  to 
arrange  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Lafayette  the  terms 
of  a  peace  to  be  concluded  between  Britain  and  the  United  States 
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of  America.1  Mr.  Richard  Oswald  was  the  first  of  the  family  who 
possessed  Auchencruive,  which  he  acquired  in  1764.  About  three 
years  afterwards,  the  present  mansion-house  was  completed.  It  is 
situated  on  a  rock  that  overhangs  the  river  Ayr  on  the  north-west 
side,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  manor  house  of  Auchencruive, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  middle  of  that  century. 

The  earliest  known  proprietors  of  Auchencruive  of  the  family 
of  Wallace  was  Richard  Wallace  of  "  Hackencrow,"  who  is  so 
designated  in  a  charter  by  Walter  the  Steward,  dated  about  the 
year  1208.  From  Richard  Wallace  was  descended  Sir  Duncan 
Wallace  of  Auchencruive  and  Sundrum,  who  married  Elinora  de 
Douglas  or  Bruce,  Countess  of  Carrick,  a  sister  of  William  first  Earl 
of  Douglas  and  Mar.  Her  first  husband  was  Alexander  Bruce,  eighth 
Earl  of  Carrick,  and  second  son  of  Edward  Bruce,  King  of  Ireland. 
After  his  death  Elinora  married  four  other  husbands  successively. 
The  third  of  them  was  Sir  Duncan  Wallace  of  Auchencruive. 
Through  all  her  marriages,  subsequent  to  the  first,  Elinora  retained 
her  courtesy  title  of  Countess  of  Carrick. 

From  Sir  Duncan  Wallace  the  lands  of  Auchencruive  passed, 
by  inheritance,  to  the  family  of  Lord  Cathcart,  from  whom  they 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  Richard  Oswald,  and  on  his  death  in  1784, 

1  There   is  at   Auchencruive  a  half-length  oil  portrait  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which  was  presented 
by  him  to  Mr.  Richard  Oswald. 
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without  children,  the  lands  passed  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  George  Oswald 
of  Scotstoun,  in  terms  of  a  deed  of  entail  made  by  his  uncle. 

George  Oswald  of  Auchencruive  died  on  6th  October  1819,  and 
was  succeeded  in  Auchencruive  by  his  eldest  son,  Richard  Alexander 
Oswald,  who  long  possessed  the  estates.  He  married  first  Miss  Lucy 
Johnstone  of  Hiltoun,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  by  whom  he  had  an 
only  daughter  and  an  only  son,  Richard  Oswald,  younger  of  Auchen- 
cruive. The  latter  married  on  10th  December  1833  Lady  Mary 
Kennedy,  second  daughter  of  Archibald  first  Marquis  of  Ailsa.  The 
young  heir  of  Auchencruive  only  survived  his  marriage  for  about 
four  weeks,  having  died  on  9th  January  1834.  His  widow  still  sur- 
vives. Mr.  Richard  Alexander  Oswald,  married,  secondly,  in  1817, 
Lady  Lilias  Montgonierie,  daughter  of  Hugh  twelfth  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
On  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832,  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  member  for  Ayrshire.  He  died  in  1841,  being  sur- 
vived by  Lady  Lilias,  who  died  10th  September  1845.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  Auchencruive  by  his  cousin,  James  Oswald,  eldest  son  of 
Alexander  Oswald  of  Shieldhall,  Glasgow,  and  his  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Dundas  of  Manor,  and  Agnes  Haldane,  heiress 
of  Haldane.  Mr.  James  Oswald  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Glasgow,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  until  failing  health  obliged  him  to  retire  about  two 
years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Edinburgh  in  1853. 
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Alexander  Haldane  Oswald,  who  succeeded  to  James  Oswald 

in  the  estates  of  Auchencruive  and  Cavens,  was  the  eldest  son  of 

Richard  Alexander  Oswald  of  Moorpark,  in  the  county  of  Lanark, 

and  the  grandson  of  Alexander  Oswald  of  Shieldhall  and  his  wife, 

Margaret   Dundas,    both    before    mentioned.       Alexander    Haldane 

Oswald  was  born    on  12th    December   1811  ;    his  early  education 

was  private,  but  he  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  the  year 

1832,  and  there  he  took  the  usual  degrees.     Unlike  his  cousin,  Mr. 

Richard  Alexander  Oswald,  member  for  Ayrshire,   and   his  uncle, 

Mr.    James    Oswald,    member    for    Glasgow,    Alexander    Haldane 

Oswald  was   in  politics  a  Conservative,    and    in    1843  he    entered 

Parliament  as  member  for  the  county  of  Ayr,  which  he  continued 

to  represent  until  he  gave  up  his  seat  in  1852.     By  this  time  his 

political  sentiments  had  undergone  a  change,  and  when  he  retired 

from  the  representation  of  Ayrshire  he  had  passed  entirely  from  the 

Conservative   to  the   opposite  side  of  politics.     This   change  was 

caused  by  the  alteration  which  was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 

the  Corn  Laws.     Like  many  of  the  able  and  enlightened  men  with 

whom  he  Avas  politically  associated,  Mr.   Oswald  approved   of  the 

course  adopted  by  Sir  Robert,  and  afterwards  frequently  expressed 

his  opinion  that  that  great   statesman,  by  his  sagacious  alteration  of 

the  Corn  Laws  at  the  proper  time,  literally  saved  the  country. 

Endowed  with  intellectual  capacity  of  a  high  order,  which  had 
VOL.  i.  c 
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been  carefully  cultivated,  Mr.  Oswald  was,  whilst  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  acknowledged  by  all  parties  to  be  a  man  of 
eminent  ability  and  of  great  promise.  As  a  speaker,  he  was  gifted 
with  a  fervid  and  earnest  style  of  oratory.  Several  of  his  speeches 
in  Parliament,  as  well  as  those  on  the  hustings,  and  even  on  less 
exciting  occasions,  deserve  to  be  remembered  for  their  originality, 
eloquence,  and  power. 

In  the  year  1854,  a  vacancy  having  been  caused  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  county  of  Ayr,  by  the  death  of  Colonel  Blair, 
younger  of  Blairquhan,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Inkerman  in  the 
Crimean  war,  Mr.  Oswald  came  forward  as  a  candidate  on  the 
Liberal  side,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Sir  James  Fergusson.  During 
his  candidature  Mr.  Oswald,  in  a  remarkable  speech,  paid  a  well- 
merited  tribute  to  the  brave  Blair,  whose  death  was  alluded  to  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Cobclen,  in  one  of  his  invectives 
against  the  Russian  War,  and  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
policy  of  war  in  general. 

In  the  year  1865,  Mr.  Oswald  unsuccessfully  contested  the  Ayr 
burghs  in  opposition  to  Mr.    Craufurd.      He  afterwards  came  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  South  Ayrshire  against 
Colonel  Alexander  of  Ballochmyle  ;  but  died  suddenly  on  6  th  Sep 
tember  1868  before  the  election  took  place. 

Mr.  Oswald  married,  on  15th  August  1844,  Lady  Louisa- Eliza- 
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beth-Frederica  Craven,  only  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Craven, 
and  widow  of  Sir  George  Frederick  Johnstone,  Baronet,  of  Wester- 
hall.  By  this  lady,  who  died  in  October  1858,  he  had  (besides 
two  sons  who  died  soon  after  their  birth)  a  son,  James  Haldane- 
Oswald,  born  on  31st  May  1848,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  who,  to 
the  great  grief  of  his  father,  died  at  Cannes,  in  France,  on  the  17th 
of  December  1866,  and  two  daughters.  The  elder  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Louisa  Haldane-Oswald,  was  born  on  14th  January  1846,  and 
married,  on  19th  November  1864,  Lieutenant -Colonel  James  Ross 
Farquharson  of  Invercauld.  She  died  at  Invercauld  on  8th  August 
1870,  leaving  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr. 
Oswald's  younger  daughter,  Edith  Mary  Haldane-Oswald,  was  bom 
on  10th  February  1847.  She  married  the  Honourable  John  Manners 
Yorke,  Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy,  second  son  of  Charles  fourth 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  has  three  sons. 

After  Mr.  Oswald's  death,  his  brother  and  Colonel  Farquharson 
and  Mr.  Yorke  made  arrangements  with  me  for  the  completion  of 
the  present  work,  in  which  I  had  then  made  considerable  progress. 

My  first  intention  was  to  restrict  myself  to  one  volume,  con- 
taining the  Charters  and  Correspondence,  with  an  explanatory  intro- 
duction ;  but  while  engaged  preparing  another  work1  on  the  history 

1  "  The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun  and  their  Country,"  1S69.     Two  vols.  4to.  with  Illustrations. 
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of  an  ancient  family,  which  also  had  long  flourished  in  the  Lennox, 
and  whose  possessions  were  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  that  terri- 
tory, I  had  occasion  to  make  frequent  incursions  during  my  short 
holiday  tours  into  their  country,  and  my  interest  in  it  increas- 
ing with  every  new  visit,  I  was  gradually  induced  to  add  to  the 
materials  which  I  already  had  on  hand  sufficient  to  make  up,  besides 
the  originally  projected  volume  on  the  Lennox  Muniments,  another 
volume  specially  devoted  to  the  History  of  the  Earls  and  the 
Earldom  of  Lennox.  In  that  volume,  which  is  the  first  of  the  two, 
I  have  tried  to  do  justice  to  the  history  of  the  Lennox  territory,  and 
of  the  twelve  Earls  of  the  Lennox  and  Stewart  lines  who  successively 
possessed  it.  In  the  History  of  the  Lennox  Country  I  have 
given  some  account  of  its  condition  during,  and  subsequent  to,  its 
occupation  by  the  Romans,  its  extent,  boundaries,  and  topography, 
its  rivers  and  lakes,  its  capital,  Dumbarton,  its  islands  in  Loch 
Lomond,  its  castles — Dumbarton,  Balloch,  Faslane,  Boturich,  Catter, 
Mugdock — and  the  Lennox  Sanctuary  around  the  church  of  Luss. 

The  Biographical  Portion  of  the  First  Volume  embraces 
detailed  memoirs  of  the  eight  Earls  of  the  original  Lennox  line,  and 
of  the  four  succeeding  Earls  of  the  Stewart  line  down  to  Matthew 
the  twelfth,  who  is  well  known  as  the  Piegent  Lennox,  and  his  eldest- 
son,  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  who  became  King  of  Scotland  on  his  mar- 
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riage  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  last  Earl  of  the  original  race 
of  Lennox  was  Duncan  the  eighth  Earl,  who  was  cruelly  executed  in 
the  year  1425.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Lady 
Isabella,  who  was  Countess  of  Lennox  in  her  own  right,  and  who 
became  Duchess  of  Albany  by  her  marriage  with  Murdoch  Duke  of 
Albany,  Earl  of  Fife  and  Menteith.  A  full  memoir  of  the  Duchess 
is  given.  In  the  memoir  of  Earl  Duncan,  some  explanation  is  sug- 
gested of  the  implacable  resentment  with  which  King  James  the 
First  was  inspired  against  him  and  against  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany 
and  his  sons.  But  one  circumstance  to  which,  perhaps,  sufficient 
importance  has  not  been  assigned  by  historians,  is  the  jealousy 
excited  in  the  royal  mind  by  the  immense  power  which  the  descend- 
ants of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl's  daughter,  Isabella,  and  Murdoch 
Duke  of  Albany  seemed  likely  to  acquire  by  inheriting  the  Dukedom 
of  Albany,  and  the  three  great  Earldoms  of  Lennox,  Fife,  and  Men- 
teith, which  together  must  have  formed  a  territory,  not  only  so 
extensive  as  to  have  caused  the  family  in  possession  of  it  to  over- 
shadow all  the  other  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  but  would  have  made 
that  family  so  powerful  as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Crown 
itself,  whose  domains  were  probably  less  than  the  Dukedom  of  Albany 
and  these  three  Earldoms  united. 

After   the   death   of  the    Duchess-Countess  Isabella,    in   1460, 
without  surviving  issue,  the  co-heirs  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox  were 
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the  children  of  her  two  sisters,  the  Ladies  Elizabeth  and  Margaret 
Lennox  ;  but  they  did  not  at  once  succeed  to  their  respective  rights 
in  the  Earldom.  Lord  Avandale,  an  illegitimate  son  of  James 
Stewart,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  his  Duchess  Isabella,  pos- 
sessing great  power  in  the  state  as  Lord  Chancellor,  obtained  from 
the  Crown  a  grant  for  life  of  the  entire  Earldom  of  Lennox, 
and  possessed  it  until  his  death  in  1488.  It  was  only  after 
this,  when  the  Ladies  Margaret  and  Elizabeth  were  dead,  that 
their  representatives  were  put  into  possession  of  the  rights  from 
which  they  had  so  long  been  excluded.  The  usurpation  of  Lord 
Avandale  has  therefore  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  give  the  history 
of  the  partition  of  the  Lennox  out  of  its  apparently  proper  place,  and 
subsequently  to  the  memoir  of  his  life.  Many  questions  have  been 
raised  about  this  portion  of  the  history  of  the  family  of  Lennox,  and 
I  have  devoted  considerable  trouble  to  the  investigation  of  it,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  text,  and  which,  I  venture 
to  think,  gives  a  true  account  of  the  matter.1  Hitherto  it  has, 
unhappily,  been  much  obscured  by  special  pleadings,  and  by  in- 
genious but  partial  discussions.  Mr.  Napier,  in  his  "  Partition  of 
the  Lennox,"  not  only  fails  in  his  attempt  to  establish  a  claim 
for  the  Napier  family,  but  even  supplies  materials  which  help  to 
set   that  claim   aside.     He  does  injustice  to   John  Lord  Darnley, 

1  Pp.  288-311,  infra. 
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whom  he  represents  as  an  ambitious  usurper,  whereas  Darnley,  what- 
ever in  other  respects  he  may  have  been,  was  in  this  case  only 
prosecuting  his  rightful  claims  to  the  half  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox 
and  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Lennox,  of  both  of  which  he  was  long 
unjustly  deprived.  Mr.  Riddell,  who  at  first  undertook  to  advocate 
the  claims  of  Lord  Napier,  but  who  afterwards  became  the  champion 
of  the  Haldanes,  is  more  to  be  commended,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
Lennox  peerage,  for  the  information  and  original  documents  which 
he  quotes,  than  for  his  arguments,  which  form  an  entangled  web,  not 
unfrequently  perplexing  to  the  reader,  who  can  hardly  hesitate  to 
give  Mr.  Riddell  the  credit  for  candour  when  he  speaks  of  the 
"  motley  appearance,  in  some  degree,  of  his  productions,  '  The  union 
of  the  Serjjentes  with  the  Avibus,  the  Delpliinum  in  Silvis.'"1 

The  Lennox  lucubrations,  both  of  Mr.  Riddell  and  Mr.  Napier, 
were  issued  by  them  without  having  had  access  to  the  large  collec- 
tion of  Lennox  Charters,  now  printed  in  these  volumes  for  the  first 
time.  The  works  of  these  two  learned  authors  were,  therefore, 
necessarily  very  imperfect  as  discussions  on  the  real  questions  at 
issue  between  them  concerning  the  partition  of  the  Lennox,  and  the 
rights  of  the  respective  co-heirs. 

All  the  memoirs  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox  are  as  amply  detailed 
as  the  existing  materials  admit.     The  memoirs  of  the  later  Earls 

1  Tracts  Legal  and  Historical,  1835.     Preface,  pp.  iii.,  iv. 
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are  necessarily  fuller  than  those  of  the  earlier  Earls,  of  whose 
personal  history  very  little  can  now  he  traced.  The  memoirs  of 
Matthew,  the  twelfth  Earl,  the  Regent,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
Countess,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and  of  their  eldest  surviving  son, 
King  Henry  Darnley,  who  all  occupied  a  very  prominent  position, 
and  were  closely  connected  with  the  principal  events  of  their  times, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  are  given  in  considerable  detail. 
The  records  concerning  them  in  both  countries  are  more  ample  than 
those  relating  to  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  House  of  Lennox. 
The  difficulty  has  been  to  condense  the  correspondence  which  exists 
in  the  State  Paper  Office  relating  to  the  Regent  and  his  family. 

Since  the  memoir  of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  Countess  of 
Lennox,  was  printed,  it  has  been  discovered  that  she  was  first  con- 
tracted in  marriage  to  James  Earl  of  Murray,  natural  son  of  King 
James  the  Fourth,  by  Jean,  daughter  of  John  Lord  Kennedy.  She 
was  then  little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.  That  marriage  had 
been  arranged  by  the  young  lady's  mother,  Margaret  Queen-Dowager 
of  Scotland,  who,  intent  on  arranging  a  new  match  for  her  daughter 
with  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  afterwards  changed  her  mind,  and, 
when  required  by  the  Earl  of  Murray,  positively  refused  to  complete 
the  marriage  between  him  and  her  daughter.1 

'  Instrument  stating  these  facts,  dated  10th  The  snuff-box  of  Henry  Lord    Darnley  is 

January  1527,  in  Murray  Charter-chest.  preserved  at  Galloway  House.     The  exterior 
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The  original  portrait  of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  Countess  of 
Lennox  and  Angus,  was  painted  by  Sir  Antonio  More,  and  is 
both  signed  and  dated  "Antonius  More,  pingebat,  1554."  She 
is  represented  in  a  standing  position,  three-quarters  length.  Her 
dress  is  black  satin,  with  a  plain  white  cap  or  hood,  and  a  very 
small  ruff  or  frill  round  her  throat.  A  narrow  white  scarf,  like  a 
clergyman's  stole,  passes  behind  her  neck,  and  hangs  down  on 
each  side  in  front,  to  the  full  length  of  her  dress.  She  holds  her 
gloves  in  the  right  hand,  and  displays  several  rings  on  the  fingers. 
The  background  consists  of  a  grey  wall,  and  part  of  a  window-sill 
introduced  on  one  side.  The  portrait  was  No.  284  of  the  catalogue 
of  pictures  at  Hampton  Court  before  its  removal  to  Holyrood, 
where  it  is  hung  quite  appropriately  in  the  room  known  as  Darn- 
ley's  presence-chamber.  The  upper  part  of  this  portrait  has  been 
reproduced  in  lithograph  for  the  present  work. 

There  is  still  at  Hampton  Court  a  large  full-length  picture  of 
this  lady,  with  a  gilt  temple-shaped  clock  on  the  table  beside  her, 
and  a  little  dog  jumping  up  on  her  dress.  The  date  1572  on  a  tablet 
in  one  part  of  the  picture  marks  it  to  have  been  done  at  the  early 

is  divided  into  five  ornamental  parts,  showing  states    that    "this    is    the    snuff-box   which 

respectively  the  initials  "  H.  S.  :"  a  unicorn  belonged  to   Henry  Stewart,   Lord   Darnley, 

rampant  crowned ;  a  lion  rampant  also  crowned;  husband  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  left  to 

a  Scotch  thistle  ;  a  rose,  with  a  close  crown  the  Stewarts  of  Garlies,  his  cousins." 
underneath.    Inside  the  box  is  a  paper,  which 
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time  of  her  widowhood,  and  the  years  that  appear  from  the  picture 
to  have  gone  over  her  head  since  she  was  painted  by  Sir  Antonio 
More,  testify  to  the  correctness  of  the  date. 

A  portrait  of  Lord  Darnley,  also  in  lithograph,  has  been 
executed  for  this  work.  It  is  taken  from  a  painting  on  linen,  dated 
1562,  of  the  two  sons  of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  Countess  of  Len- 
nox— Henry  Lord  Darnley  and  Charles  Stewart,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Lennox.  Both  the  figures  in  the  original  are  full  length,  and  the 
size  of  life.  They  are  both  dressed  entirely  in  black,  the  younger 
wearing  a  long  robe  which  reaches  to  his  feet.  The  surface  of  the 
picture  has  suffered  severely  from  injuries  and  repainting  at  a 
former  period,  but  enough  remains  to  afford  a  precise  and  satisfac- 
tory idea  of  their  actual  personal  appearance.  The  following  in- 
scription runs  along  the  square  panelling  of  the  wall  immediately 
behind  them : — Thes  Be  The  Sones  of  the  Right  Honerables 
The  Erel  of  Lenoxe  and  The  Lady  Margaretz  Grace  Covntyes 
of  Lenoxe  and  Angwyse,  An0  D.  m.d.lxii. 

Over  each  figure  respectively  is  inscribed — Henry  Stewarde 
Lord  Darnl.  and  Dowglas  ^Etatis  sv,e  x.  . . .  Charles  Stewarde, 
His  Brother,  ^Etatis  sv.e  vi. 

Darnley  is  here  styled  also  Lord  Dowglas,  which  was  the  second 
title  of  the  Earl  of  Ansms — the  title  of  Countess  of  Ansjus  having 
been  assumed  by  his  mother. 


'  -'.         ■  ' 
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The  picture  has  been  attributed  to  Lucas  de  Heere ;  but 
although  many  paintings  similar  in  point  of  execution,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  various  great  and  long-established  collections,  there  is 
no  real  proof  that  they  were  actually  painted  by  De  Heere.  The 
known  works  of  that  eminent  painter,  authenticated  by  his  signa- 
ture, are  always  minutely  finished,  generally  on  panel,  and  almost 
always  on  a  small  scale.  There  is,  however,  a  genuine  little  repeti- 
tion of  this  subject,  signed  by  De  Heere  himself,  and  finished  with 
the  most  exquisite  care,  fortunately  still  existing  at  Hampton  Court. 
The  background  in  this  is  more  elaborate,  and  represents  a  deeply- 
recessed  chamber,  and  the  date  on  the  panel,  accompanied  by  De 
Heere's  well-known  monogram,  H.  and  E.  set  close  together,  is  1563^ 
one  year  later  than  the  date  of  the  larger  picture.1 

1  These  descriptions  are  chiefly  taken  from  foot  of  the  picture,  is  the  name  of  "  Jameson, 

an  article  in  the  Athenseum,  which  appeared  fecit."       If   the    picture    is   an    original    by 

soon  after  the  transfer  of  these  two  and  other  George    Jameson,    it  is   of  course   a    compo- 

portraits  from  Hampton  Court  to   Holyrood  sition  by  him,  and  not  taken  from  the  life. 

Palace,  in  the  year  1864.     The  descriptions  It  may  have    been  copied  by  Jameson  from 

have  been  carefully  compared  with  the  origi-  an  original  portrait,  or  the  name  of  Jameson 

nal  portraits  at  Holyrood.  may  have  been  added  by  mistake. 

At  Newbattle  Abbey  there  is  preserved  a  There  exists  also  at  Wemyss  Castle,  Fife,  a 

portrait,  three-quarters  length,  of  Henry  Lord  portrait  of  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  which  is  said 

Darnley,  in  which  the  features  and  dress  are  to  be  an  original ;  and  in  another  Fife  Mansion, 

quite  different  from  those  of  the  portrait  at  Leslie  House,  the  Countess  of  Rothes  has  a  por- 

Holyrood.     In  the  right  hand  corner  of  Lord  trait  of  Ludovick,  second  Duke  of  Lennox, 

Lothian's  portrait  the  name  is  thus  : — "  Hen-  painted  about  1623  by  Mark  Garrard.     Three 

ricus  Stvartvs  Dominvs  Darnley  .iFtatis  xix.  other  original  portraits  of  this  Duke  are  at  Pet- 

m.d.lv."      On   the    opposite    side,    near    the  worth,  Easton.  and  Gorhambury  respectively. 
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The  Darnley  picture  is  placed  in  a  very  appropriate  position 
at  Holyrood,  being  hung  in  Darnley 's  presence-chamber,  on  the 
inner  wall,  opposite  the  portraits  of  Queen  Mary  and  Margaret 
Countess  of  Lennox. 

While  on  the  subject  of  family  portraits,  it  may  be  noted  that 
when  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart  was  at  the  Chateau  d'Aubigny,  in  France, 
he  saw  there  the  following  pictures  : — 

In  the  dining-room,  a  full-length  picture,  as  large  as  the  life,  ot 
"  Jehan  Stuart,  Grand  Connetable  de  Farmed  d'Ecosse,"  with  an 
inscription  upon  it  describing  him  as  such,  and  as  "  premier  Seigneur 
d'Aubigny ;"  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  there  is  the  date  of  the 
year  1412.  This  is  a  good  picture,  painted  on  wood,  and  it  has 
been  well  preserved. 

There  are  also,  in  the  drawing-room,  the  heads  or  portraits  in  a 
small  size,  set  in  gold,  of  the  successive  Seigneurs  of  Aubigny  of  the 
Stuart  race,  with  inscriptions  upon  each  of  them.  These  portraits  or 
heads  are  enclosed  in  one  frame. 

The  first  in  that  collection  is  "  Jehan  Stuart,  Connetable  de 
l'arm^e  d'Ecosse." 

The  second  is,  John  Stuart,  son  of  the  Connetable,  who  is 
described  "  Seigneur  d'Aubigny  et  Concressault,  Conseiller  et 
Chambellan  de  Louis  xi." 

The  third  is  Berrault  (or  Bernard)  Stuart,  with  the  following 
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inscription  :  "  Seigneur  dAubigny,  Due  de  Terre  Nove,  Marquis 
de  Girace  et  Squillazzo,  Comte  de  Beaumont,  d'Arcy  et  de  Venassac, 
Grand  Connetable  de  Sicile  et  de  Jerusalem." 

The  fourth  is,  Robert  Stuart,  designed  of  Aubigny,  Comte  de 
Beaumont. 

The  fifth  is,  John  Stuart,  "  Seigneur  d'Aubigny,  Comte  de 
Beaumont."  « 

The  sixth  is,  Esme  Stuart,  "  premier  Due  de  Lennox,  Comte  de 
Dernley,  et  Baron  de  Torbolton,  Seigneur  dAubigny." 

The  seventh  is,  George  Stuart,  "  Seigneur  dAubigny,  second 
fils  d'Esme  Stuart,  Due  de  Richmond  et  de  Lennox." 

The  eighth  is,  Charles  Stuart,  "  (fils  de  George)  Due  de  Lennox 
et  Comte  de  Litchfield,  dernier  Seigneur  d'Aubigny  de  cette  maison." 

In  addition  to  these  portraits  at  Aubigny,  there  were  in  the 
Chateau  cle  la  Verrerie — which  is  fourteen  miles  from  Aubigny,  and 
was  also  acquired  by  the  Darnley  family  about  the  year  1500 — 
in  the  great  gallery,  painted  upon  the  walls  in  fresco,  the  figures 
of  thirteen  persons  of  the  name  of  Stewart,  all  of  the  family  of 
Darnley  and  Aubigny.  The  first  was  John  Stuart  of  Darnley, 
the  Constable  of  the  Scots  army  in  France,  There  was  also  a 
picture  in  fresco  of  King  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland.  All  these 
fresco  paintings  were  full-length  figures,  and  represented  the  persons 
on  horseback,  with  the  horses  caparisoned  in  the  manner  of  the 
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period.  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart  inspected  these  paintings  at  Verrerie, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  placed  there  by  the  suc- 
cessor of  Robert  Stewart,  the  Marechal  d'Aubigny,  who  died  in  the 
year  1543,  though  the  character  in  which  the  inscriptions  were 
painted  had  the  appearance  of  considerable  antiquity.1 

From  the  length  to  which  the  memoirs,  ending  with  the  life  of 
King  Henry  Darnley,  have  extended,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  continue,  in  the  same  detailed  form,  memoirs  of  the  Earls  and 
Dukes  of  Lennox  subsequent  to  the  Regent  and  Darnley.  My 
intention  was  to  have  continued  this  portion  of  the  work  in  the  same 
form,  from  the  time  of  Darnley  to  the  year  1672,  when  on  the  death 
of  Charles  sixth  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  legitimate  direct  line  of  the 
Stewart  Dukes  became  extinct ;  but  this  would  have  rendered 
another  volume  necessary.  A  few  letters  and  papers  of  special 
interest,  relating  to  the  Dukes  of  Lennox,  and  several  letters  of 
Frances  Theresa  Stuart,  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  the  last  Duke, 
Charles,  are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  Lennox  titles  and  estates  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  generally  their  descent  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the 
Regent  Lennox,  in  the  year  1571. 

King  James  the  Sixth,  as  grandson   of  the  Regent,    and  his 

1  MS.  Memorial  by  Mr.   Andrew  Stuart   at   Castlemilk,  Lanarkshire,   vol.   xii.,  No.  46, 
pp.  13  et  seq. 
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nearest  heir,  inherited  the  Earldom,  including,  of  course,  such 
portions  of  it  as  had  been  previously  conveyed  to  his  father,  King 
Henry  Darnley. 

On  18th  April  1572,  a  Charter  was  granted,  in  name  of  the 
King,  who  was  then  only  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age,  with  advice 
of  the  Regent  Mar  and  the  Lords  of  Privy  Council,  conferring  the 
whole  Earldom  of  Lennox,  to  which  the  King  had  succeeded,  on 
his  uncle,  Lord  Charles  Stewart,  the  younger  brother  of  Lord 
Darnley.1  Three  other  Charters  were  granted  at  the  same  time 
in  favour  of  Lord  Charles,  conferring  on  him  the  other  lands  which 
the  King  inherited  as  heir  of  the  Lennox  family.  Lord  Charles 
became  Earl  of  Lennox.  He  died  within  four  years  thereafter, 
in  1576,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  his  body  was  buried  in  King- 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  only 
child,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  was  the  Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  whose  marriage  with 
William  Seymour,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hertford,  gave  such  offence 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  whose  cruel  fate  is  well  known.2 

1  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  xxxiii.  No.  107.  would  have  been  if  she  had  taken  any  other 

2  Several  letters  of  Lady  Arabella  exist  course  than  she  had  done  ;  "  f or  my  owne  con  - 
in  the  Collection  of  Sir  Alexander  Mallet,  science  witnessing  before  God  that  I  was  then 
London.  In  one  of  them  she  subscribes  her-  the  wife  of  him  that  now  I  am,  I  could  never 
self  as  "  the  most  sorrowfull  creature  liv-  have  matched  with  any  other  man,  but  to 
ing."  In  another  she  beseeches  the  King  have  lived  all  the  days  of  my  live  as  an  har- 
to    consider   in  what    a  miserable   state   she  lot." 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  that  the  grant  to  his 
uncle  had  been  made  in  his  minority,  King  James  the  Sixth  re- 
voked it,  and,  two  years  later,  conferred  the  Earldom  of  Lennox 
on  his  great-uncle,  Lord  Robert  Stewart,  younger  brother  of 
the  Regent  Lennox,  by  a  Charter  dated  16th  June  1578.1  This 
Charter  contains  a  clause  of  creation  of  the  grantee  and  his  heirs  as 
Earls  of  Lennox ;  but  in  less  than  two  years  another  arrangement 
was  made  as  to  the  Earldom  of  Lennox.  Esme  Stewart,  Lord 
of  Aubigny  in  France,  came  to  Scotland  in  1579,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  King,  his  cousin,  and  became  a  special  favourite  with  him.  The 
King,  wishing  to  confer  on  Esme  the  Earldom  of  Lennox,  induced 
Robert  Earl  of  Lennox  to  resign  it,  for  which  he  received  in  ex- 
change the  Earldom  of  March.  The  Charter  by  which  the  King 
conferred  the  Earldom  of  Lennox  on  Esme  Lord  d' Aubigny,  is  dated 
5th  March  1579.2  Continuing  to  increase  in  favour  with  the  king, 
Esme  was,  two  years  after,  5th  August  1581,  created  Duke  of 
Lennox.  The  male  descendants  of  Duke  Esme  ended  with  Charles, 
the  sixth  Duke,  on  whose  death  in  1672,  without  children,  the 
Lennox  estates  were  inherited  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  as 
the  nearest  collateral  heir-male  and  of  tailzie.  On  6th  July  1680, 
his  Majesty  expede  a  special  service,  in  which  he  is  described  as 

1  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  154-157. 

2  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  xxxv.  No.  150. 
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"  atnepos  "  of  Duke  Charles,  his  "  atavus  "  in  the  Dukedom,  Earldom, 
Lordship,  Barony  and  Regality  of  Lennox,  comprehending  the  lands 
particularly  described  in  the  Retour.1  It  being  unusual  for  a  sove- 
reign to  be  served  heir  to  a  subject  in  his  lands,  this  service  of  King 
Charles  the  Second  was  attended  with  more  than  the  ordinary 
solemnities.  The  inquest  or  jury  was  composed  of  the  fourteen 
senior  Lords  of  Session.  The  Lord  Chancellor  acted  as  chancellor 
of  the  inquest,  and  the  four  macers  of  the  Court  of  Session  were 
the  judges. 

The  male  line  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Darnley,  first  Lord  of 
Aubigny  in  France,  terminated  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
Cardinal  York,  the  only  brother  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1807. 

The  heir  of  line  of  the  Dukes  of  Lennox  is  John  Earl  of 
Darnley,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  His  ancestor,  John  Bligh,  Esq., 
M.P.,  was  created  Earl  of  Darnley  in  1725.  He  married,  in  1713, 
the  Lady  Theodosia  Hyde,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward, 
third  Earl  of  Clarendon,  by  his  wife,  Catherine,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Henry  O'Brien,  Lord  of  Ibrickan,  by  the  Lady  Catherine 
Stewart,  his  wife.     Her  Ladyship  was  sister  and  heiress  of  Charles, 

1  Printed  Iletours  1811,  vol.  i.,  Dumbarton-       printed  in  the   "  Cartularium  Comitatus  de 
shire,  No.  71.     An  abstract  of  the  Retour,       Levenax,"  pp.  100-102. 
containing  a  full  description  of  the  lands,  is 
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sixth  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  granddaughter  of  Esme  Stewart,  third 
Duke  of  Lennox,  by  Catherine  Clifton,  his  wife,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Gervaise  Clifton,  Knight. 

Prior  to  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Bligh  as  Viscount  Darnley,  his 
eldest  son  and  he  enjoyed  separate  baronies  of  the  same  name. 
Each  was  Baron  Clifton :  the  father  having  been  so  created  in  his 
own  right,  and  the  son  having  succeeded  in  right  of  his  mother. 
Her  barony  being  the  older  of  the  two,  the  son  took  precedence  of 
his  father  until  the  latter  was  created  Viscount  Darnley,  when  the 
higher  dignity  gave  him  the  precedence  of  his  son. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  has  inherited  Cobham  Hall,  near  Gravesend, 
Kent,  which  was  forfeited  by  Henry  Lord  Cobham  for  his  concern  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1603  to  advance  the  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  to  the  throne.  Cobham  was  afterwards  granted, 
by  King  James  the  First  of  England,  to  James  fourth  Duke  of 
Lennox.  At  Cobham  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits  of 
the  Lennox  family,  chiefly  of  the  Dukes  of  Lennox. 

John  fourth  Earl  of  Darnley,  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl, 
presented,  in  1829,  a  petition  to  the  Crown,  claiming  the  Dukedom  of 
Lennox,  as  being  the  heir  of  line  of  Charles  the  sixth  Duke,  from 
whose  sister  Lady  Catherine  he  was  descended.  The  claim  was 
referred  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  was  not  prosecuted  by  the 
claimant,  and  has  not  been  renewed  by  his  successors. 
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After  his  succession  to  the  Dukedom  of  Lennox  in  1672,  Kiiicr 
Charles  the  Second  created  Charles  Lennox,  his  natural  son  by  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Duke  of  Lennox  in  Scotland,  and  also 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  England.  The  Lennox  patent  bears  date 
9th  September  1675,  at  which  time  the  patentee  was  only  about 
three  years  of  age.  He  received  at  the  same  time  a  charter  of  the 
territorial  Dukedom  of  Lennox,  which  was  afterwards  sold  by  the 
Duke  of  Lennox  in  the  year  1702  to  the  first  Duke  of  Montrose 
(then  Marquis),  since  which  time  the  title  and  estates  of  Lennox 
have  ceased  to  have  any  connexion  with  each  other.  The  Duke  of 
Lennox  in  Scotland  is  the  present  Duke  of  Richmond  in  England, 
and  his  Grace  is  the  heir-male  and  representative  of  Charles  Lennox, 
the  first  Lennox  Duke,  created  by  King  Charles  the  Second. 

Charles  the  sixth  and  last  Duke  of  Lennox  was  survived  by 
his  Duchess,  Frances  Theresa  Stuart,  to  whom  King  Charles  the 
Second,  soon  after  his  succession  to  the  Dukedom  of  Lennox,  granted 
a  charter  of  the  whole  Dukedom  of  Lennox  and  Earldom  of  Darnley 
for  life. 

The  Duchess  was  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Honourable  Walter 
Stuart,  third  son  of  Walter  first  Lord  Blantyre,  and  was  born  in  the 
year  1647.  She  was  the  most  celebrated  beauty  at  the  gay  Court 
of  King  Charles  the  Second,  who,  it  is  said,  wished  to  marry  her. 
But  the  lady  preferred  Charles  sixth  Duke  of  Lennox.     This  gave 
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rise  to  much  gossip  at  the  Court,  and  afforded  scope  to  wits  and 
satirists  to  exercise  their  peculiar  talents.  A  suppressed  lampoon 
on  the  subject,  written  at  the  time,  is  here  subjoined.  It  is  taken 
literally  from  the  autograph  copy  written  by  Charles  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, dated  1667  : — 1 

THE  UNJUST  STEWARD. 

In  a  white  hall  there  were  Stewards  three, 

Head  Steward,  House  Steward,  and  Faire  Steward  ye  there  might  see. 

House  Steward  and  Faire  Steward  partners  fain  would  be, 

But  the  Head  Steward  thereto  would  not  agree, 

As  passing  well  Faire  Steward  esteemed  he. 

So  from  White  Hall,  the  two  he  made  to  flee. 

Oh  !  unjust  Steward,  many  would  [have]  full  glee, 

If  thou  shouldest  loose  thy  place  and  every  fee. 

Thy  father's  headlong  course  was  shortened  regalie, 

Head  Steward,  beware  that  name  ill  omenns  thee  ! 

Charles  sixth  Duke  of  Lennox  died  in  1672,  without  issue. 
His  Duchess  survived  him  for  thirty  years,  having  lived  until  the 
year  1702.  She  left  the  principal  part  of  her  fortune,  which  was 
considerable,  to  her  cousin  Alexander  fifth  Lord  Blantyre,  who  died 
on  20th  June  1704.  With  a  portion  of  the  fortune  his  lordship 
purchased   the   estate   of  Lethington,    the   old   inheritance   of   the 

1  Copy  at  St.  Ives,  the  seat  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Ferrand. 
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Lauderdale  family  in  East  Lothian,  and  changed  the  name  to  Len- 
nox Love  in  remembrance  of  the  kindness  of  the  Duchess  of  Lennox. 
Full-length  portraits  of  the  Duchess  and  her  husband  the  Duke,  are 
preserved  at  Lennox  Love.  That  of  the  Duchess  fully  confirms 
the  tradition  of  her  great  beauty,  another  memorial  of  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  figure  of  Britannia  on  the  coinage.  There  are 
also  at  Lennox  Love  her  toilet  case,  containing  articles  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  and  a  collection  of  her  letters  to  her  cousin  Lord 
Blantyre.  A  selection  from  these  letters  is,  by  the  permission  of  the 
present  Lord  Blantyre,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second 
volume,  from  transcripts  kindly  made  and  furnished  to  me  by  his 
eousin  Miss  Stuart  of  Eaglescarnie.1 

The  Second  Volume  of  this  work  consists  of  early  charters 
and  other  writs  and  letters  relating  to  the  ancient  family  of  Lennox, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  Stewarts,  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Lennox. 
The  charters  and  other  writs  extend  from  1177  to  1630,  a  period  of 
more  than  four  centuries  and  a  half.  The  charters  previous  to 
1460  were  inherited  by  John  Lord  Darnley,  the  first  Earl  of  Lennox 
of  the  Stewart  line,  on  his  succession  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Lennox, 

1  While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  third  Duke.     It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Robert 

the  press,  there  have  been  sent  to  me  from  Gordon.     Her  Grace  expresses  herself  in  this 

the  Charter- room  at  Dunrobin  several  Lennox  pithy  style  :   "  I  do  believe  all  touchinge  your- 

Letters.     One  of  these,  dated  1624,  is  from  selfe,  but  for  Sir  George  Elvestou"  [Elpbin- 

Katherine  Duchess  of  Lennox,  widow  of  Esme  stone]  "  the  Divell  a  bitt." 
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and  to  the  half  of  the  Earldom.  The  Haldanes  and  the  Napiers 
also  inherited  several  of  the  ancient  charters  which  related  to  their 
portions/  of  the  Earldom.  The  Lennox  Muniments  subsequent  to 
the  year  1460  were  formed  in  the  time  of  the  Stewart  Earls 
and  Dukes  of  Lennox.  A  detailed  abstract  of  the  whole  of  the 
charters  and  other  writs  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Collection 
(pp.  359-398);,  and  a  minute  description  of  them  here  is  therefore 
unnecessary. 

In  the  Pollok-Maxwell  charter-chest  is  preserved  an  old  in- 
ventory of  the  Lennox  writs,  made  in  the  year  1659.  It  bears 
to  be  an  inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's  evidents  then  in  his 
charter-chest,  and  consists  of  fourteen  leaves.  On  the  last  page 
is  a  docquet  stating  these  facts,  subscribed  by  John  Earl  of  Traquair, 
Sir  George  Maxwell  of  Pollok,  and  two  others,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
21st  of  February  1659. 

From  that  inventory  it  appears  that  many  of  the  Lennox  writs 
had  not  been  transferred  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  the  year 
1702.  The  originals  of  the  following  writs,  not  to  mention  others 
noted  iu  the  inventory,  are  not  among  the  Lennox  Muniments 
now  at  Buchanan  : — 

"  Charter  by  King  Robert  (Bruce)  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox 
upon  the  resignation  of  Walter,  son  of  Allan  of  Faslane  and  Mar- 
garet, his  spouse,  10th  March,  A.R.R.  18. 
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"  Charter  by  Donald  Earl  of  Lennox  to  Walter  of  Faslane  of 
the  lands  of  Tillichewan.     (No  date. ) 

"  Charter  by  Walter,  son  of  Allan,  Lord  of  Lennox,  of  a  tene- 
ment of  land  in  Castlelaw,  10th  March  1379.''1 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  this  work  will  probably  be 
the  Appendix,  which  consists  of  early  Lennox  charters  in  addition  to 
the  Buchanan  Collection,  and  the  letters  and  papers  relating  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  These,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
letters,  as  specially  noted,  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time.  So 
many  memoirs  of  Queen  Mary  have  been  written,  and  so  successful 
have  Prince  Labanoff  and  others  been  in  their  efforts  to  bring  to 
light  her  correspondence,  that  it  is  rare  to  discover  any  of  her 
letters  whicli  have  not  been  previously  published.  But,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  letter  from  her  to  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  which 
throws  light  on  the  relations  between  the  Queen  and  Darnley  in 
reference  to  his  intention  of  leaving  Scotland  and  going  abroad, 
was  first  printed  in  my  recent  Report  on  the  Muniments  at  Buchanan, 
made  to  the  Commissioners  on  Historical  Manuscripts.  The  letter 
to  the  Countess  of  Athole,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been 
previously  printed.     That  letter  is  holograph  of  Queen  Mary,  and 

1  Original  Inventory  at  Pollok- Maxwell.  Lady  Catherine  O'Brien,  by  order  of  the  Com- 
An  Inventory  of  the  Lennox  Papers  was  made  missioners  of  the  Treasury.  [Andrew  Stuart's 
by  Mr.   John   Inglis,  advocate,  on  behalf  of       History,  p.  210.] 
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is  written  entirely  in  the  Scotch  language.  Queen  Mary  having 
passed  her  childhood  with  her  mother,  a  French  Princess,  and  having 
been  afterwards  educated  in  France,  spoke  French  as  if  it  had  been 
her  native  tongue,  and  rarely  expressed  herself  in  writing  in  the 
language  of  her  own  kingdom ;  and  when  she  occasionally  did  so, 
it  appears  to  have  been  with  difficulty,  and  as  if  the  Scotch  was  to 
her  a  foreign  language.  The  Athole  letter  is  the  longest,  the  best 
expressed,  and  the  best  written  of  any  of  Queen  Mary's  letters  in 
the  language  of  her  own'  subjects.  It  contains  interesting  allusions 
to  the  health  of  her  son  King  James,  who,  she  had  been  informed, 
was  sickly  and  not  likely  to  live.  She  encouraged  herself  in  the 
hope  of  his  recovery  by  recalling  that  she  herself,  when  at  his  age, 
had  been  affected  with  great  sickness  and  indigestion.  She  wished 
to  know  if  he  "has  any  schort  end  or  host."1 

A  holograph  letter  of  the  Queen  to  the  Lord  St.  Colme, 
from  Bolton,  in  1568,  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  extant  which  she 
ventured  to  write  in  the  vernacular.  That  letter  is  represented 
in  facsimile  in  the  National  MSS.  of  Scotland,  Part  in.  No. 
lvii.  The  Editor  notes  that  the  spelling  and  grammar  are  equally 
grotesque. 

1  Volume  ii.  p.  415.     Queen  Mary  granted  livres  to  Mr.  John  Gordon,  one  of  her  gentle- 

at   Sheffield,    on    18th   September   1571,    an  man  servants,    for   his   pension   for   a   year, 

order  on  her  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  [Original  Warrant  at  Dunrobin.] 
of  her  Finances  in  France  for  payment  of  200 
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The  Cassillis  letters  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  other  original  letters, 
are  all  interesting  as  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  her  personal 
history. 

The  remarkable  Eevocafion  which  she  made  in  the  year  1568 
has  not  been  noticed  by  any  of  her  numerous  biographers,  nor  by 
any  of  the  historians  of  her  reign  or  the  collectors  of  papers  relating 
to  her.  It  contains  many  facts  which  must  have  been  dictated  or 
communicated  by  Mary  herself,  as  being  known  only  to  her. 

While  many  letters  written  by  Queen  Mary  have  been  pre- 
served, a  large  number  must  have  been  lost.  In  two  repositories 
where,  beyond  any  others,  letters  of  this  Queen  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  found,  very  few  can  now  be  traced.  I  refer  to  the 
archives  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  representative  of  her  gover- 
nor and  adopted  father,  James  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  the  representative  of  her  brother,  the  regent  of 
that  name.  Both  these  noblemen  have  been  pleased  to  allow  me 
the  use  of  any  letters  of  Queen  Mary  belonging  to  them.  Although 
I  have  been  unable  to  make  a  personal  examination,  I  am  satisfied, 
from  close  inquiries  which  I  have  made,  that  there  are  at  Hamilton 
only  three  of  her  letters.  The  first  is  addressed  to  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign.  She  expostulates  with 
him  for  persecuting  both  her   and  her  subjects,  when  by  all  the 

ties  of  nature  and  humanity  he  was  bound  to  defend  her.      The 
vol.  i.  / 
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other  two  letters  at  Hamilton  are  both  addressed  to  Lord  John 
Hamilton,  Commendator  of  Arbroath,  and  dated  12th  November  1568 
and  2 2d  September  1571  respectively.  Abstracts  of  these  letters 
are  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  Muniments,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Maitland  Club  in  the  year  1847.1 

The  letters  of  Queen  Mary  in  the  Earl  of  Moray's  repositories 
are  seven  in  number.  None  of  these  are  addressed  to  the  Regent 
Murray ;  two  of  them  are  to  his  widow  after  his  assassination.  The 
Queen  expresses  her  regret  for  his  death,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  cannot  forget  his  injustice  to  her,  and  requests  that  the  jewels 
and  diamonds  belonging  to  her  might  be  restored  by  the  Countess. 
Three  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  the  Lord  St.  Colme  and  Lord  of 
Doune.  One  of  these,  written  at  Bolton,  on  23d  July,  and  as  sup- 
posed in  the  year  1568,  has  been  photozincographed  in  the  third 
part  of  the  National  MSS.  of  Scotland,  No.  lvii.2 

Another   Dunrobin   document,   transmitted   to   me   while   this 

♦ 

Preface  is  passing  through  the  press,  possesses  considerable  interest  in 
the  history  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  the  original  dispensation 
granted  by  John  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  and  Legate 
of  the  Pope,  for  the  marriage  of  James  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  Lady 

1  Vol.  iv.  Part  i.,  p.  122.  by  the  Queen  to  Lord  St.   Colme   and  the 

2  That   letter   was   previously   printed   in       Countess  of  Murray  are  also  given  in  the  Life, 
Miss  Strickland's  Life  of  Queen  Mary,  vol.  vi.       vol.  vi.  p.  189  ;  vol.  vii.  pp.  62,  63. 

p.  390.     Other  three  of  the  letters  addressed 
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Jean,  or  "  Jonet,"  Gordon,  sister  of  George  Earl  of  Huntly.     The 
dispensation  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Joannes  miseratione  diuina  Sancti  Andree  Archiepiscopus,  totius  regni  Scotie 
prinias,  legatus  natus,  monasteriique  de  Pasleto  Glasguensis  diocesis  abbas,  ac  cum 
potestate  legati  a  latere  sancte  sedis  apostolice  legatus,  dilectis  nobis  in  Christo, 
nobili  et  potenti  domino  Jacobo  comiti  de  Bothuill,  domino  Crechtoun,  Halis  et 
Liddisdaill,  magnoque  admirallo  regni  predicti  Scotie,  nostre  diocesis,  et  Jonete 
Gordone,  sorori  germane  nobilis  et  potentis  domini  Georgii  comitis  de  Huntlie 
domini  Gordone,  mulieri  Morauiensis  diocesis,  salutem  in  Domino  :  Sedis  apostolice 
prouidentia  nonnunquam  iuris  rigorem  mansuetudine  temperat,  et  quod  sacroram 
canonum  probibent  instituta  de  gratia  benignitatis  indulget,  prout  personarum  et 
temporum  qualitate  pensata,  id  in  Domino  expediri  agnoscit :  Exhibita  siquidem 
nobis  nuper  pro  parte  vestra  expositio  seu  petitio  continebat  quod  vos,  certis  de 
causis  rationabilibus  animos  vestros  mouentibus,  desideratis  inuicem  matrimonialiter 
copulari,  sed  quia  in  duplici  quarto  consanguinitatis  gradibus  inuicem  estis  attin- 
gentes,  desiderium  vestrum  in  hac  parte  adimplere  non  potestis,  dispensatione 
apostolica  desuper  non  obtenta  :  quare  supplicari  fecistis  nobis  humiliter,  ratione 
nostre  facultatis  et  officii  legacie  apostolice  nobis  gratiose  commisse  de  opportune 
dispensationis  gratia  vobis  misericorditer  prouideri :  Nos  igitur  vestris  in  hac  parte 
supplicationibus  fauorabiliter  inclinati  vobiscum,  vt  predictum,  duplicis  quarti  con- 
sanguinitatis gradibus  huiusmodi  non  obstantibus,  matrimonium  libere  contrahere, 
illudque  in  facie  ecclesie  solemnizare  et  in  eo  postmodum  licite  remanere,  possitis 
et  valeatis,  auctoritate  apostolica  nobis  commissa  et  qua  fungimur  in  hac  parte, 

A 

tenore  presentium  misericorditer  in  Domino  dispensamus,  prolem  seu  proles  exinde 
suscipiendam  seu  suscipiendas  legittimam  seu  legittimas  fore  decernentes  per  pre- 
sentes.  Datum  sub  sigillo  nostro  apud  monasterium  nostrum  de  Pasleto,  anno 
Incarnacionis  Dominice  millesimo  quingentesimo  sexagesimo  quinto,  xiii0  Kalendas 
Martii,  pontificatus  sanctissimi  domini  nostri  pape  Pii  quarti  anno  septimo,  etc. 

Joannes  Sanctiandree,  Legatus. 
A.  Forrest,  datarius. 
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Translation. 

John,  by  divine  mercy  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  Primate  of  the  whole 
realm  of  Scotland,  Legatus  natus,  and  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Paisley,  in  the 
diocese  of  Glasgow,  and  Legate  of  the  holy  Apostolic  See,  with  the  power  of  a 
legate  a  latere,  to  our  beloved  in  Christ,  the  noble  and  potent  lord,  James 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  Lord  Crichton,  Hailes,  and  Liddesdaill,  High  Admiral  of  the 
foresaid  realm  of  Scotland,  in  our  diocese,  and  Jonet  Gordone,  sister-german  of 
the  noble  and  potent  lord,  George  Earl  of  Huntlie,  Lord  Gordone,  a  lady  of  the 
diocese  of  Moray,  greeting  in  the  Lord :  The  prudence  of  the  apostolic  see 
sometimes  tempers  with  gentleness  the  rigour  of  law,  and  graciously  permits 
what  the  rules  of  the  sacred  canons  forbid,  in  cases  where,  having  due  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  persons  and  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  it  considers 
that  to  be  expedient  in  the  Lord :  And  whereas  a  declaration  or  petition  lately 
presented  to  us  on  your  behalf  bore  that  you,  influenced  by  certain  reasonable 
causes,  desire  to  be  joined  together  in  marriage,  but  that  being  related  to  each 
other  in  the  double  fourth  degrees  of  consanguinity,  you  cannot  accomplish  your 
desire  in  that  matter  ■without  obtaining  an  apostolic  dispensation  thereanent ; 
you  have  accordingly  humbly  petitioned  us  that,  by  virtue  of  our  power  and  office 
of  apostolic  legate,  which  has  been  graciously  committed  to  us,  the  favour  of  a 
fitting  dispensation  be  mercifully  granted  to  you  :  We,  therefore,  being  favourably 
inclined  to  your  petitions  in  this  matter,  as  aforesaid,  do,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolic 
authority  committed  to  us  and  which  we  hereby  exercise,  by  the  tenor  of  these 
presents,  mercifully  in  God  grant  to  you  a  dispensation ;  so  that,  notwithstanding 
such  double  fourth  degrees  of  consanguinity,  you  may  be  enabled  and  have 
power  freely  to  contract  marriage,  and  to  solemnize  it  in  the  face  of  the  Church, 
and  thereafter  lawfully  to  abide  in  the  same,  by  these  presents  decerning  that 
the  child  or  children  thence  to  be  begotten  shall  be  legitimate.  Given  under  our 
seal  at  our  Monastery  of  Paisley,  on  the  thirteenth  before  the  kalends  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  and  the  seventh  year  of  the  pontificate  of  our  most  holy  lord,  Pope  Pius 
the  Fourth.  John  of  St.  Andrews,  Legate. 

A.  Forrest,  dater. 
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This  dispensation  was  supposed,  by  a  very  accurate  historical 
observer,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Robertson,  to  have  been  "  destroyed 
before  Both  well's  divorce."1  But  it  now  appears  that  the  dispensa- 
tion remained  in  the  custody  of  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  Countess  of 
Bothwell.  It  formed  part  of  her  legal  title  to  the  jointure  which 
had  been  secured  to  her  on  her  marriage,  and  which  she  continued  to 
receive  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  notwithstanding  her  divorce 
from  Bothwell,  and  his  forfeiture.  Seven  years  after  that  divorce 
Lady  Jean  married,  in  1573,  Alexander,  eleventh  Earl  of  Sutherland, 
and  apparently  took  with  her  to  her  new  home  the  original  dispen- 
sation, which  is  still  preserved  at  Dunrobin,  in  the  repositories  of  her 
descendant  and  representative,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Mr.  Robertson  also  mentions,  in  his  work  just  quoted,  that  the 
dispensation  had  "  not  been  heard  of  "  since  the  time  that  the  Regent 
Murray  stated  that  it  had  been  "  abstracted."  But  the  dispensation 
could  not  escape  notice  while  in  the  Charter-room  at  Dunrobin  during 
three  centuries,  and  throughout  the  many  investigations  of  that  e&feter- 
room  in  connexion  with  the  "  History  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland," 
by  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  a  son  of  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  and  more  recently 
during  the  Sutherland  Peerage  Cases  of  last  century.  Indeed,  the 
original  dispensation  bears  a  conspicuous  indorsation,  in  a  very  plain 
modern  handwriting,  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Dispensation  by 

1  Statuta  Eccles.  Scot.,  vol.  i.  p.  clxxxii. 
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John  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  favour  of  James  Earl  of  Both- 
well  and  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  sister  of  George  Earl  of  Huntly,  13  th 
March  1565." 

But  although  the  dispensation  thus  bears  the  mark  of  the  notice 
of  some  one  who  had  examined  the  Charter-room  at  Dunrobin,  its 
existence  was  first  made  generally  known  through  the  Report  on  the 
Dunrobin  Muniments,  by  Dr.  John  Stuart,  one  of  the  Inspectors  for 
the  Commissioners  on  Historical  Manuscripts,  in  the  year  1871.  His 
Report  is  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, p.  177. 

The  date,  13th  March  1565,  is  an  error  in  the  modern  indorsa- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  17th  February  1565.  The  error  arose  from  the 
writer  having  failed  to  notice  that  the  date  is  given  according  to  the 
Roman  calendar,  by  which  the  l7th  of  February  is  called  the  13th 
before  the  kalends  of  March. 

Tragic  events  soon  followed  the  dispensation.  Within  fifteen 
months  of  its  date  Darnley  was  murdered  by  Bothwell,  Lady  Jean 
divorced,  and  the  Queen  married  to  Darnley's  murderer.  Lady  Jean 
Gordon  long  survived  these  events,  .having  lived  to  the  advanced  age 
of  84,  and  died  in  the  year  1629.  Her  son,  the  historian  of  the  House 
of  Sutherland,  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  her  virtues  and  talents. 

The  present  notice  of  letters  and  papers  relating  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  may  be  appropriately  closed  with  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
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most  eminent  of  her  historians,  Principal  William  Robertson,  in 
which  an  account  is  given  of  the  success  of  the  publication  of  his 
history  of  Mary :  It  is  addressed  to  Miss  Hepburn  of  Monkrig,  near 
Haddington,  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  Principal,  when  he 
was  parish  minister  of  Gladsmuir,  in  East  Lothian,  and  is  dated  at 
Edinburgh,  20th  February  1759  : — 

It  is  now  three  weeks  since  my  book  was  published,  and,  to  my  great  surprize, 
I  have  at  once  received  from  every  person  of  taste  as  full  and  unreserved  applause 
as  my  own  vanity,  or  your  friendship,  could  have  wished.  I  have  luckily  made 
my  appearance  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  faction  in  Parliament,  and  no  business 
whatever  to  draw  the  attention  of  people  of  rank.  A  new  book  is  as  interesting 
an  object  in  London  as  in  Edinburgh;  and  all  the  great,  the  gay,  and  the  busy 
have  become  at  once  my  readers.  Prince  Edward  has  made  long  extracts  out  of 
my  book ;  the  Princess's  family  talk  of  nothing  else.  I  have  letters  from  Mr. 
Walpole,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Warburton,  etc.  etc.,  and  even  from  my  bookseller, 
which  would  fill  you  with  wonder,  and  almost  persuade  you  that  I  am  a  very 
great  man.  John  Bull  is  exceedingly  astonished  to  find  that  an  untravelled 
Scotsman  should  write  English  with  so  much  purity,  aud  in  order  to  account  for 
this,  he  now  firmly  believes  that  I  was  educated  at  Oxford.  The  strangest  cir- 
cumstance in  my  fortune  is  the  praise  of  the  London  authors,  which  I  am  told  has 
likewise  been  bestowed  with  unusual  profusion.  What  think  you  of  that  virtuous 
heathen,  David  Hume  1  Instead  of  feeling  any  emotion  of  envy  on  account  of  the 
success  of  an  author  who  had  intruded  into  the  province  of  history,  of  which  he 
was  formerly  in  possession,  and  who,  by  writing  on  the  same  subject,  was  brought 
into  direct  comparison  with  himself;  instead  of  this,  he  runs  about  praising  my 
work,  and  enjoys  the  applause  it  meets  with,  as  if  it  were  bestowed  on  himself. 

After  all  this,  I  imagine  your  curiosity  is  raised  to  see  whether  this  book  has 
acquired  any  new  beauties  since  it  passed  through  your  hands.     In  order  to 
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gratify  you  on  this  head,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  it  in  its  most  splendid  form,  which 
I  beg  of  you  to  accept  as  a  testimony  of  my  esteem,  and  a  memorial  of  that  friend- 
ship with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  me.  This  is  the  only  copy, 
except  one  to  Lord  Milton,  which  I  shall  give  to  any  person  in  Scotland.  Queen 
Mary  has  grown  up  to  her  present  form  under  your  eye ;  you  have  seen  her  in 
many  different  shapes,  and  you  have  now  a  right  to  her.  Were  I  a  galante 
writer  now,  what  a  fine  contrast  might  I  make  between  you  and  Queen 
Mary  1  What  a  pretty  string  of  antitheses  between  your  virtues  and  her  vices  % 
I  am  glad,  however,  she  did  not  resemble  you.  If  she  had,  Rizzio  would  have 
only  played  the  first  fiddle  at  her  consort,1  with  a  pension  of  a  thousand  merks 
and  two  benefits  in  a  winter.  Darnley  would  have  been  a  colonel  in  the  guards. 
Both  well  would,  on  account  of  his  valour,  have  been  warden  of  the  Middle  Marches, 
but  would  have  been  forbid  to  appear  at  Court  because  of  his  profligacy.  But  if 
all  that  had  been  done,  what  would  have  become  of  my  history.  I  must  stop, 
however ;  I  am  afraid  I  have  talked  too  long  to  you  in  a  strain  too  gay  for  your 
present  situation,  though  I  know  that  amidst  your  own  distress  you  will  enjoy 
my  success.  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  my  visit  to  Monkridge  is  more  uncertain 
than  formerly.  Millar  makes  the  most  pressing  demands  upon  me  for  a  second 
edition.  I  have  several  small  corrections  to  make.  He  has  sent  me  down  a  vast 
collection  of  state  papers,  which,  though  they  will  occasion  no  very  material 
alteration,  I  must  read  with  great  care ;  but  the  moment  I  can  disengage  myself,  I 
shall  be  with  you.  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  write  me  soon.  I  wish  you 
would  point  out  to  me  anything  you  don't  approve  of  in  my  book.  It  wdl  not 
only  be  of  use  to  me,  but  may  amuse  yourself.2 

Before  concluding  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  must  acknowledge 

the   courtesy  of    those   who   have   been  generous   contributors   of 

materials  for  these  volumes.      Foremost  is  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 

Montrose,   who  readily   consented   that   his   valuable   collection   of 

1  Sic.  2  Original  letter  at  Saltonhall. 
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Lennox  charters  should  be  printed  in  this  form.  Although  to  a  less 
extent,  contributions  of  documents  have  been  as  readily  made  to  me 
by  the  Dukes  of  Argyll,  Athole,  Roxburghe,  and  Sutherland ;  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa;  the  Earls  of  Home,  Haddington,  Kellie,  and 
Camperdown  ;  the  Lords  Elphinstone  and  Blantyre  ;  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Leslie  Melville  Cartwright ;  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Hanbury 
Lennox  of  Lennox  Castle,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  branch 
of  Lennox  of  Ballcorrach  and  Woodhead,  as  well  as  of  the  family  of 
Kincaid  of  that  Ilk,  who  have  been  lairds  in  the  Lennox  for  many 
centuries  ;  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  of  Keir  and  Pollok,  Baronet, 
M.P.  for  Perthshire ;  Sir  John  Ogdvy  of  Inverquharity,  Baronet ; 
Charles  Home  Drummond  Moray,  Esquire  of  Abercairny;  and 
Andrew  Fletcher,  Esquire  of  Salton. 

The  original  portrait,  which  is  here  engraved,  of  Esme  first  Duke 
of  Lennox,  is  at  Bothwell  Castle.  It  forms  part  of  the  collection 
there  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  The  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Home,  the  owners  of  the  portrait,  readily  consented 
that  it  should  be  engraved  for  the  Lennox  Book. 

Another  contributor  to  this  work  has  recently  been  removed 
by  death,  and  though  now  beyond  the  reach  of  personal  acknow- 
ledgment, I  cannot  but  record  his  important  contributions  to 
the  History  of  the  Lennox.  I  refer  to  the  late  Sir  James  Col- 
quhoun  of  Colquhoun  and  Luss.  Allusion  has  been  already  made 
vol.  I.  g 
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to  a  separate  work  on  the  ancient  Lennox  family  of  Colquhoun. 
Since  the  two  volumes  on  "  The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun "  were 
printed,  in  the  year  1869,  a  third  volume  has  very  recently  been 
added  by  me  on  behalf  of  Sir  James.1  Just  as  that  volume  was 
finished,  and  copies  of  it  had  been  transmitted  to  Sir  James  at 
Rossdhu,  he  met  his  death  in  very  melancholy  circumstances. 
Returning  on  a  stormy  winter  afternoon,  on  Thursday  the  18  th 
December  1873,  with  the  spoils  of  his  sport  from  his  own  Deer 
Island  in  Loch  Lomond,  Sir  James,  along  with  his  head  keeper  and 
three  attendants,  was  drowned  in  the  loch,  by  the  upsetting  of  the 
boat  in  which  they  were  crossing,  almost  within  sight  of  his  own 
castle  of  Rossdhu,  and  almost  within  hail  of  his  youngest  brother, 
Mr.  William  Colquhoun,  who  was  making  the  same  passage  a  short 
way  ahead,  in  a  separate  boat.  "When  the  accident  became  known, 
and  during  the  search  made  for  the  bodies,  which,  after  painful 
dragging  for  several  days,  were  ultimately  recovered,  the  lamenta- 
tion was  universal  throughout  the  country.  The  sudden  removal  of 
one  who  had  occupied  for  so  long  a  period  a  prominent  and  an 
influential  position  in  the  Lennox,  and  who  was  so  exemplary  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  was  regarded  as  a  great  public  calamity.  His 
loss  was  deeply  mourned  by  all  who  knew  his  unobtrusive  worth 
and  his  thorough  honesty  of  purpose  to  do  his  duty  as  an  extensive 

1  The  Cartulary  of  Colquhoun,  quarto.     Edinburgh  1873.     Pp.  322,  with  Preface,  pp.  xiv. 
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territorial  proprietor,  at  one  time  as  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  county,  and  for  long  subsecmently  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
Lennox. 

In  the  history  of  the  Lennox  family,  their  rise  and  progress  to 
royal  rank  has  been  traced.  But  throughout  the  entire  history 
there  appear  many  instances  of  the  vicissitudes  which  sometimes 
befall  great  families.  For  many  generations  the  Earls  of  the  old 
race  prospered,  and  not  only  retained  but  increased  their  vast  posses- 
sions. But  all  at  once,  when  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  become 
more  prosperous  and  powerful  than  ever,  calamity  fell  upon  Duncan 
the  eighth  Earl,  who,  to  slake  the  vengeance  of  King  James  the 
First,  was,  when  far  advanced  in  years,  beheaded  with  two  of  his 
grandsons  and  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany,  his  son-in-law.  His 
daughter,  the  Duchess  Isabella,  after  the  melancholy  fate  of  her 
father,  her  husband,  and  two  sons,  passed  the  remainder  of  her 
days  in  solitary  widowhood  in  a  lonely  island,  during  which  she  pos- 
sessed the  Lennox  estates  only  by  sufferance,  the  Government  ap- 
parently thinking  that  enough  had  been  done  to  crush  the  illustrious 
House  of  Lennox.  After  her  death  the  descendants  of  her  sisters, 
the  Ladies  Elizabeth  and  Margaret,  who  were  co-heiresses  of  the 
Earldom,  were  kept  out  of  their  rightful  possessions  by  the  grasping 
injustice  of  Andrew  Lord  Avandale,  who,  being  Chancellor  of  King 
James  the  Third,  obtained  a  grant  in  liferent  of  the  entire  Earldom. 
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John  Stewart  Lord  Darnley,  who  was  entitled  to  the  half  of  the 
Earldom,  and  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Lennox,  did  not  obtain  his 
rightful  inheritance  till  after  the  death  of  Lord  Avandale  in  1488. 
Darnley  was  thus  deprived  of  his  Lennox  rights  for  nearly  twenty 
years. 

The  Stewart  Earls  of  Lennox  were  even  more  unfortunate  than 
the  Earls  of  the  original  Lennox  family,  and  seemed,  like  the 
Stewart  kings,  the  race  from  which  they  sprung,  as  if  marked  out 
for  the  shafts  of  calamity.  Matthew,  the  son  and  successor  of  John 
the  first  Earl  of  Lennox  of  the  Stewart  line,  fell  at  Flodden  in  1513. 
John,  his  son  and  successor,  was  treacherously  slain  by  Sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Fynnart,  at  the  battle  fought  near  Linlithgow  in  1526. 
Matthew,  the  son  and  successor  of  that  John,  had  his  honours 
and  estates  forfeited,  and  was  banished  from  Scotland  for>  twenty 
years.  After  his  restoration,  and  after  having  enjoyed  the  high 
office  of  Regent  of  Scotland  for  little  more  than  a  year,  he  was 
assassinated  in  1571,  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  an  insurrection 
against  his  authority  as  Regent.  The  cruel  murder  of  his  eldest 
surviving  son,  King  Henry  Darnley,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  State  by  his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  is 
one  of  the  most  tragic  events  in  Scottish  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  only  brother  of  Darnley,  after  becoming  Earl  of 
Lennox,  died  within  four  years,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one, 


leaving  an  only  child,  the  Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  whose  brief  life 
was  very  miserable,  being  a  constant  succession  of  disappointments, 
imprisonments,  and  sufferings,  to  which  she  at  last  succumbed. 
Robert  the  fourteenth  Earl  enjoyed  the  Earldom  less  than  two  years, 
and  was  afterwards  involved  in  an  unseemly  contention  with  his 
wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Stewart,  daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Athole,  from 
whom  he  was  divorced.  Esme  the  first  Duke  of  Lennox,  after 
enjoying  his  high  dignity  of  Duke  for  the  brief  space  of  two  years, 
and  after  having  been  a  special  favourite  of  King  James  the 
Sixth,  was  driven  from  Scotland  by  the  popular  feeling  against  him, 
and  soon  after  died  in  France.  The  subsequent  Dukes  seldom 
possessed  their  estates  and  honours  long  or  happily.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  the  sixth  Duke,  in  1672,  the  direct  male  descend- 
ants became  extinct ;  and  after  King  Charles  the  Second  had  revived 
the  Dukedom  on  the  new  line  of  Lennox  and  Eichmond,  the  Lennox 
estates  were  sold,  and  his  descendants,  the  later  Dukes  of  Lennox, 
deservedly  very  popular  noblemen,  and  none  of  them  more  so  than 
the  present  representative,  have  possessed  their  Lennox  title  entirely 
separated  from  every  acre  of  the  Lennox  territory. 

WILLIAM  FRASER. 


Edinburgh,  32  Castle  Street, 
April  1874. 
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AYKFRITH  or  EGFRITH,  died  c.  1064. 

Arkill  or  Archill,  c.  1064-1100. 

I 

Arkill,  second  of  the  name,  1100-1130. 

I 

I.— Alwin  Macarchill,  first  Earl  of  Lennox,  c.  1130-1155. 

II. — Alwin,  second  Earl,  1155-1217.     Married  Lady  Eva,  daughter  of  Gilchrist,  Earl  of  Menteith. 

I 


I  I 

III. — Maldouen,  third  Earl,  Ddgald, 

c.    1217-1270.         Married  Rector  of 

Elizabeth  Stewart,  daugh-  Kilpatrick. 

ter  of  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  His   nieces 

High  Steward  of  Scotland,  were  served 

Was  a  munificent  behefac-  heirs  to 

tor  to  the   Church.      Re-  him  in 

signed  the  Castle  of  Dum-  1271. 
barton  to  King  Alexander 
the  Second. 


I 
Malcolm. 

A  daughter, 

who   married 
Finlay  of 

Campsy,  son 

of  Robert 

of  Reid- 

heuch. 

I 


Malcolm  of   Lennox,   pre-    Mary,  who 
deceased  his  father  in  1248.        married 
|  John  Ward- 

IV. — Malcolm,  fourth  Earl,    rope,  1271. 
1270-c.  1292.    Bound  him- 
self in  1284  to  support  the 
claims   of    Princess    Mar- 
garet of  Norway. 


I 
Elena,  who 
married  Ber- 
nard Erth  of 
that  Ilk,  Stir- 
lingshire, 
1271. 


V.— Malcolm,  fifth  Earl,  c.       Matilda, 
]  292-1333.    Was  an  ardent      married  her 
supporter  of   Robert  the         cousin, 
Bruce.        Obtained    from       Duncan  of 
Bruce,  1315,  the  privilege        Arrochar. 
of  girth  around  the  Church  Issue, 

of  Luss.  Signed,  in  1320, 
the  celebrated  letter  to  the 
Pope,  asserting  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Scotland.  Died 
in  1333. 


VI.— Donald,  sixth  Earl, 
1333-c.  1364.  Supported 
King  David  the  Second 
against  King  Edward  the 
Third  of  England  and 
Edward  Baliol. 

I 


Murdoch  of  Dun- 
treath  in  Strath- 
blane.  Living 

1356.    Died  with- 
out issue. 


Aulat  of 
Faslane  and 
Glenfruin, 
both  in  Len- 
nox, which 
were  con- 
firmed to 
him  in  1226. 


Gilchrist. 

He  obtained, 

between  1225 

and  1229, 

from  Earl 

Maldouen, 

his  brother, 

the  lands  of 

Arrochar. 


Forveleth, 
who  married 

Norin  of 

Monorgund 

of  that  Ilk, 

Perthshire, 

1271. 


I 

Aulay  or 

Alan  of 

Faslane. 

I 

Walter  of 
Faslane,  who 

married  his 
cousin,  Mar- 
garet Countess 

of  Lennox. 


Christinus. 
Probably 
Judex  de 
Levenax. 

I 

Dugald, 

who  married 

Matilda. 


I    !    I 
CORC, 

Duncan, 
Henry. 

These  three 
brothers 
witnessed 
charters  by 
Earl  Mal- 
douen their 
brother. 


Duncan,  who  married 
his  cousin  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Malcolm, 
fourth  Earl  of  Lennox. 

I 
Maldonius. 

I 

j  Bartholomew  or  Par- 

Duncan.  LAN,  probably  the  first 

who  gave  the  name  of 
Macfarlane  to  his  family. 
From  him  descended 
Walter  Macfarlane  of 
that  Ilk  and  Arrochar, 
the  eminent  antiquary, 
who  died  on  5th  June 
1767. 


I 
Eva,  who 
married 
Malcolm, 
son  of  Dun- 
can, Thane 
of  Calen- 
dar, 1217. 

I 

Alwin, 

Thane  of 

Callendar, 

progenitor 

of  the 
family  of 
that  name. 


VII. 


-Margaret  Countess  of  Lennox,  an  only  child,  1364-c.  1390.     She  married  her  cousin, 
Walter  of  Faslane,  heir-male  of  the  Lennox  family. 


VIII.— Duncan,  eighth  Earl  of  Lennox,  c.  1385-1425. 
Married  a  lady  whose  Christian  name  was  Elen  or 
Helen.     Was  executed  at  Stirling  in  1425. 


Alexander.  Alan.  Walter. 

These  three  sons  are  named  as  brothers 
charter  by  Earl  Duncan. 
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Isabella  Countess  of  Lennox  and  Duchess  ot 
Albany,  1425-1460.  Married  in  1391-2  Murdoch, 
eldest  son  of  Robert  Duke  of  Albany,  and  after- 
wards Duke  of  Albany,  who  was  executed  at 
Stirling  in  1425.  I 


Elizabeth,  who  married,  c.  1391,  Sir  John 
Stewart,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart 
of  Darnley,  descended  from  the  High  Steward. 
He  was  killed  in  the  French  war  of  1429. 


Margaret, 

who  married 

Robert  Men- 

teith  of  Rusky 

in  1392. 


I 
Robert, 
who  pre- 
deceased 
his 
father 
without 
issue. 


I 

Sir 

Walter, 

who 
was  be- 
headed 
at  Stir- 
ling in 
1425. 
Died 
without 


I 
Sir  James,  who 
died  before  May 
1451,  without  legi- 
timate issue.  He 
had  seven  illegi- 
timate sons  and  a 
daughter,  Matil- 
da. Three  of  his 
sons  founded  the 
houses  of  Avan- 
dale,  Ochiltree, 
and  Castle  Stew- 
art. 


I 

Sir 

Alex- 
ander, 

who 
was  be- 
headed 
at  Stir- 
ling in 

1425. 
"  Died 
without 


Marjory, 
who  mar- 
ried Duncan 
Campbell  of 
Lochaw  and 
Argyll,  after- 
wards Lord 
Campbell. 


I 
Isa- 
bella, 
who 
married 
Sir  Wal- 
ter Bu- 
chanan 
of  that 
Ilk. 


I 
Sir  Alan  of 
Darnley, 
who  suc- 
ceeded his 
father  in 
1429.     Was 
killed  in  1439 
by  Sir  Thomas 
Boyd. 


Alexander, 

who  died 

without 

male  issue. 


I 

John,  who 

acquired 

the 

D'Aubigny 

estates  in 
France, 
and  had 

an  only  son 
Bernard 
Stewart. 


Murdoch 

Menteith  of 

Rusky,  who 

married 

Christian, 

daughter  of 

Sir  David 

Murray  of 

Tullibardine. 


IX. — John  Stewart  of  Darnley,  created  Lord  Darnley  in  1460. 
In  1460  he  became  the  ninth  Earl  of  Lennox.  Married  Mar- 
garet Montgomerie.     Died  in  1495. 


Patrick, 
died  with- 
out issue. 


Agnes,  who  Elizabeth, 


c.  1460, 
married 

John  Hal- 
dane  of 

Gleneagles. 


who  mar- 
ried John 
Napier  of 
Merehis- 
ton. 


X.— Matthew,  tenth  Earl 
of  Lennox,  1495-1513. 
He  married,  first,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Ro- 
bert Lord  Lyle ;  and 
secondly,  Elizabeth 

Hamilton,  daughter  of 
James  Earl  of  Arrau. 
He  was  killed  at  Flod- 
den  in  1513. 


Robert 
Lord 
D'Aubigny. 
He  died  in 
1543  with- 
out issue. 


I 
William, 
captain  of 
the  Scot- 
tish Gens 
d' Amies  in 
France. 


John  of 
Henries- 
toun.  Be- 
came rector 
of  Kirkin- 
ner  in  the 
diocese  of 
Galloway. 


Alex- 
ander, 
was  archer 

in  the 

Scots 
Guard  in 
France. 


Elizabeth, 
who  mar- 
ried Archi- 
bald, 
second  Earl 
of  Argyll. 
Issue. 


Marion, 
who  mar- 
ried, in 
1472, 
Robert 
Creichtoun 
of  Kinnoul, 
first  Lord 
Creichtoun 
of  San- 
quhar. 


I 
Janet, 

who 

married 

Ninian, 

third  Lord 

Ross  of 

Hawkhead. 

Issue. 


Elizabeth, 
who  mar- 
ried John 

Colquhoun 

of  Luss. 

Issue. 


XL— John,  eleventh  Earl  of  Lennox,  1513-1526. 
Married,  in  1511,  Elizabeth  Stewart,  daughter 
of  John  Earl  of  Athole.  Slain  in  a  battle 
near  Linlithgow,  4th  September  1526,  by  Sir 
James  Hamilton  of  Fynnart. 


Mungo,     Margaret,  1507.  She  married  Elizabeth,  who  Agnes,  who. 

1517.           first,     John,     second    Lord  married  Sir  Hugh  married  Sir  Wil- 

Fleming;  and  secondly,  Alex-  Campbell  of  Lou-  liam  Edmonstone 

ander    Douglas    of    Mains,  don,  Sheriffbf  ofDuntreath, 

county  of  Dumbarton.  Ayr.  151S. 


XII.— 1.  Matthew,  twelfth  Earl  of  Lennox, 
1526-1571  ;  Regent  of  Scotland.  Married 
in  1544  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter 
of  Archibald  Earl  of  Angus,  by  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
England,  and  Queen  Dowager  of  King 
James  the  Fifth.  Assassinated  at  Stir- 
ling, 4th  September  1571.  Issue  four  sons 
and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  died 
young  except  two  sons  : — 


XII. — 2.  Robert,  was  bishop-elect  of 
Caithness.  Was  created  Earl  of  Len- 
nox in  1578,  on  the  death  of  his 
nephew,  Charles,  thirteenth  Earl- of 
Lennox.  He  exchanged  that  dignity 
for  the  title  of  Earl  of  March.  Mar- 
ried Lady  Elizabeth  Stewart,  eldest 
daughter  of  John,  fourth  Earl  of 
Athole.     Died  in  1586,  without  issue. 


John  Lord 

D'Aubigny,  captain 

of  the  Scotch  Gens 

d'Armes  in  France, 

1560. 


Helen,  who  married 
first,  William,  sixth 
Earl  of  Errol;  and 
secondly,  John  four- 
teenth Earl  of  Suther- 
land.    Issue  by  both. 


lii 
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Henry,  Lord  Daenley,  who  married,  in  1565,  Mary- 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  became  King  of  Scotland.  Mur- 
dered 9th  Feb.  1566-7. 


King  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  First  of  England. 
Born  1566;  died  1625. 

King  Charles  the  First.    Beheaded  at  Whitehall,  30th 
January  1649. 


XIII. — Charles,  thirteenth  Earl  of  Lennox. 
Married  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  sister  of  the 
Eai-1  of  Devonshire.  Died  in  1576.  Their 
only  child  was  j 

Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  who  married  Wil- 
liam Seymour,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford.    Died  in  1615,  without  issue. 


King  Charles  the  Second.  He  succeeded  to  the  Duke- 
dom of  Lennox  on  the  death  of  Charles,  sixth  Duke, 
in  1672,  and  created  his  son  Charles,  Duke  of  Lennox, 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lennox,  whose  pedigree  is  given  in  the  Peerage  Books. 
Died  6th  February  1685. 


James  the  Second  of  England  and  the  Seventh 
of  Scotland.  Died  at  St.  Germains  in  Septem- 
ber 1701.  The  male  line  of  King  James  ended 
with  Henry  Cardinal  York,  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1807.  He  was  the  last  of  the  male  line  of 
Sir  John  Stewart  of  Damley. 


I. 


XIV. — Esme  Stewart.     Was  created  Earl  of  Lennox  on  5th  March  1579-80,  and  Duke  of  Lennox  5th  August  1581.     Married 
Catharine  de  Balsac.     Died  at  Paris  26th  May  15S3.     A  portrait  of  Esme  is  given  in  this  work. 

I  

I 


XV. — 1.  Ludovlc  Stewart,  second  Duke  of  Lennox, KG. 
Created  Earl  of  Richmond  in  1614,  and  in  1623  Earl  of 
Newcastle  and  Duke  of  Richmond.  Married,  first, 
Lady  Sophia  Ruthven ;  secondly,  Jean  Campbell  (of 
Loudoun) ;  thirdly,  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Vis- 
count Bindon.  Died  16th  February  1623,  without 
lawful  issue.  He  had  a  natural  son  Sir  John  Stewart, 
Knight. 


I 
XV.— 2.  Esme  Stewart, 
third  Duke  of  Lennox. 
Married  Lady  Catha- 
rine Clifton,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Gervaise 
Lord  Clifton.  Died 
30th  July  1624. 


I 

Lady    Harriet, 

Marchioness  of 

Huntly. 
Died  in  1642. 


Lady  Mary, 
Countess  of 

Mar. 
Had  issue. 


Lady 
Gabriela. 

Died 
unmarried. 


I    I 


I 


I 
XVI.— James  Stew- 
art, fourth  Duke 
of  Lennox.  Mar- 
ried Lady  Mary  Vil- 
liers,  daughter  of 
George  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. Died  30th 
March  1655. 


XVII.— 1.  Esme    XVII.— 2.  Charles  Stewart,  sixth  Duke  of 

Stewart,  fifth        Lennox.   Married  Frances,  daughter  of  Walter 

Duke  of  Lennox.       Stewart,  son  of  Walter  Lord  Blantyre.     Died 

Died  at  atEIseneur,  December  1672,  without  issue.  He 

Paris  14th  was  survived  by  the  Duchess  for  30  years. 

August  1660,  She  had  a  crown  grant  of  the  Lennox  estates 

unmarried.  for  life.     She  bequeathed  her  fortune  to  Lord 

Blantyre,   who  purchased  with  it  the  estate 

of  Lethington,   and  called  it  Lennoxlove,  in 

remembrance  of  hi,s  benefactress,  who  died  in 

1702. 


Henry 

George  Stewart. 

John 

Bernard, 

Ludovic 

and 

Married 

Stewart, 

commander  of 

Stewart, 

Francis, 

Ladv  Catharine 

general  of 

the  King's 

who  became  a 

who  both 

Howard,daugh- 

horse  in  the 

troop  of  guards, 

Canon  of  the 

died 

ter  of  the  Earl  of 

King's  ser- 

and killed  at 

Cathedral 

young. 

Suffolk.   Killed 

vice,  and 

the  battle  of 

Church  of 

at  the  battle 

killed  at  the 

Chester,  1645. 

Notredame, 

of  Edgehill, 

battle  of 

Paris.      Died 

23d  October 

Arlesford, 

unmarried  in 

1642. 

1644. 

1665. 

T     I  I  I 

.  Lady  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of 
Arundel. 

.  Lady  Anne,  who 
married  Archibald, 
Earl  of  Angus. 

.  Lady  Frances,  who 
married  Jerome  Wes- 
tone.Earl  of  Portland. 


I 


Catharine,  who  married  Henry  Lord  Ibrickan,  son  and  heir 
of  the  Earl  of  Thomond  in  Ireland.  She  had  issue,  one 
daughter,  Catharine,  who  married  Edward  Earl  of  Claren- 
don. She  inherited  the  title  of  Baroness  Clifton  of  Leighton 
Bromeswold,  as  heir-general  of  Catharine  Duchess  of  Len- 
nox, her  grandmother.  Her  daughter  Catharine  had,  to 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  an  only  daughter,  Lady  Theodosia 
Hyde,  who  married  John  Bligh,  M.P.,  who  was  created 
Earl  of  Darnley  in  Ireland,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Darnley,  whose  pedigree  is  deduced  in  the  Peerage 
Books. 
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Was  anciently  called  Aleluith — Different  accounts  of  the  change  to  its  present  name — 
"Was  in  remote  times  the  key  to  the  west  of  Scotland — Was  the  property  of  Mal- 
douen  third  Earl  of  Lennox — Its  keepers,  Nicholas  de  Segrave,  Alexander  de  Ledes, 
and  Sir  John  Menteith — Menteith's  betrayal  of  Sir  William  Wallace — Dexterous 
seizure  of  the  Castle  by  Robert  Bruce — King  David  the  Second  and  his  consort  Joanna 
protected  in  it  after  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  by  its  governor  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming 
— Fell  into  the  hands  of  Walter  Deniston,  a  warlike  ecclesiastic — The  '  watch  meal  of 
Kilpatriek '  paid  to  the  governor  of  the  Castle — A  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick 
erected  in  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  garrison — Sir  John  Colquhoun  of  Luss  its  gover- 
nor— Besieged  in  1489  by  King  James  the  Fourth,  to  whom  it  surrendered — 
William  Stirling  of  Glorat  its  keeper — George  Stirling  of  Glorat  succeeded  his  father 
as  its  keeper — Queen  Mary  embarked  at  the  Castle  for  France,  7th  August  1548 — 
John  Lord  Fleming  made  its  keeper,  and  held  it  for  Queen  Mary — Besieged  by 
the  Regent  Murray  in  person,  to  whom  it  surrendered — The  Regent  Lennox  became 
its  master  by  the  ingenuity  of  Captain  Thomas  Crawfurd  of  Jordanhill — Cunning- 
ham of  Drumquhassil  its  governor  under  Esme  EarL  afterwards  first  Duke,  -of 
Lennox — Captain  James  Stewart  its  governor — Fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Covenan- 
ters in  1639 — Its  ruinous  condition  in  1647 — Surrendered  to  Major-General 
Lambert,  5th  January  1652 — Used  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  as  a  prison 
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for  obnoxious  Presbyterians — One  of  four  castles  in  Scotland  to  be  always  kept  in 
repair  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Union  in  1707 — After  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion in  1745  a  considerable  number  of  the  insurgents  were  imprisoned  in  it — 
Visited  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  1773,  and  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1S48,     .  .    71-145 


BALLOCH  CASTLE. 

Situated  in  the  parish  of  Bonhill  at  the  foot  of  Lochlomond — Became  the  chief  mes- 
suage of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox  after  Dumbarton  Castle  was  resumed  by  the  Crown 
— Was  abandoned  by  the  Earls  of  Lennox  in  the  fourteenth  century  for  the  Castle 
of  Inchmurrin  in  Lochlomond — After  the  death  of  Isabella  Countess  of  Lennox  and 
Duchess  of  Albany,  the  Castle  of  Balloch  became  again  the  residence  of  the  Earls 
of  Lennox,,      .........  145-148 

THE  CASTLE  OF  INCHMUERIN  IN  LOCHLOMOND. 

The  favourite  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox  in  the  fourteenth  century — Latterly  was 

used  more  as  a  hunting  lodge  than  as  a  family  residence,        .  .  .  148-150 

THE  CASTLE  OF  FASLANE. 

Supposed  to  havetbeen  erected  in  the  twelfth  century — Sir  William  Wallace  hospitably 
entertained  in  the  Castle  by  his  compatriot  Malcolm  fifth  Earl  of  Lennox — The 
occasional  residence  of  the  Lennox  family — Ancient  Chapel  of  Faslane,  151-152 

BOTURICH  CASTLE. 

A  place  of  considerable  strength,  though  not  much  used  as  a  family  residence — Fell  to 
the  share  of  John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles  on  the  partition  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox, 
and  became  part  of  the  lands  erected  into  the  barony  of  Haldane — A  raid  made  by 
the  Macfarlanes  of  Arrochar  on  the  Castle  and  lands — This  raid  resented  by  Squire 
Meldrum  on  behalf  of  the  Lady  of  Gleneagles — Sir  David  Lindsay's  poem  of  Squire 
Meldrum — The  present  mansion  of  Boturich  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  old 
Castle,  .........  154-158 

CATTER  CASTLE. 

Situated  in  the  north-east  of  the  parish  of  Kilmaronock — Date  of  its  erection  unknown 
— At  an  early  period  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Earls  of  Len- 
nox— No  traces  now  to  be  found  of  it — The  present  house  of  Catter  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,         ,.,...,  15S-160 


CASTLE  OF  MUGDOCK. 
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Was  the  manor-house  of  the  barony  of  Mugdock,  in  the  parish  of  Strathblane — The 
date  of  its  erection  unknown,  but  of  great  antiquity — Was  strongly  fortified — Por- 
tion of  it  modernized,  and  now  inhabited — Writs  relating  to  the  Castle — Ruins  of 
another  Lennox  Castle  in  Strathblane,  .....  160-167 


THE  LENNOX  SANCTUAKY  AROUND  THE  CHURCH 
OF  LUSS. 

This  sanctuary  granted  in  1315  by  King  Robert  the  Bruce  to  Malcolm  fifth  Earl  of 
Lennox — Other  girths  or  sanctuaries  in  Scotland — Those  of  the  Church  of  Wedale, 
the  old  name  of  the  parish  of  Stow,  of  the  Church  of  Lesmahago,  and  of  the 
Church  of  Inverleithen — Girths  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands — Laws  made  by  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  in  relation  to  girths — At  the  Reformation  the  privilege  of  girth 
disappeared — The  Abbey  of  Holyrood-house,  ....  167-189 


THE  EIGHT  EARLS  OF  LENNOX  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  RACE  OF 

LENNOX,  1155-1425, 190-264 

THEIR  ORIGIN. 

Aykfrith  or  Egfrith,  a  powerful  baron  in  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland — Archill, 
his  son,  who  took  part  in  the  insurrection  against  William  the  Conqueror,  fled  to 
Scotland,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  King  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  Lennox  territory — A  different  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
Archill  to  seek  an  asylum  at  the  Court  of  King  Malcolm —  Is  reputed  to  have  had 
a  son  Archill,  and  to  have  been  the  father  of  Alwin  Macarchill  first  Earl  of  Lennox 
—This  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Lennox  family  contested  by  Mr.  Skene,  who 
adopts  the  theory  of  a  Celtic  origin,  but  it  is  supported  by  Walter  Macfarlan,  the 
antiquary,  a  member  of  the  Lennox  family,    .....  190-199 

I.— ALWIN  MACARCHILL,  FIRST  EARL  OF  LENNOX, 
circa  1100-1155. 

Supposed  to  hav«  been  created  Earl  of  Lennox  by  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth  about 
1153  or  1154 — His  munificent  grants  to  the  Church — Is  supposed  to  have  left  at  his 
death  Alwin,  his  son  and  successor,  a  minor — Died  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  .........  199-202 
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II.— ALWIN,  SECOND  EARL  OF  LENNOX,  circa  1155-1225. 
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Succeeded  his  father  about  the  year  1 155 — Like  his  father,  was  a  munificent  benefactor 
to  the  Church — Married  Eva,  a  daughter  of  Gilchrist  second  Earl  of  Menteith,  by 
whom  he  had  nine  sons  and  one  daughter,       .....  202-215 

III.— MALDOUEN,  THIRD  EARL  OP  LENNOX,  circa  1225-1270. 

Granted  a  charter  in  1225  to  Absalon  Macbed,  ancestor  of  the  Buchanans  of  that  Ilk, 
of  the  Island  of  Clar-Inch  in  Lochlomond — His  munificence  to  the  monastery 
of  Paisley — Bestowed  considerable  property  on  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath  and  other 
places — P^esigned  to  King  Alexander  the  Second  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  which 
has  ever  since  remained  the  property  of  the  Crown — Sold  between  the  years  1214 
and  1249  the  lands  of  Colquhoun,  which  afterwards  became  a  barony,  to  Umfridus 
de  Kilpatrick — Liberal  to  the  Church,  yet  of  a  grasping  disposition — Married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  hereditary  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland, 
by  whom  he  had  one  child,  Malcolm,  who  predeceased  his  father  and  left  a  son 
Malcolm,         .........  21G-224 

IV.— MALCOLM,  FOURTH  EARL  OF  LENNOX,  circa  1270-1292. 

Obtained  from  Alexander  the  Third  a  charter  erecting  a  large  tract  of  land  of  the 
Earldom  of  Lennox  into  a  free  forestry,  in  1272 — Granted  various  charters  in  favour 
of  the  monastery  of  Paisley — "Was  one  of  the  magnates  of  Scotland,  who  in  the  year 
1284  bound  themselves  to  support  the  claims  of  Princess  Margaret  of  Norway, 
grand-daughter  of  Alexander  the  Third,  to  the  crown  of  Scotland — Confirmed  to  his 
cousin  Duncan,  son  of  Malcolm's  granduncle  Gilchrist,  and  progenitor  of  the  family 
of  Macfarlane,  the  lands  of  Arrochar — Succeeded  by  his  son  Malcolm,  .  225-22S 

V.— MALCOLM,  FIFTH  EARL  OF  LENNOX,  circa  1292-1333. 

In  the  competition  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  between  John  Baliol  and  Ex>bert  Bruce, 
Lord  of  Annandale,  he  supported  the  claims  of  the  latter — Was  compelled  to  sign 
the  Ragman  Roll,  in  token  of  his  submission  to  Edward  the  First,  King  of  England 
— Threw  off  the  yoke  of  that  monarch  with  others  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  and 
joined  with  them  in  collecting  a  numerous  army,  with  which  they  invaded  North- 
umberland and  Cumberland — Was  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
of  Paisley  in  regard  to  Church  lands — Joined  the  standard  of  Robert  Bruce,  the 
grandson  of  Bruce  who  contested  the  Crown  of  Scotland  with  John  Baliol — His 
disinterested  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Bruce — Obtained  from  Bruce  the  privilege 
of  girth  or  sanctuary  around  the  church  of  Luss,  18th  March  1315 — Signed  with 
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other  nobles  in  the  year  1320  the  celebrated  letter  to  Pope  John  xxn.,  assert- 
ing the  independence  of  Scotland — Valiantly  supported  King  David  the  Second, 
Bruce's  son — Was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  near  Berwick,  fought  in  July 
1333,  against  the  English — Left  two  sons,  Donald  and  Murdoch,        .  .  229-240 


VI.— DONALD,  SIXTH  EARL  OF  LENNOX,  1333 -circa  1364. 

Ardently  supported  the  interests  of  King  David  the  Second  against  Edward  the  Third 
of  England  and  Edward  Baliol — Assisted  in  appointing  a  commission  to  treat  with 
the  English  for  the  redemption  of  King  David,  26th  September  1357 — Died  in  or 
before  the  year  1364 — Left  an  only  daughter,  Margaret,  his  sole  heiress,        .  241-243 


VII.— MARGARET,  COUNTESS  OF  LENNOX— WALTER  OF  FASSELANE, 
LORD  OF  LENNOX,  1364 -circa  1390. 

Margaret  married  about  1344  Walter  of  Fasselane,  son  of  Aulay,  fourth  son  of  Alwin 
second  Earl  of  Lennox — Walter  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Robert  the  Second 
at  Scone,  16th  March  1371 — His  seal  was  appended  to  the  act  of  settlement  of  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  4th  April  1373,  on  John  Earl  of  Carrick,  afterwards  Fiobert  the 
Third — Received  from  King  Robert  the  Second,  1st  June  1384,  a  charter  of  weapon- 
shawings  of  the  whole  Earldom  of  Lennox — He  and  his  spouse  obtained  from  King 
Robert  the  Second,  19th  June  1388,  a  confirmation  of  the  liferent  of  the  Earldom  of 
Lennox,  which  they  had  resigned  in  13S5  in  favour  of  their  son  Duncan — Left  four 
sons,  .  .  .  .  .  .     '         .  .  .  .  243-247 


VIII.— DUNCAN,  EIGHTH  EARL  OF  LENNOX,  circa  1385-1425. 

On  17th  February  1391-2  entered  into  an  indenture  with  Robert  Stewart  Earl  of  Fife 
and  Menteith,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albany,  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter 
Isabella  with  Sir  Murdoch  Stewart,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Fife — Soon  after  this 
marriage  he  executed  a  deed  of  settlement  of  his  estate  in  terms  of  the  indenture 
— Sir  Murdoch  Stewart  succeeded  his  father  as  Duke  of  Albany  and  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, 1420 — Earl  Duncan  one  of  the  nobles  who  met  King  James  the  First  at  Dur- 
ham on  his  return  from  his  captivity  in  England,  in  1424 — Causes  of  the  resentment 
of  that  Monarch  against  him,  his  son-in-law,  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany,  and  the 
Duke's  sons — All  of  them  except  the  Duke's  son  James,  who  made  his  escape  to 
Ireland,  beheaded  at  Stirling  in  1425 — Earl  Duncan  had  by  his  Countess  Elen  or 
Helene  three  daughters,  Isabella,  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret,    .  .  .  24S-264 


LADY  ISABELLA  LENNOX, 

BY  MARRIAGE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY,  AND  COUNTESS  OF  LENNOX 
IN  HER  OWN  RIGHT,  1425 -circa  1460. 

PAGE 

Was  imprisoned  in  Tantallon  Castle — Was  allowed  to  retire  to  the  Castle  of  Inch- 
murrin  in  Lochlomond — Her  only  surviving  son  James,  who  fled  to  Ireland,  died 
before  May  1451,  leaving  no  legitimate  children,  but  several  illegitimate  sons — Did 
not  attempt  to  make  up  her  feudal  title  to  the  Earldom,  but  as  Countess  of  Lennox 
granted  charters  to  her  vassals — Granted  a  charter  of  mortification,  16th  September 
1447,  of  certain  lands  for  saying  masses  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Medan,  situated  in  the 
kirkyard  of  the  Kirk  of  Roseneath,  for  the  soul  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  etc. — 
Mortified  the  lands  of  Balylogan  in  the  parish  of  Kilmaronock  to  the  Dominican 
Convent  at  Glasgow — Erected  and  endowed  a  Collegiate  Church  at  Dumbarton — 
Died  about  1460,         ........  265-275 


ANDREW  STEWART,  LORD  AVANDALE, 

LIFERENTER  OF  THE  EARLDOM  OF  LENNOX,  1471  to  1488. 

The  eldest  natural  son  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  third  son  of  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany 
by  his  Countess  Isabella — Was  educated  by  King  James  the  Second  at  one  of 
the  English  Universities — Was  gifted  with  the  barony  of  Avandale,  the  forfeited 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  elevated  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Avandale,  in  the  year  1456 — Was  made  Lord  Chancellor  after  the  accession  of 
King  James  the  Third,  in  1460 — Was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Regency  on  the 
accession  of  King  James  the  Third — Coveted  the  Earldom  of  Lennox — Acted  as 
Ambassador  to  England  for  concluding  a  truce,  in  1465  ;  and  to  Denmark  for 
negotiating  a  marriage  between  King  James  the  Third  and  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Christiern  the  Third,  King  of  Denmark,  in  1467 — Received 
from  King  James  the  Third  a  liferent  grant  of  the  whole  Earldom  of  Lennox, 
4th  May  1471— Obtained  letters  of  legitimation,  2Sth  August  1472,  and  17th 
April  1479 — Maintained  his  loyalty  to  King  James  the  Third — Besieged  and  gained 
possession  of  the  Castle  of  Dunbar — Attempted  to  reconcile  the  party  of  the  King 
and  that  of  Albany — Was  compelled,  on  the  success  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  against 
King  James  the  Third,  to  resign  his  office  of  Chancellor — Continued  in  active 
political  service  under  King  James  the  Third — Died  in  1488,  .  .  276-287 
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PARTITION  OF  THE  EARLDOM  OF  LENNOX 

AFTER   THE    DEATH    OF  THE  COUNTESS    ISABELLA  IN    1460,  AND   OF 
LORD  AVANDALE,  LIFERENTER  OF  THE  LENNOX,  IN  1488. 
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The  first  co-heir,  John  Stewart  of  Darnley,  afterwards  Lord  Darnley,  as  grandson 
of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Darnley,  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Duncan 
eighth  Earl  of  Lennox — Took  measures  in  1460  for  obtaining  the  half  of  the  Earl- 
dom of  Lennox — Agnes  Menteith,  who  married  John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  the 
second  co-heir,  as  being  great-grand-daughter  of  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox — Elizabeth 
Menteith,  who  married  John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  the  third  co-heir,  as  beiDg  great- 
grand-daughter  of  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox — The  .co-heirs  frustrated  by  Lord 
Avandale  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  their  respective  portions — 
Lord  Darnley's  endeavours  to  acquire  from  the  other  two  co-heirs  their  respec- 
tive portions — Proceedings  of  Haldane,  supported  by  Lord  Avandale,  in  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  Darnley — Resistance  made  by  Darnley — Negotiations  of  Darnley 
with  Haldane — Darnley  found  it  necessary  to  acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  securing 
the  liferent  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox  to  Lord  Avandale — Darnley,  on  23d  July  1473, 
served  by  an  inquest  heir  to  his  grandfather,  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  the  prin- 
cipal messuage  and  in  the  half  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox,  and  of  the  superiority 
thereof,  and,  on  the  following  day,  infefted  therein — Assumed  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Lennox — Opposition  of  Sir  John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles  to  Darnley,  who  dropped 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Lennox  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1476 — His  efforts  to 
maintain  his  rights  against  Haldane — Resumed,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Avandale  in 
148S,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Lennox — Arrangement  between  Darnley  and  the 
Napiers  in  1490 — Final  settlement  between  Darnley  and  the  Haldanes  in  1493,         288-311 


THE  STEWART  EARLS  OF  LENNOX,  1460-1576,  .  .        312-530 

IX.— JOHN  STEWART,  NINTH  EARL  OF  LENNOX,  AND  FIRST 
LORD  DARNLEY,  1460-1495. 

Created  Lord  Darnley  between  17th  July  1460  and  20th  July  1461- — Appointed 
governor  of  the  Castle  of  Rothesay  in  the  Isle  of  Bute — Signature  of  remission  in  his 
favour  by  King  James  the  Third,  19th  October  1482 — Does  not  appear  to  have  been 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against  King  James  the  Third  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign — Was  a  member  of  the  first  Parliament  of  King  James  the  Fourth,  which  met 
6th  October  1488 — Involved  in  a  conspiracy  against  King  James  the  Fourth  and  his 


government — His  Castle  of  Crookston  besieged — Unsuccessful  in  his  resistance — 
Sentence  of  forfeiture  passed  upon  him  by  the  Parliament,  but  soon  rescinded — 
Obtained  a  pardon  from  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth — Died  in  1495,     .  .-  312-329 


X.— MATTHEW  STEWART,  TENTH  EARL  OP  LENNOX  AND  SECOND 
LORD  DARNLEY,  1495-1513. 

Complaint  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Paisley  to  him  and  his  father  against  divers 
persons  in  the  burgh  of  Renfrew — Obtained  a  Papal  dispensation,  15th  April  1495, 
for  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Hamilton  (his  second  wife),  daughter  of  James 
second  Lord  Hamilton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arran — Made  up  his  title  to  the  lands  of 
Castlemilk — Made  sheriff  of  Dumbarton — Appointed  keeper  of  Dumbarton  Castle — 


Killed  at  the  Battle  of  Plodden,  9th  September  1513, 


330-338 


XL— JOHN  STEWART,  ELEVENTH  EARL  OF  LENNOX,  AND  THIRD 
LORD  DARNLEY,  1513-1526. 

His  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Stewart,  daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Athole — Took  the  side 
of  the  Earl  of  Arran  in  the  dispute  whether  Arran  or  the  Duke  of  Albany  should 
be  Regent — Incarcerated  by  Albany's  party  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  in  1516 — 
Obtained  his  liberty  only  by  surrendering  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton — Supported 
the  claims  oi  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  the  Regency — Did  not  take  part  in  the  Duke 
of  Albany's  intended  invasion  of  England  in  1523 — Encouraged  Margaret  the  Queen- 
Dowager  to  adopt  measures  for  obtaining  a  divorce  from  the  Earl  of  Angus — After- 
wards appeared  in  antagonism  to  the  Queen-Dowager  on  her  marrying  Henry 
Stewart,  second  son  of  Andrew  third  Lord  Avandale — Associated  himself  with  the 
Earl  of  Angus  on  the  English  side  in  opposition  to  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  the  Queen- 
Dowager — Demanded,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  400  men,  that  the  Privy  Council 
should  take  upon  them  the  guardianship  of  the  King,  who  was  in  the  custody  of 
the  Queen-Dowager — His  loyalty  to  the  King — Acted  as  one  of  the  King's  guardians, 
and  was  one  of  his  Privy  Council — Bond,  dated  26th  June  1526,  by  which  the  King 
bound  himself  to  use  the  counsel  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  in  preference  to  that  of  all 
others — Indignant  at  the  ambition  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  he  determined  to  rescue 
the  King  from  the  power  of  the  Douglases — Was  slain  by  Sir  James  Hamilton  of 
Fynnart,  bastard  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  at  a  battle  fought  near  Linlithgow,  4th 


September  1526 — Attempt  by  his  groom  to  avenge  his  death, 
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XII.— MATTHEW,  TWELFTH  EARL  OF  LENNOX  AND  FOURTH  LORD 
DARNLEY,  AND  REGENT  OF  SCOTLAND,  1526-1571. 
Appointed  captain  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  28th  April  1531 — Went  to  France  and 
entered  the  military  service  of   that    country — Influenced  by  Cardinal  Beton,  he 
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returned  to  Scotland,  31st  March  1543-4— An  aspirant  for  tlie  hand  of  Mary  Queen- 
Dowager  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  in  rivalship  with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell — Opposed 
the  Regent  Arran  and  supported  the  Queen-Dowager — Deceived  by  Cardinal  Beton, 
who  became  reconciled  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  was  willing  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  King  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England — Desired  to  marry  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas — Despatched  a  special  messenger  to  France  to  make  an  apology  for  him  to 
the  French  King — Solicited  assistance  from  King  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  to 
oppose  Cardinal  Beton  and  the  Earl  of  Arran — Sailed  from  Dumbarton  for  England 
in  April  1544 — Entered,  along  with  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  into  an  unpatriotic 
agreement  with  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  17th  May  1544 — His  marriage  with  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas — Departed  with  an  invading  fleet  for  Scotland — His  doings  in 
Scotland— Went  to  Carlisle — Pronounced  guilty  of  treason,  and  forfeited  in  a  Parlia- 
ment held  by  James  Earl  of  Arran  on  1st  October  1545 — His  "  demerits  "  and  "crimes" 
represented  in  strong  terms  by  the  Scottish  ambassador  at  the  French  court — Took 
part  in  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  an  English  army  under  the  command  of  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset  in  1547 — His  severe  measures  in  co-operation  with  Lord  Wharton 
in  Annandale  and  Dumfriesshire — Justly  blamed  for  his  inhumanity  in  the 
management  of  the  war  in  Scotland — Rewarded  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
— Suspected  both  by  the  English  and  Scottish  governments  of  intriguing  with 
the  Queen-Dowager  of  Scotland — Was  desirous  to  obtain  a  pardon  from  Queen 
Mary  and  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland — Imprisoned  with  his  Countess  in  the 
Tower  of  London  in  1562,  for  trafficking  with  Papists — Obtained  liberty  from  Queen 
Mary  to  return  to  Scotland — His  return  dreaded  by  Knox,  but  not  opposed  by  the 
Earl  of  Murray  and  Maitland — Returned  to  Scotland  in  September  1564,  and  was 
honourably  received  by  Queen  Mary — Restored  to  his  estate  and  honours — Many 
expected  only  calamities  to  Scotland  from  his  return — His  return  to  England  de- 
manded by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  hearing  of  the  proposed  marriage  of  Lord 
Darnley  and  Queen  Mary — His  letters  to  Queen  Mary,  beseeching  her  to  take 
measures  for  the  trial  of  Bothwell,  the  suspected  murderer  of  his  son  Lord  Darnley 
— Absented  himself  from  the  trial  of  Bothwell — On  the  acquittal  of  Bothwell,  went 
to  England  in  April  1567 — Returned  to  Scotland  about  the  close  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July — United  with  Sir  William  Drury  and  Morton  in  dispersing 
Queen  Mary's  faction  and  devastating  Clydesdale  and  Linlithgowshire — Chosen 
Regent  by  a  convention,  12th  July  1570 — Unfavourable  to  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities between  Queen  Mary's  faction  and  that  of  her  son,  though  he  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  that  effect — His  proclamation  against  William  Kirkcaldy  of 
Grange,  and  a  counter-proclamation  by  Kirkcaldy — Obtained  possession  of  the 
Castle  of  Dumbarton — His  government  unpopular — Assassinated  by  Captain  George 
Calder  at  Stirling,  4th  September  1571 — Tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by  George 
Buchanan,        .........  364-41 S 
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EAELY  HISTOEY  OF  THE  EARLDOM. 

The  Earldom  of  Lennox  is  of  high  antiquity.  No  Charter  or 
Instrument  of  Erection  of  the  Earldom  is  known  to  exist,  but  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was  erected  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
from  that  time  it  was  held  nearly  six  centuries  by  a  succession  of 
Earls  and  Dukes. 

The  situation  of  the  Lennox  between  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands 
of  the  West,  and  the  position  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  its  chief  messuage, 
made  the  Earldom,  at  an  early  period,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Scotland,  and  its  possessor  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  kingdom. 

The  history  of  the  Earls  and  Earldom  of  Lennox,  accord- 
ingly, enters  largely  into  the  civil  and  political  annals  of  Scotland. 
The  original  race  of  the  Lennox  came  to  be  intimately,  and  fatally, 
connected  with  the  royal  house  of  Stewart,  while  the  second  line  of 
Earls  of  Lennox  attained  to  such  an  exalted  position  as  to  inherit 
the  Crown  of  Scotland. 
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Circumstances  have  thus  thrown  around  the  Earls  and  Earldom 
of  Lennox  an  interest  far  beyond  the  extent  of  their  territories,  vast 
as  these  were.  The  Charter  Eecords  of  their  house  may  claim  national 
as  well  as  local  interest. 

To  render  the  present  selection  from  these  Records,  the  most  of 
which  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  more  intelligible,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  describe  the  geographical  position,  the  extent  and  boun- 
daries of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  successive  Earls,  to  all  of  which  the  Records  have  a  special  refer- 
ence ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  earlier  history  of  the 
territory  before  the  time  when  it  was  formed  into  an  Earldom. 

■  The  earliest  notices  of  the  Lennox  are  those  which  connect  it 
with  the  name  and  achievements  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  pushed 
their  conquests  into  that  district,  but  beyond  which  they  did  not 
advance.  To  enter  at  length  into  the  history  of  the  Roman  conquests, 
even  in  the  Lennox,  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  present 
work.  But  neither  can  we  wholly  omit  to  touch  on  the  leading 
facts  connected  with  the  occupation  of  that  territory  by  the  Romans, 
which  have  rendered  it  memorable,  and  the  history  of  which, 
by  contemporary  historians,  is  so  strikingly  authenticated  by  the 
numerous  memorials  of  the  presence  and  achievements  of  the 
Romans  in  that  district,  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day. 
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The  Romans  in  the  Lennox. 

Under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  greater  part  of  South  Britain 
was  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  became  a  Roman  province, 
having  the  Humber  for  its  northern  boundary.  Under  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  these  conquests  were  extended  as  far  north  as  the  Clyde 
and  Forth.  By  that  Emperor  the  government  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Britain  was  conferred  on  Cneius  Julius  Agricola,  who  in  that 
character  arrived  in  Britain  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  78.  In  his  first 
campaign  in  that  year,  Agricola  subjugated  the  people  of  North 
Wales  ;  in  his  second,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  79,  he  overran  the 
whole  north  of  England  ;*  and  in  his  third,  in  the  year  80,  he  pene- 
trated the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Scottish  borders,  and  carried 
his  conquests  as  far  as  the  river  Tay.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
third  campaign,  Agricola  returned  to  England,  leaving  a  portion  of 
his  troops  to  secure  the  ground  already  acquired.  Forts  were  erected 
by  them  at  a  distance  of  between  two  and  three  miles  from  each 
other,  on  the  land  between  the  waters  of  "  Glotta  and  Bodotria," 
that  is,  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth.  The  eastern  and  western 
extremities  of  this  line  of  forts  are  not  specified  by  Tacitus,  nor  by 
any  other  historian.  The  author  of  "  Caledonia  Romana"  represents 
them  as  having  extended  from  about  Old  Kilpatrick  on  the  Clyde  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Borrowstounness  on  the  shores  of  the  Forth. 

1  In  that  year  Vespasian  died  ;  but  his  son       done,  confirmed  him  in  his  office  as  fovernor 
and  successor,  Titus,  reposing  the  same  con-       of  Britain, 
fidence   in   Agricola   which   his    father   had  2  Tacitus,  Agric,  cap.  xxiii. 
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But  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  as  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  the 
key  to  the  West  of  Scotland,  the  vast  military  importance  of  which 
Agricola  could  not  fad  to  discover,  was  probably  the  principal  post 
of  the  Romans  at  the  western  extremity  of  their  line.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Dumbarton  Castle  would  secure  to  them  the  scarcely  inferior 
position  of  Dunglas,  where  they  also  placed  a  garrison.  From  the 
summit  of  some  of  the  forts  a  complete  view  might  at  once  have  been 
obtained  by  the  Roman  soldiers  of  the  whole  territory  bounded  by 
the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  while  the  eye  could  behold  in  the  distance 
the  summits  of  the  Grampian  mountains. 

In  the  year  84  or  85  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms  in  Britain  was  checked  by  the  recall  of  Agricola  by  the  Emperor 
Domitian,  whose  jealousy  had  been  excited  by  the  military  fame  and 
popularity,  which  that  general  had  earned  from  the  vast  extent  of 
country  which  he  had  subjugated  to  the  Roman  arms.  Agricola  left 
Britain  after  his  victory  over  Galgacus,  without  having  completely 
secured  the  territory  which  he  had  concpiered. 

After  his  departure  the  Romans  were  compelled  to  abandon 
much  of  their  conquests,  by  the  inroads  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  south  of  the  Tyne.  When  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  who  assumed  the  imperial  purple  in  the  year  117, 
led  an  expedition  to  Britain  in  the  year  120,  he  raised  a  wall  of  turf 
between  the  river  Tyne  and  the  Solway  Firth.  That  wall  evidently 
marked  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territory  in  Britain  then  occupied 
by  the  Romans  ;  and  Hadrian  having  been  soon  after  obliged  to  leave 
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the  island,  in  order  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Egypt,  nothing  was 
done  at  that  time  to  enlarge  that  province  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

On  the  death  of  Hadrian,  in  the  year  138,  Titus  Antoninus, 
surnamed  Pius,  having  succeeded  to  the  imperial  power,  the  Roman 
conquests  were  again  pushed  northward  in  Britain.  Loilius  Urbicus 
was  appointed  Propraetor  of  Britain,  and  held  that  post  from  the 
year  138  to  the  year  161  inclusive,  during  which  period  he  accom- 
plished much  in  the  way  of  forming  highways  and  erecting  stations 
in  various  parts  of  the  island.  On  his  arriving  in  that  island  in  the 
year  139,  his  first  object  was  to  bring  into  subjection  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  portions  of  Britain,  who,  since  the  recall  of  Agricola, 
had  thrown  off  the  authority  of  the  Romans.  In  this  he  was  speedily 
successful.  In  the  year  140  he  was  in  possession  of  the  forts  which 
had  been  erected  by  Agricola  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth. 

Experience  having  proved  that  these  forts  were  too  far  separated 
from  each  other  to  afford  adequate  protection  against  the  inroads 
of  the  warlike  tribes  on  the  north,  Urbicus  determined  to  repair  and 
to  consolidate  the  forts,  and  to  unite  them  by  one  continuous  wall. 
This  was  a  work  of  much  labour,  but  such  was  the  energy  with  which 
it  was  begun  and  conducted,  that  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
140,  as  much  was  executed  as  formed  a  powerful  barrier  of  defence. 
That  Urbicus  availed  himself  of  the  forts  which  Agricola  had  raised, 
and  did  not  erect  new  ones,  is  rendered  highly  probable  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  wall  does  not  always  run  in  a  straight  course, 
but  often   makes  a  circuit,  and  leaves  more  advantageous  ground 
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with  no  other  view  apparently  than  that  of  coming  up  to  some  of 
them. 

This  wall,  which  is  called  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  from  its 
having  been  built  in  his  reign,  consisted  of  stone,  earth,  and  turf,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  twenty- 
four  in  thickness.  It  was  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  behind  which 
ran  a  level  platform  on  which  the  soldiers  could  walk.  The  forts  or 
stations — the  Roman  Prsetenturse — along  the  whole  wall  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  nineteen,  at  a  mean  distance  from  each  other  of 
rather  more  than  two  English  miles,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
riveted  with,  if  not  entirely  built  of  stone.  Besides  these  forts,  at 
certain  distances  between  them,  were  smaller  watch-towers.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  wall  was  an  immense  fosse  or  ditch,  about  forty  feet 
in  width  and  twenty  in  depth,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
wall.  On  the  south  of  the  wall  was  a  military  causewayed  road 
about  twenty  feet  wide,  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  wall, 
though  not  equally  distant  from  it,  being  in  some  parts  Avithin  a  few 
yards  of  it,  and  in  others  at  a  greater  distance. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  General  Roy,  who  made  a  very  accurate 
survey  of  this  great  military  work  in  1755,  published  by  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  in  1793,  and  whose  topographical  account  of  it  is  the 
best  that  has  been  given,  that  the  fosse  constituted  the  chief  strength 
of  the  whole,  and  that  the  agger  or  wall  itself  was  of  very  secondary 
importance  ;  an  opinion  which  he  evidently  formed  from  the  greater 
completeness  of  the  fosse  in  his  time,  than  of  the  wall.     It  is,  how- 
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ever,  to  be  considered  that  the  fosse  probably  continued  long  to 
preserve  a  more  distinct  appearance  than  the  wall,  because  it  was 
less  liable  to  be  filled  up  than  was  the  wall  to  be  demolished  or 
dilapidated. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  among  authors  as  to 
the  length  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus.  Bede  says  that  it  extended 
from  Abercurnig  to  Alcluith,  that  is,  from  Abercorn  to  Dumbar- 
ton. But  judging  from  the  remains  which,  so  far  as  recorded, 
have  at  any  time  been  discovered  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth, 
the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is  that  the  wall  on  the  west  did 
not  extend  to  Dumbarton,  but  terminated  at  Chapel  Hill,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  west  of  the  village  of  West  or  Old  Kilpatrick, 
in  the  Lennox,  where  was  the  last  of  the  forts  or  stations  along  the 
line  of  the  wall  on  the  west  side ;  and  on  the  east  side  at  Carriden, 
near  Borrowstounness,  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow.  If  this  conclusion 
is  correct,  the  wall  was  about  twenty-seven  English  miles  in  length. 
No  evidence  has  ever  been  discovered  that  the  ditch  or  wall  extended 
to  Dumbarton  ;  but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  reason  to  believe  that 
Boman  military  stations  extended  from  the  rock  of  Dumbarton,  so 
important  as  a  post  of  defence  and  point  of  observation — the  Pharos 
of  the  Romans — or  from  the  town  now  called  Dumbarton— the  Boman 
Theodosia — to  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  and  that,  on  the  alluvial  plain 
between  Dumbarton  and  Dunglas,  which,  from  its  supposed  marshy 
character  in  ancient  times,  did  not  admit  of  its  being  traversed  by  a 
continuous  ditch  and  rampart,  detached  forts  were  erected  by  the 

_ 
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Romans,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  passage  of  the  Clyde  and  pro- 
tecting the  line  of  communication  between  the  town  of  Theodosia  on 
the  Leven  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  wall  at  the  Chapel  Hill 
of  Kilpatrick.  In  the  year  1686,  Dr.  Irvine  observed,  at  the  town 
of  Dumbarton,  the  remains  of  a  great  Roman  fort ;  the  traces  of 
another  at  the  castle,  half  a  mile  distant ;  those  of  a  third  at  the  foot 
of  Dumbuck  Hill,  a  mile  farther  to  the  east ;  those  of  a  fourth  at 
Dunglas  ;  and  those  of  a  fifth  at  Chapel  Hill  of  Kilpatrick. 

The  Roman  wall  has  now  disappeared  ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
last  century  considerable  portions  of  it  existed  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
intilloch. In  the  original  Statistical  Account  of  that  parish  it  is  thus 
described  : — 

"  The  remains  of  the  Koman  wall,  and  of  three  large  forts,  and  as  many 
watch-towers  built  upon  it,  may  still  be  distinctly  traced  in  this  parish.  The  wall 
proceeds  through  Kirkintilloch  for  the  space  of  five  miles  between  east  and  west. 
The  first  of  these  posts  upon  the  east  side  stands  upon  the  top  of  the  Barr  Hill, 
a  situation  so  elevated  as  to  command  a  view  of  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
wall,  both  east  and  west.  The  fort  is  a  square  area  of  150  yards.  Some  vaults 
belonging  to  it  have  lately  been  discovered.  These  are  still  entire;  and  are 
covered  above  with  fiat  bricks,  and  floored  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  black  and 
white  gravel,  resembling  sand  from  the  sea-shore,  very  unlike  any  that  is  now  to 
be  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  next  of  these  forts,  proceeding  westward, 
is  situated  three  miles  distant,  at  the  village  of  Auchindowie  :  this  appears  an 
oblong  rectangular  figure,  extending  150  yards  one  way  and  70  another.  It  is 
now  almost  defaced  ;  one  part  of  the  area  being  now  a  cornfield,  while  another 
is  occupied  by  the  houses  of  the  village ;  and  the  rest  has  been  cut  away  in 
opening  the  canal  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  Two  miles  onward,  in  the 
same  direction,  is  the  fort  of  Peel,  situated  on  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  town  of  Kirkintilloch ;  oblong  and  rectangular,  9  0  yards  in 
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length,  80  in  breadth ;  singular  in  being  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall, 
whereas  the  others  stand  upon  the  south  side."1 

Many  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Roman  wall,  which  were 
observable  two  centuries  or  even  one  century  ago,  have  disappeared 
in  the  progress  of  modern  agricultural  improvements.  But  though 
remains  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  accounts  of  them  have  been 
given  by  the  antiquarian  or  the  historian  ;  and  a  considerable  number 
of  sculptured  stones  and  other  memorials  found  in  the  walls  or  forts 
around  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.2 

Two  sculptured  stones,  discovered  on  the  Chapel  Hill  of  Kil- 
patrick,  intended  to  commemorate  the  budding  of  the  wall,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Antoninus,  were,  in  the  year  1695,  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Glasgow  by  Mr.  HamUton  of  Orbiston,  to 
whom  the  property  on  which  they  were  found  belonged.  On  one 
of  them  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

IMP:  C-T-^ELIO 

HADRIANO  •  ANTO 

NINO • AVG -P-P. 
VEX  •  LEG  •  VI  •  VIC  • 
P:  F-OPVS-VALLI 
P  co  go   oo    co  C  •  XLI 

which,  extending  the  contractions,  reads  thus  : — 

1  Old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland :  Kirk-  mans  shortly  before  their  abandoning  Britain, 
intilloch,  1791,  vol.  ii.  pp.  275,  276.  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  in 

2  These  sculptured  stones  completely  prove  order  to  defend  the  Britons  from  the  inroads 
the  mistake  of  Bede  in  expressing  it  as  his  of  the  Scots  ;  and  they  show  the  inaccuracy  of 
opinion  that  this  wall  was  raised  by  the  B.o-  Buchanan  in  calling  it  the  Wall  of  Severus. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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Imperatori  Csesari  Tito  2£X\o 

Hadriano  Antonino 

Augusto,  Patri  Patriae 

Vexillatio  Legionis  Sexta?  Victricis 

Perfecit  Opus  Valli  (per) 

Passus  Quatuor  Mille  Centum 

Quadraginta  Unum.1 

The  meaning  of  the  legend  on  the  other  stone  is  similar  to  that 
on  the  stone  now  described  ;  except  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Twen- 
tieth Legion.  A  portion  of  the  stone  bearing  the  numerals  expressing 
the  extent  of  the  work  executed  by  the  Vexillation  or  Ensigns  of 
the  legion,  is  broken  off,  the  fragmentary  numerals — DXI  ( — 511) 
only  remaining.  On  this  stone  is  carved  a  naked  female  figure  with 
wings,  apparently  bearing  on  her  brow  a  laurel  wreath,  and  bearing  in 
her  hand  an  olive  branch  ;  but  this  figure,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
representation  of  Victory,  is  by  no  means  elegantly  executed. 

Another  monumental  stone,  sculptured  with  greater  artistic 
skill  than   the    two   now  mentioned,  although  inferior  in    that  re- 

1  i.e., — "  To  the  Emperor  Caesar  Titus  iElius  illatio"  has  been  disputed.  It  is  probably 
Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus,  the  father  of  synonymous  with  "  Vexillarii."  The  Roman 
his  country  ;  the  Vexillation  of  the  Sixth  legion  at  that  time  consisted  of  six  thousand 
Legion,  victorious,  perfected  (or  completed)  men.  It  was  divided  into  sixty  centuries, 
the  work  of  the  wall  to  the  extent  of  four  each  containing  one  hundred  men,  and  having 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-one  paces."  its  own  vexillum  or  standard.  For  the  de- 
li "perfected"  is  the  correct  translation  of  fence  of  the  standard,  ten  of  the  best  men  were 
"perfecit,"  this  proves  that  the  wall  termi-  selected  from  each  century,  and  they  were 
nated  on  the  west,  at  the  Chapel  Hill.  The  called  the  Vexillarii  (ensigns)  of  the  century, 
number  of  paces  mentioned  in  the  inscription  The  Vexillarii  of  the  centuries  put  together, 
represent  a  portion  of  the  wall  exceeding  four  numbered  600  chosen  men,  and  they  were 
Roman  miles — a  Roman  mile  being  1000  called  the  Vexillarii  of  the  Legion. 
Roman  paces.     The  precise  meaning  of  "Vex- 
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spect  to  some  others  which  have  been  discovered,  was  dug  up  on  the 

Chapel  Hill.    Upon  it,  within  the  mimic  facade  of  a  Corinthian  portico, 

is  the  form  of  Winged  Victory,  reclining  with  her  left  arm  upon  the 

globe,  the  symbol  of  universal  empire,  while  in  her  left  hand  she  holds 

a  palm  branch,  and  with  the  other  touches  an  oaken  wreath,  the 

Corona  Curia — the  civic  Crown  of  the  Eomans.     Within  this  wreath 

is  the  name  of  the  Twentieth  Legion,  while  on  the  tympanum  of  the 

pediment  above  are  the  names  and  titles  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus. 

On  the  pedestal  is  the  representation  of  a  wild  boar  as  if  making  its 

escape  from  the  huntsman  who  is  in  close  pursuit ;  and  also  a  record 

of  the  number  of  paces  of  the  wall  which  the  Twentieth  Legion  had 

executed.     The  Latin  inscription,  the  contractions  being  filled  up,  is 

as  follows : — 

IMPERATORI  C^ESARI 

TITO  ^ELIO  HADRIANO 

ANTONINO  AUGUSTO  PIO 

PATRI  PATRIAE 

VEXILLATIO  LEGIONIS 

VICESIM^  VALENTIS 

VICTRICTS  FECIT 

PER  PASSUS,  QUATUOR 
MILLE  QUADRINGENTOS  UNDECIM. 

i.e., — To  the  Emperor  Ceesar  Titus  ^Elius  Hadrianus,  Antoninus  Augustus  Pius,  the 
father  of  his  country, 

The  Vexillation  of  the  T'wentieth  Legion,  the  Valiant  and  Victorious, 
executed 

Four  Thousand  four  hundred  and  eleven  paces. 
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This  stone  is  now  deposited  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  the 
College  of  Glasgow,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  about  the  year  1695. 

These  three  legionary  stones,  which  were  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  West  Kilpatrick  about  the  year  1695,  are  all  the 
memorials  of  this  kind  which  exist  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus. 

At  Duntocher,  which  is  rather  more  than  two  English  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  Chapel  Hill,  stood  the  second  of  the  stations  in  the 
Roman  wall  on  the  west.  Every  vestige  of  this  fort,  which  is  described 
by  Gordon  as  being,  in  1725,  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation,  has 
now  disappeared  before  the  plough  ;  but  though  it  occupies  only  a 
secondary  rank  compared  with  other  forts,  both  in  extent  and  in  the 
number  of  its  defences,  yet  in  none  of  the  forts  have  been  discovered 
Eoman  remains  of  greater  interest,  or  in  a  more  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  About  150  years  ago  there  was  dug  up  at  Duntocher 
a  sculptured  stone,  bearing  an  inscription  and  various  decorations. 
The  inscription,  filling  up  the  contractions,  is  as  follows  : — 

IMPERATORI  ANTONINO 

AUGUSTO  PIO  PATRI  PATRIAE 

LEGIO  SECUNDA.  AUGUSTA 

FECIT  (PER)  PASSUS.  IIIICCLXX. 

i.e., — To  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Augustus    Pius,  father  of   his  country;    the 
Second  Legion,  Augusta,  executed  4270  paces. 

The  stone  has  carved  upon  it  a  Pegasus  or  winged  horse,  and  a 
sea-goat,  with  semicircular  decorations,    in  which    are  conspicuous 
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eagles'  heads  and  corner  rosettes  ;  the  winged  horse  being  intended  to 
symbolize  the  speed  of  their  northern  conquests,  and  the  sea-goat  is 
probably  a  device  of  the  Second  Legion,  while  the  other  ornaments 
are  arbitrary. 

When  first  discovered,  this  sculptured  stone  was  placed  over  the 
gateway  leading  to  Cochno  House — a  position  which,  from  its  expo- 
sure to  the  elements,  tended  to  deface  whatever  was  sculptured  upon 
it.  But  fortunately,  before  the  mischief  was  done,  it  was  placed  by 
its  proprietor,  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Barns,  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

A  sculptured  stone,  discovered  so  late  as  June  1812,  on  the 
farm  of  Broadfiekl,  about  half  a  mile  south-east  from  Duntocher 
station,  is  perhaps  the  principal  work  of  those  artists  who  were  occu- 
pied in  forming  monumental  stones  for  the  stations  of  the  "Wall  of 
Antoninus.  It  measures  50  by  30  inches,  and  besides  the  inscrip- 
tion, there  are  ornamental  carvings  of  devices  to  which  these  artists 
were  very  partial.  The  inscription,  the  contractions  being  filled  up, 
is  as  follows  : — 

IMPEEATOEI  C^ESABI 

TITO  ^ELIO  HADEIANO 

ANTONINO  AUGUSTO 

PATEI  PATRLE 
VEXILLATIO  LEGIONIS 

SEXTiE  VICTEICIS 
PEEFECIT  OPUS  VALLI 
PEE  co    x    X  CC  XL  PASSUUM. 
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i.e., — To  the  Emperor  Csesar  Titus  iElius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus, 
the  father  of  his  country,  the  Vexillation  of  the  Sixth  Legion,  the  Victorious, 
executed  the  work  of  the  wall,  3240  paces. 

Within  a  plain  raised  border  which  surrounds  the  stone  there 
appears  on  the  lower  portion,  the  representation  of  twin  winged  Vic- 
tories, each  of  whom  rests  one  foot  upon  a  globe,  and  supports  with 
uplifted  hands  a  tablet  bearing  the  inscription  above  quoted.  On  the 
right  hand  of  the  one  Victory  stands  a  Roman  soldier,  fully  equipped 
for  battle,  apparently  holding  a  spear,  and  leaning  on  his  scutum  or 
long-shaped  buckler,  which  was  bent  inward  like  a  half  cylinder,  and 
covered  with  a  cuirass ;  and  on  the  left  hand  of  the  other  Victory  is 
another  Roman  soldier,  a  Vexillarius,  more  lightly  accoutred,  support- 
ing with  his  right  hand  a  small  standard  or  ensign,  on  which  is 
carved  Viet.  Avg.,  i.e.,  Virtus  Augusti,  and  carrying  a  sheathed  sword 
in  his  left  hand,  a  scarf  descending  from  his  left  shoulder.  This  stone 
is  also  preserved  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Only  one  stone  has  been  found  on  which  the  name  of  Lollius 

Urbicus  appears.     The  inscription  upon  it  is 

POSVIT  LEGIO  SECUNDA  AVGVSTA  QVINTO  LOLLIO  VEBICO 
LEGATO  AVGVSTI  PROPR^ETOPJ. 

i.e., — The  Second  Legion,  Augusta,  placed  it  in  honour  of  Quintus  Lollius  Urbicus, 
Legate  and  Propraetor  of  Augustus. 

This  stone  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Bemulie.  It  was  presented 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Maitland, 
third  son  of  Charles  third  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
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We  must  pass  over  unnoticed  many  other  sculptured  stones, 
as  well  as  other  Eoman  remains,  such  as  coins,  medals,  altars,  etc., 
which  have  been  discovered  in  or  about  the  Wall  of  Antoninus. 

The  Wall  of  Antoninus  is  still  popularly  called  Graham's  Dyke. 
The  tradition,  as  told  by  Buchanan,  is,  that  it  received  this  name 
from  a  chieftain  of  the  Grahams,  who,  accompanied  by  his  followers, 
broke  through  the  Eoman  defences.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
"  gallant  Grahams  "  to  a  period  so  remote ;  and  the  etymology  of  the 
phrase  has,  it  is  more  probable,  a  Celtic,  not  a  Saxon  or  Anglican 
origin.  The  Gaelic  words  grym,  strength,  or  greim,  a  hold  or  fortifi- 
cation, and  diog  or  dig,  a  trench,  wall,  or  rampart,  are  suggestive ; 
and  the  two  terms  joined  together  signify  a  strong  rampart. 

After  the  death  of  Antoninus,  in  the  year  161,  when  Lollius 
Urbicus,  whose  wise  and  beneficent  government  in  Britain  had 
contributed  much  to  civilize  the  natives,  ceased  to  be  governor,  the 
tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  broke  through  this  barrier 
and  ravaged  the  country  on  the  south. 

In  the  reign  of  Severus  efforts  were  successfully  made  to  repair 
the  breaches  which  had  been  made  in  the  wall,  and  to  expel  these 
tribes  from  the  territory  on  the  south  upon  which  they  had  settled 
down.  That  Emperor  arrived  in  South  Britain  in  the  year  206,  and 
advanced  against  the  Caledonian  tribes  in  the  year  208.  Having 
reached  the  Wall  of  Antoninus,  he  penetrated  to  the  gorges  of  the 
Grampians,  and  pushed  his  way  northward  as  far  as  the  Moray 
Firth,  by  the  line  of  the  modern  road  to  Dunkeld  and  Blair  Athole, 


along  which  the  remains  of  Roman  camps  have  been  discovered.  So 
long  as  his  army  was  in  the  country,  the  tribes  remained  quiet, 
but  upon  its  being  withdrawn  hostilities  were  renewed,  and  the 
Caledonians  once  more  established  themselves  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Wall. 

Between  the  death  of  Severus  in  210  and  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  various  expeditions  were  made  against  the  Northern 
Britons,  to  whom  authors  of  the  period  now  apply  the  names  of 
Picts  and  Scots ;  but  it  was  not  until  367  that  any  serious  impres- 
sion was  made  upon  them.  In  that  year  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
sent  to  North  Britain  Theodosius,  who  forced  the  native  tribes  again 
to  retire  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus,  and  converted 
the  country  between  the  Wall  of  Hadrian  and  that  of  Antoninus  into 
a  Roman  province,  which  was  called  Valentia,  in  honour  of  Valens, 
the  colleague  and  successor  of  Valentinian.  Of  this  new  province  the 
capital  was  Alcluith,  the  modern  Dumbarton,  sometimes  designated 
by  early  chroniclers  Theodosia,  from  Theodosius. 

About  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  Stilicho,  under  the  reign 
of  Honorius,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Emperor  of  the  West  in  the 
year  395,  was  despatched  to  resist  the  Scots  and  Picts,  who  were 
pressing  forward  from  their  mountainous  retreats. 

But  the  colossal  Roman  Empire  was  now  suffering  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  barbarians ;  and  to 
repel  the  invaders  the  troops  in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  other  remote 
provinces,  were  gradually  withdrawn.     The  Picts  and  Scots  were  hi 
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consequence  emboldened ;  and  breaking  through  the  northern  wall, 
they  plundered  and  desolated  the  province  of  Valentia.  The  Britons 
in  that  province  repeatedly  applied  to  the  Roman  Government  for 
protection  or  assistance  against  their  hostile  neighbours,  who,  not 
having  felt  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  Romans,  were  more  fierce 
and  inclined  to  war.  These  applications  were  partially  successful. 
Theodosius  the  younger  sent  a  legion  into  Scotland,  under  the 
command  of  Gallio  Rovenna,  by  whom,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
422,  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  This 
was  the  last  Roman  legion  which  appeared  in  Scotland.  Ambassadors 
were  sent  in  the  year  444  or  445  to  the  Roman  consul  iEtius,  with 
a  renewed  appeal  for  help.  But  they  were  told  that  the  Roman 
forces  could  not  be  dispensed  with  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  in  the 
year  446,  the  Roman  troops  were  finally  withdrawn  from  Britain, 
which  had  felt  their  influence  for  more  than  three  hundred  years. 
On  that  occasion  the  Roman  consul  iEtius  advised  them  to  assume 
the  reins  of  self-government,  and  to  exert  themselves  for  their  own 
protection. 

The  Lennox  subsequent  to  its  occupation  by  the  Romans. 

After   the   final  departure    of  the   Romans  from   Britain,   the 

inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  and  that 

of  Hadrian,  that   is,  the  Roman  province  of  Valentia,  are  said  to 

have  formed  themselves  into  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  which  in- 

vol.  i.  c 
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eluded  the  Lennox  as  an  integral  part.  But  the  history  of  the 
Strathclyde  kingdom,  its  kings  and  their  achievements,  is  obscure 
and  uncertain  from  the  want  of  authentic  records,  and  has  been  so 
much  interwoven  and  overlaid  with  romance  that  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  separate  truth  from  fiction.  On  this  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lennox  only  a  few  words  need  therefore  be  said. 

The  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  while  most  frequently  known  by 
this  name,  has  been  sometimes  called  Regnum  Cambrense  or  Cum- 
hrense.  If  this  kingdom,  as  Chalmers  (in  his  Caledonia)  thinks,  had 
Irthing,  the  Eden,  and  the  Solway  for  its  boundaries  on  the  south, 
and  the  upper  Forth  and  Lochlomond  for  its  boundaries  on  the 
north,  and  extended  eastward  from  the  Irish  sea  and  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  to  the  Merse  and  Lothian,  it  would  include  Liddesdale, 
Teviotdale,  Dumfriesshire,  Galloway,  the  shires  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew, 
with  the  Lennox  embracing  the  western  portion  of  the  shire  of 
Stirling  and  a  great  part  of  the  shire  of  Dumbarton.  In  an  inquisi- 
tion made  by  David  Prince  of  Cumbria  (afterwards  David  the  First), 
in  the  reign  of  his  brother  Alexander  the  First,  about  1113,  con- 
cerning the  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  Cumbria,  which 
is  the  same  as  Strathclyde,  a  part  of  which  had  been  added  to  the 
See  of  Glasgow,  is  said  to  be  situated  between  England  and  Scot- 
land,1 indicating  that  Cumbria  was  of  the  same  extent  as  the  Roman 
province  of  Valentia,  England  being  then  confined  on  the  north  by 
the  Solway,  and  Scotland  by  the  Firth  of  Forth.     The  capital  of  the 

1  Sir  James  Dalrymple's  Collections  concerning  Scottish  History.     Edinburgh,  1705,  8vo. 
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Strathclyde  kingdom  was  the  Roman  Theodosia,  which  had  early 
acquired  the  name  of  Alcluith  or  Alcluid — "  a  city  of  the  Britons," 
says  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  was  born  in  the  year  672,  and  who 
died  in  the  year  735,  "strongly  fortified  to  this  day,  which  is  called 
Alcluith  ; "  and  again,  "  Alcluith,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
Britons  signifies  the  Rock  Cluith,  for  it  is  near  a  river  of  that  name." 

During  the  period  that  the  Romans  occupied  Britain,  and  long 
after,  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  district  from  Lochfine  on  the 
west  to  Lochlomond,  comprehending  a  part  of  Stirlingshire  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  shire  of  Dumbarton,  or  what  was  after- 
wards known  under  the  name  of  the  Lennox,  were  called  "Atta- 
cotti,"  or  the  Eithacceti,  that  is,  the  dwellers  along  the  extremity  of 
the  wood.  The  descendants  of  the  Attacotti,  from  their  dwelling  on 
the  borders  of  the  Cluyd  or  Clyde,  are  historically  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons. 

The  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  was  surrounded  by  powerful 
enemies  on  every  side.  To  the  north  of  the  Firths  of  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde  were  the  Caledonii,  mentioned  by  the  Roman  historians  in 
their  accounts  of  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain,  believed  to  be  the 
Albiones  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  to  whom  the  name 
of  Picti  or  Picts,  from  their  having  painted  themselves,  was  subse- 
quently applied  by  the  Romans.  Though  of  a  common  origin,  they 
formed  a  number  of  independent  tribes,  who  were  often  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  whom  only  a  sense  of  common  clanger  and  a  desire 
to  secure  their  common   safety  united,  just  as  on  the  invasion  of 
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North  Britain  by  Agricola  they  formed  a  powerful  confederacy, 
headed  by  Galgacus,  for  their  protection  ;  an  event  which  appears  to 
have  idtimately  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Pictish  monarchy, 
though  that  great  chief  never  acquired  regal  power.  The  names 
and  districts  of  the  thirteen  tribes  of  which  the  Caledonians  consisted, 
in  the  second  century,  are  specially  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The 
Picts,  as  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Mr.  Skene,  occupied,  in  the 
year  731,  when  Bede  closed  his  History,  the  whole  of  Scotland  north 
of  the  Filths  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  with  the  exception  of  the 
southern  part  of  Argyllshire,  embracing  the  present  counties  of  Kin- 
ross, Fife,  Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Moray,  Inverness, 
Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Argyll.1 

On  the  north-west,  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  was  exposed  to 
the  hostility  of  other  tribes,  namely,  the  Dalriads  or  Scots,  a  colony 
of  whom  from  Ireland  effected  a  settlement  in  North  Britain, — a  race 
of  people  who,  though  not  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
or  the  Hiberni,  were  established  there  at  the  time  when  Caesar 
invaded  Britain.  The  Scots  were  separated  from  the  Strathclyde 
Britons  by  the  Firth  of  the  Clyde,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  southern  part  of  Argyllshire,  including  the  island  of 
Islay,  or  the  territory  to  the  south  of  Linne  Loch, — a  district  of  small 
extent  compared  with  the  extensive  kingdom  of  the  Picts,  but  in 
which  they  established  themselves  and  maintained  their  position, 
aided  by  the  mountainous  boundaries  which,  from  the  impervious 

1  Skene's  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  24-33. 
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character  of  the  country,  formed  a  strong  rampart  of  defence,  and 
by  their  close  communication  with  their  race  in  Ireland. 

On  the  south,  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  was  exposed  to  the 
hostile  attacks  of  the  Angli  or  Northumbrians,  who  occupied  Kyle 
and  Cunningham.  The  Firth  of  Forth  was  their  northern  boundary, 
as  it  was  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Picts. 

The  Picts,  the  Scots  and  the  Saxons,  were  respectively  ambitious 
of  adding  to  their  territories  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  ;  but  the 
Britons  of  Strathclyde  successfully  resisted  their  attacks  for  many 
years  after  the  Eomans  had  left  Britain. 

About  the  year  756  Alclycle  or  Dumbarton,  their  great  strong- 
hold, surrendered  to  the  successful  arms  of  Eadbert,  King  of  Nor- 
thumbria,  and  of  Angus  MacFergus,  King  of  the  Picts,  who  had  com- 
bined against  them.  But  though  the  Picts,  during  the  reign  of 
Angus  MacFergus,  maintained  their  ascendency  against  all  competi- 
tors, the  Britons  of  Strathclyde  were  not  completely  subdued ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  gradual  decline  of  the  power  of  Northumbria 
towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  little  principality  of  Strathclyde 
continued  to  preserve  a  nominal  independence  for  a  century  longer.1 

Limited  as  was  the  extent  of  the  country  which  the  Scots 
occupied,  they  ultimately  triumphed  over  both  the  Picts  and  the 
Britons  of  Strathclyde. 

Though  surrounded  by  the  tribes  of  the  Picts,  and  occupying  a 
much  poorer  and  smaller  extent  of  country,  and  greatly  fewer  in 

1  Robertson's  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  19. 
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number,  yet  protected  by  their  mountain  barriers,  unenviecl  perhaps 
from  the  poverty  of  their  country  by  their  neighbours,  and  maintain- 
ing a  constant  alliance  with  their  race  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  turning 
to  account,  from  a  sagacious  policy,  the  misunderstandings  and  dis- 
sensions that  arose  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  Picts,  the 
Scots  succeeded  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  (about  843), 
during  the  reign  of  Kenneth  MacAlpine,  in  completely  subduing  the 
Picts,  or  in  effecting  a  revolution,  called  the  Scottish  conquest, 
by  which  the  various  independent  tribes  of  the  southern  Picts 
were  united  under  Kenneth,  the  sovereign  of  the  Scots.  How  this 
revolution  was  effected  we  are  not  informed  by  any  of  our  histo- 
rians. It  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration  to  affirm,  as  some  writers  have 
done,  that  the  Scots  exterminated  the  whole  of  the  Pictish  nation,  or 
that  they  were  merged  and  lost  in  the  race  of  the  victors.  But  the 
very  name  of  Picts  gradually  ceased  to  be  used,  and  the  term  Scots 
was  applied  to  the  whole  people,  and  Scotia  to  their  country.  It  is 
believed  that  the  conquest  of  the  Picts  by  the  Scots  was  confined  to 
the  country  south  of  the  Grampians,  or  to  the  southern  Picts,  and 
that  the  Scots  were  assisted  by  the  northern  Picts,  who  at  that  time 
were  independent  of  the  southern  Picts,  and  who,  after  the  conquest, 
instead  of  suffering  from  it,  obtained  an  accession  of  territory. 

At  a  later  period  the  Scots  also  added  to  their  own  kingdom  that 
of  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde  suffered 
from   the   attacks    of    the   Danish    sea-kings,   who,   having    estab- 
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lislied  themselves  in  Ireland,  crossed  the  Irish  Channel,  and 
committed  ravages  on  the  district  about  the  river  Clyde.  In 
the  year  870  the  Danes,  under  Ivar  and  Olave,  besieged  the  Castle 
of  Alcluid,  and,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  the  garrison  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  from  the  want  of  provisions  and  the  prevalence  of 
disease.  Having  plundered  the  town  of  Alcluid,  the  victors  spread 
over  the  country  around,  which  they  despoiled ;  after  which  they 
returned  to  Ireland.  '  They  revisited  the  district  in  the  years  874 
and  875,  and  plundered  anew  the  town  of  Alcluid  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  These  incursions,  added  to  the  attacks  of  the  Picts, 
Scots,  and  Angli,  still  further  impaired  the  power  of  the  Britons  of 
Strathclyde.1 

About  the  year  920,  Constantine,  the  third  King  of  the  Scots, 
secured  as  successor  to  Dovenal,  King  of  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  the 
election  of  his  brother  Donald  ;  and  thus  was  peace  insured  between 
the  two  nations  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  ;  but  in  the  year 
965  war  broke  out  between  them,  and  in  a  battle  fought  in  Lothian 
the  Britons  concjuered  the  Scots.  This  triumph  was  only  temporary. 
In  the  reign  of  Kenneth  the  Third,  the  Britons  were  overpowered, 
and  finally  subdued  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Varconar,  and  their  king- 
dom of  Strathclyde  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Scots.2 

The  Britons  of  Strathclyde  are  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
the  Welsh,  along  with  the  Normans,  English,  Scots,  and  Galloway 

1  Annals  of  Ulster  ;  Ware's  Irish  Antiquities,  p.  10S  ;  Saxon  Chronicle;  Usher's  Primordia, 
P-  719.  -  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  355-393. 
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men,  in  a  charter  by  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  by  which  they  are  commanded  to  pay  their  tithes,  and 
whatever  other  ecclesiastical  clues  they  were  bound  to  pay  by 
the  law  of  God.  They  are  mentioned  under  the  same  designation 
in  charters  by  King  William  the  Lion,  the  successor  of  Malcolm  the 
Fourth. 

Having  thus  given  some  brief  notices  of  the  Eoman  con- 
quest and  occupation  of  the  Lennox,  and  of  the  people  by  whom 
it  was  inhabited  when  the  Romans  held  it,  and  after  they  had 
abandoned  it,  down  to  the  time  when  the  Earldom  of  Lennox 
was  constituted,  we  shall  now  trace  more  particularly  the  boun 
daries  of  that  Earldom,  and  describe  the  territory  which  it  com- 
prehended. 

Extent,  Boundaries,  and  Topography  of  the  Lennox. 

The  ancient  name  given  to  the  territory  afterwards  called  the 
Lennox  was  Levenachs  or  Levenauchen,  a  Celtic  word,  which  signifies 
"the  field  of  the  Leven"  or  "smooth  stream,"  corresponding  with 
the  great  lake  which  anciently  was  named  Lochleven,  but  is  now 
called  Lochlomond,  and  the  beautiful  stream  which  winds  its  serpen- 
tine course  from  Lochlomond,  through  Strathleven,  for  about  seven 
miles,  till  it  joins  the  Clyde  at  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton.  The  name, 
by  a  slight  change,  was  easily  corrupted  into  Levenax,  Lennax,  and 
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ultimately  Lennox,  the  names  which  most  commonly  appear  in  the 
charters  of  these  lands. 

The  original  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Earldom  of  Lennox  can- 
not now  be  exactly  ascertained.  The  earliest  description  of  it  occurs 
in  a  charter  by  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  dated  14th  July  1321,  to 
Malcolm  fourth  Earl  of  Lennox,  of  the  whole  Earldom  of  Lennox  and 
Sheriffship  of  Dumbarton,  with  the  castle,  which  castle  King  Alexander 
the  Third  had  for  a  time,  at  his  desire,  taken  from  Maldouen,  third 
Earl  of  Lennox,  to  be  restored  to  the  said  Maldouen  and  his  heirs 
whenever  it  should  seem  expedient  to  them  or  to  him,  all  to  be  held 
by  Malcolm  and  his  heirs  of  the  granter  and  his  heirs.  In  this  charter 
the  boundaries  of  the  Earldom  are  described  as  extending  from 
Easter  Douglas  to  Sehymmie  and  from  Sehymmie  to  Keryne,  and 
as  Keryne  runs  into  Phale,  and  then  to  the  water  which  is  called 
Gall,  and  as  the  same  Gall  runs  into  the  lake,  and  from  the  same 
Gall  to  Fynnovhne  as  it  runs  into  the  Fortht,  and  from  Fynnovhne 
to  the  east  march  of  Cramonane,  and  from  that  march  to  the  rivulet 
which  is  called  Melath,  and  from  the  rivulet  of  Melath  to  Keryne.1 

Even  from  this  particular  description  it  is  difficult,  in  conse- 
quence of  nearly  all  the  names  here  given  having  been  long  since  sup- 
planted by  others,  to  determine  with  exact  accuracy  the  boundaries 
of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox  as  indicated  in  that  charter.  A  few  of 
these  names,  however,  can  be  identified  with  those  of  modern  times, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  these,  and  the  information  which  may  be 

1  Fide  vol.  ii.  pp.  20-22,  No.  18. 
VOL.  I.  D 
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derived  from  other  sources,  the  leading  boundaries  of  the  Earldom 
may  with  considerable  correctness  be  made  out. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton,  which  was  formed  out  of  the 
rural  deanery  of  Lennox,  perhaps  supplies  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining, with  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy,  the  old  bound- 
aries of  the  Earldom,  with  the  addition  of  the  parishes  of  Campsy 
and  Kilsyth.  It  embraces  the  parishes  of  Arrochar,  Baldernock, 
Balfron,  Bonhill,  Buchanan,  Cardross,  Drymen,  Dumbarton,  Fintry, 
Killearn,  Kilmaronock,  New  Kilpatrick,  Old  Kilpatrick,  Luss,  Bose- 
neath,  Bow,  and  Strathblane.  The  deanery  of  Lennox,  as  given  in 
the  Origines  Parochiales,  included  also  Kilsyth  and  Campsy,  both 
of  which  certainly  formed  part  of  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the 
Lennox  family,  and  Kirkintilloch  and  Cumbernauld,  which  were 
no  part  of  their  ancient  inheritance.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
immense  estate  may  be  formed  from  a  retour  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  as  heir-male  of  Charles  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Bichmond,  to 
the  portion  of  the  original  Earldom  possessed  by  him.1  Half  of  the 
lauds,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  had  fallen  to  the  families  of  Haldane 
of  Gleneagles  and  Napier  of  Merchiston ;  but  the  half  which  was 
possessed  by  Duke  Charles  forms  a  list  by  far  too  numerous  to  be 
given  here. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Lennox,  or  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox, 
were  probably  co-extensive  with  the  shire  of  Dumbarton  as  it  origi- 
nally existed.     But  in  the  fourteenth   century  that  shire  was  dis- 

1  Cartnlarium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  100. 
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membered  and  its  limits  greatly  altered  and  abridged  by  the  disjunc- 
tion of  the  six  parishes  of  Fintry,  Campsy,  Strathblane,  Balfron, 
Drynien,  and  Inchcalleoch  from  it,  and  their  annexation  to  the  shire 
of  Stirling,  the  parishes  of  Cumbernauld  and  Kirkintilloch  being  in 
exchange  annexed  to  the  shire  of  Dumbarton.  By  an  Act  of  the  Par- 
liament of  King  James  the  Fourth,  passed  on  15th  March  1503,  when 
the  jurisdictions  of  several  shires  were  arranged,  the  six  parishes  of 
Fintry,  Campsy,  Strathblane,  Balfron,  Drymen,  and  Inchcalleoch  were 
restored  to'their  original  county ;  and  that  part  of  Coule  which  was  not 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll's  jurisdiction  was  annexed  to 
Dumbarton,  whilst  the  lands  of  Lenzie,  which  comprehended  Kirkin- 
tilloch and  Cumbernauld,  then  in  the  Sheriffdom  of  Dumbarton,  were 
annexed  to  the  shire  of  Stirling.3  Thus  the  shire  of  Dumbarton 
acquired  nearly  its  original  dimensions.  But  this  arrangement  was 
not  of  long  continuance,  for  by  another  Act,  passed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  King  James  the  Fourth,  on  8th  May  1509,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  jurisdictions  of  counties  were  to  be  the  same  as  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1503.  The  six  Lennox  parishes  thus  continued 
to  be  disjoined  from  the  county  of  Dumbarton.2 

In  the  reign  of  King  Eobert  the  Bruce,  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming, 
who  was  Sheriff  of  the  county  and  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbar- 
ton, obtained  a  charter  of  the  barony  of  Kirkintilloch,  which  belonged 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  nox,  but  were  included  in  the  shire  of  Stir- 

vol.  ii.  pp.  241,  243-251.     Eesides  these  six  ling. 

parishes  the  parishes  of  Killearn  and  Balder-  2  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland, 

nock  formed  a  part  of  the  Earldom  of  Len-  vol.  ii.  p.  2GS. 
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formerly  to  Sir  John  Cuming.  Although  that  harony  was  locally 
situated  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  the  charter  bound  the  grantee  to 
attend  the  courts  of  the  county  of  Dumbarton.1 

In  a  charter  obtained  by  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Biggar  from  King 
Robert  the  Second,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  of  the  lands  and 
barony  of  Lenzie,  which  comprehended  Kirkintilloch  and  Cumber- 
nauld, these  lands  are  declared  to  be  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton.2 

Nor  were  these  the  only  disjunctions  of  lands  from  the  county 
of  Dumbarton.  In  the  year  1388,  King  Robert  the  Second  granted 
to  Sir  Patrick  Graham,  ancestor  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  a 
warrant  for  separating  various  lands  from  the  shire  of  Dumbarton,  and 
annexing  them  to  that  of  Stirling.  As  a  specimen  of  the  mode 
of  transferring  portions  of  one  county  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  neigh- 
bouring county,  by  the  simple  fiat  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  the  terms 
of  the  royal  warrant  may  here  be  stated  in  a  translation  from  the 
original  Latin  : — 

Robert,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Scots,  to  all  his  upright  people  to 
whom  the  present  letters  shall  come,  greeting  :  Know  ye  that  we  have  granted,  at 
the  importunate  desire  of  our  beloved  and  faithful  Patrick  of  Graham,  Knight,  that 
his  lands  underwritten,  namely,  the  carucate  of  Kilmonevane,  and  the  lands  of 
Clockbar,  Dougalistown,  Barloch,  Kaystoun,  and  the  two  Tavnachis  with  the  per- 
tinents, which  hitherto  from  ancient  time  have  belonged  to  the  shire  of  Dumbar- 
ton, be  annexed  in  all  time  to  come  to  the  shire  of  Stirling,  and  that  the  said 
Patrick  and  his  heirs  be  bound  to  render  within  the  shire  of  Stirling  the 
services  which  are  and  were  due  to  us  from  old  time  within  the  shire  of  Dumbar- 
ton, and  that  they  be  absolved  from  rendering  all  service  in  the  shire  of  Dum- 

1  Eeg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  i.  No.  80.  -  Ibid.  Lib.  vii.  No.  24. 
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barton  for  all  time  to  come  perfectly  and  wholly  :  wherefore  we  give  to  our  Sheriff 
of  Dumbarton  who  now  is,  and  who  for  the  time  shall  be,  by  the  tenour  of  these 
presents  firmly  in  command,  that  he  do  not,  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  these 
presents,  compel  the  said  lands  to  render  services  to  us  within  his  own  jurisdic- 
tion :  We  also  command  the  Sheriff  of  Stirling,  who  now  is  and  who  for  the  time 
shall  be,  to  compel,  should  it  be  necessary,  the  foresaid  Patrick  and  his  heirs  and 
the  possessors  of  the  same  lands,  to  render  the  service  due  to  us  from  the  said  lands, 
and  to  receive  these  things,  as  was  wont  to  be  done  within  the  shire  of  Dumbarton. 
Given  under  the  testimony  of  our  Great  Seal,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  reign  the  seventeenth.1 

The  simplicity  and  precision  of  this  deed,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  the  profusion  of  verbiage  which  is  met  with  in  deeds  and  in  Acts 
of  Parliament  of  a  later  period,  can  hardly  escape  the  notice  of  the 
reader. 

Matters  remained  in  this  position  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
during  which  the  peoj)le  of  Dumbarton  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  dismemberment  of  their  county.  At  length,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  they  made  a  vigorous,  but  an 
unsuccessful,  effort  to  recover  the  disjoined  districts.  The  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament  on  that  occasion  throw  some  light  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Lennox.  In  the  Parliament  held  on  3d  October  1639, 
an  Act  was  introduced  for  disjoining  seven  parishes  from  the 
shire  of  Stirling,  and  adding  them  to  that  of  Dumbarton.  It  was 
appointed  that  the  Act  should  be  shown  to  the  Earls  of  Mar  and 
Airth,  and  they  were  to  be  heard  thereupon.2  The  Earl  of  Mar  was 
hereditary  Sheriff  of  Stirlingshire,  and  the  Earl  of  Airth  had  extensive 

1  Original  in  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  Char-  2  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland, 

ter-chest  at  Buchanan.  vol.  v.  p.  271. 
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estates  in  Menteith  :  these  noblemen  were  therefore  much  inter- 
ested. 

In  the  same  Parliament,  on  19th  October  that  year,  an  Act 
bears,  that  anent  the  supplication  presented  for  the  Sheriffdom  of 
Dumbarton,  desiring  seven  parishes  to  be  disunited  from  the  shire 
of  Stirling  and  united  to  that  of  Dumbarton,  the  Laird  of  Keir  was 
appointed  to  advertise  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  be  present  to  answer 
thereto  upon  the  following  Monday.1 

The  Minutes  of  the  Parliament  of  Kino-  Charles  the  First,  held 
on  13th  November  1641,  the  King  himself  being  present,  bear  that 
the  Act  for  disjoining  seven  parishes  from  the  shire  of  Stirling,  and 
annexing  them  to  that  of  Dumbarton,  for  the  reasons  therein  con- 
tained, was  read  in  audience  of  his  Majesty  and  Parliament;  and  that 
the  King  delayed  giving  an  answer  thereto  till  the  next  Parliament, 
that  it  might  be  then  determined.  In  the  meantime  the  Council  was 
recommended  to  prepare  the  same  for  Parliament. 

The  Act  produced  by  the  Council  bears  that  Dumbartonshire 
had  been  ancient  and  of  large  extent,  having  consisted  of  fourteen 
parishes  ;  until  of  late  seven  parishes  thereof,  namely,  Inchcalleoch 
(now  Buchanan),  Drymen,  Balfron,  Fintry,  Killearn,  Strathblane, 
and  Campsy  had  been  withdrawn  therefrom ;  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were  put  to  great  disadvantage  in  having  to  answer  in  the 
Sheriff-courts  at  Stirling,  in  respect  that  many  of  them  were  distant 
twenty  miles  from  that  town,  while  the  furthest  lay  within  six  or 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  2S2. 


eight  miles  from  Dumbarton  ;  that  the  sis  parishes  whereof  Dumbar- 
tonshire then  consisted,  being  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  vassals 
and  tenants  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  other  noblemen,  were  unable 
to  send  Commissioners  to  Parliament,  there  being  only  nine  freeholders 
and  vassals  to  the  King  therein,  and  all  of  them,  except  one,  of 
small  estates,  whereby  they  were  forced  to  elect  Sheriffs  that  were  not 
vassals  to  the  King  ;  and  therefore  it  was  ordained  that  in  all  time 
coming  the  said  seven  parishes  are  of  the  shire  of  Dumbarton. 

Nine  reasons  were  stated  separately  for  this  Act,  and  entered 
along  with  it  in  the  records  of  Parliament.  The  first  was  that  the 
seven  parishes  lay  much  nearer  to  Dumbarton  than  to  Stirling,  the 
most  part  being  within  eight  or  nine  miles  from  it,  and  distant 
sixteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Stirling,  through  muirs  and  mountains 
and  over  sundry  great  waters. 

The  second  reason  was  that  the  infeftments  of  the  heritors  bore 
to  lie  in  Dumbartonshire,  as  Lord  Napier's  and  others. 

The  fifth  reason  was  that  the  shire  of  Stirling  was  of  large 
extent,  consisting,  besides  the  said  seven  kirks,  of  fifteen  kirks  and 
parishes,  and  Dumbartonshire  had  then  only  six  parish  churches. 

The  ninth  reason  was,  that  either  the  seven  kirks  would  require 
to  be  declared  to  be  of  Dumbartonshire,  or  else  that  that  shire  would 
have  to  be  annexed  to  some  other  shire,  and  the  nine  freeholders  of 
the  King  to  be  freed  of  the  great  burden  of  furnishing  commissioners 
to  Parliament  in  time  coming.1 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  pp.  271,  282,  461. 
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But  these  reasons  were  of  no  avail  against  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  then  hereditary  Sheriff  of  Stirlingshire  ;  and  the  seven 
Lennox  parishes  continue  to  form  part  of  the  county  of  Stirling  to 
this  day. 

The  extreme  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Lennox  may  be  thus 
described  : — On  the  south  were  the  river  Clyde,  and  the  estuary  which 
separates  it  from  Renfrewshire ;  on  the  west,  the  county  of  Argyll 
and  Lochlong ;  on  the  north  was  that  part  of  the  Grampian  moun- 
tains in  Perthshire  which  overhangs  Lochlomond  ;  and  on  the  east  the 
Lennox  was  bounded  by  the  western  portion  of  the  earldom  of  Men- 
teith  and  the  parishes  of  Kippen,  Gargunnock,  and  Kilsyth,  in  the 
county  of  Stirling.  Along  the  south  and  west  side  of  the  county, 
stretching  from  east  to  west,  are  the  parishes  of  New  and  Old  Kil- 
patrick,  Dumbarton,  Cardross,  Bonhill,  Luss,  Roseneath,  and  Row. 
On  the  north-west  is  the  parish  of  Arrochar ;  and  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  were  originally  the  parishes  of  Inchcalleoch,  now 
Buchanan,  Kilmaronock,  and  Drymen,  both  bounded  by  Menteith, 
Baffron,  Killearn,  Strathblane,  Baldernock,  and  Campsy.  From  the 
bridge  over  the  river  Kelvin, — which  forms  a  boundary  between  the 
counties  of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  parish  of  New  or  East  Kilpatrick, — to  the  rivulet  of  Inverarnan, 
at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Lennox,  in  the  parish  of  Arrochar, 
the  extreme  length  of  the  Lennox  is  forty-seven  miles,  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  eight  to  two  miles,  the  broadest  part  being  between  Kil- 
maronock and   Roseneath,   and  the  narrowest  part  between  Tarbet 
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on  Lochloniond  and  Lochlong.  These  measurements  do  not  include 
the  parishes  of  Cumbernauld  and  Kirkintilloch,  which  are  situated 
between  the  shire  of  Lanark  on  the  south  and  that  of  Stirling  on  the 
north,  being  separated  about  six  mdes  from  the  south-east  end  of 
Dumbartonshire.  These  parishes  contain  32 J  square  miles.  The 
other  parishes  of  the  county  contain  228  square  miles  and  about 
167'040  imperial  acres. 

The  territory  of  the  Lennox  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  tracts  of  country  in  Scotland.  The  hills  of  Kilpatrick,  East 
and  West,  clothed  with  woods  of  natural  growth,  here  and  there  pre- 
senting abrupt  and  lofty  precipices,  and  divided  by  deep  chasms,  give 
a  romantic  aspect  to  the  district  which  they  beautify.  But  in 
Eoseneath,  Eow,  Luss,  and  Arrochar  the  mountains  rise  to  a  greater 
elevation.  Many  of  them  are  between  2000  and  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  is  Benvoirlich,  in  the  parish  of  Arrochar, 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  3092  feet,  and  is  only  100  feet  lower 
than  Benlomond  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  which  lies  at  its  base. 

Besides  these  hills  and  mountains  there  are  the  hills  of  Lennox, 
which  stretch  eastward  from  Dumbarton  to  Stilling,  along  the  middle 
of  the  ancient  district  of  the  Lennox.  From  Dumbarton  to  the  valley 
of  Blane,  which  runs  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  passing 
into  the  valley  of  the  Enrick  on  the  west,  this  range  is  called  the 
Kilpatrick  hills.  To  the  hills  between  the  valley  of  the  Blane  and 
Stirling  is  more  strictly  applied  the  name  of  the  Lennox  hills.  Further 
to  the  east  the  range  receives  various  names,  according  to  the  name 
VOL.  i.  e 
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of  the  parish  in  which  they  are  situated,  as  the  Killearn,  the  Campsy, 
the  Kilsyth,  the  Fintry,  and  the  Gargunnock  hills.  The  Lennox 
hills  stretch  along  the  whole  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  parish 
of  Strathblane,  and  the  Earl's  Seat,  which  is  the  most  elevated  point, 
is  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  None  of  the  Lennox  hills 
rise  to  a  great  height ;  but  in  the  parishes  of  Killearn,  Strathblane, 
and  Fintry  the  rocks,  which  are  stupendous  columns  of  basalt,  contri- 
bute much  to  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  On  the  level 
part  of  the  Lennox  hills  there  is  great  abundance  of  peat,  from 
which  trees  have  been  dug  up  at  various  times,  and  from  this  it 
may  be  concluded  that  these  hills  were  formerly  well  clothed  with 
wood :  now,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  covered  with  beautiful 
herbage,  and  are  of  great  value  for  grazing  purposes. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Lennox  was  its  extensive  forests. 
These  afforded  in  ancient  times  ample  opportunities  for  the  chase, 
and  the  people  appear  to  have  derived  from  this  source  a  consi- 
derable part  of  their  sustenance.  The  lands  of  Bannerad  abounded 
with  wild  animals  of  the  chase.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
reddendo  of  a  kid  and  a  choice  deer  in  a  charter  of  these  lands 
by  Malcolm,  third  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  reserved  them  out  of  the 
charter  of  Luss,  and  granted  them,  along  with  five  islands  in 
Lochlomond,  to  Gillemichel,  Gillemartyne,  and  Gillecondad,  sons 
of  Gilmychel,  during  the  life  of  Gillecondad.1  That  such  animals 
continued  to  abound  in  that  district  nearly  300  years  later,  may  be 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p,  25. 
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concluded  from  the  following  entry  in  the  treasurer's  accounts,  1538, 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Fifth  : — "  Item,  Gevin  to  Duncane 
Campbell  of  Drumfad,  for  ane  horse  of  his  that  was  slane  tursand  the 
Kingis  venneson  out  of  Glenfmlas,  at  the  Kingis  Grace's  command, 
v  lib.  vi  s.  viii  d." 

But  some  parts  of  the  Lennox  were  in  olden  times  famous  for 
their  rich  pasturage  and  dairy  produce.  The  reddendo  of  two  cheeses 
from  every  house  in  the  lands  of  Luss  in  which  cheese  was  made, 
stipulated  for  the  King's  host  in  a  charter  of  these  lands  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Second,  by  Maldouen,  third  Earl  of  Lennox,  to  Gil- 
more,  son  of  Maldouen,1  suggests  that  the  valleys  of  Luss,  amidst  the 
extensive  forests  that  surrounded  them,  were  of  this  description. 

The  Lennox  is  still  well  wooded,  and  in  it  several  forest  trees 
have  attained  almost  unexampled  proportions.  An  ash-tree,  which 
stood  in  the  churchyard  of  BonhilL  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  species  in  this  country.  In  the  year  1768 
it  measured  1 6  feet  9  inches  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  five  feet. 
In  1784  it  measured  17  feet  9  inches,  and  at  the  height  of  one  foot 
above  the  ground  the  tree  was  33  feet  in  girth.  The  circumference 
of  the  trunk  where  smallest  measured,  in  the  year  1811,  upwards  of 
18  feet.2  The  trunk  of  this  venerable  tree  was  hollow  for  many 
years,  and  for  a  long  time  the  branches  were  supported  by  iron  clasps  ; 
but  it  was  removed  some  years  ago. 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Leveoax,  p.  19. 

2  New  Statistical  Account,  Bonhill  Parish,  vol.  viii.  pp.  220,  221. 
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Another  remarkable  tree  is  thus  described  in  Gilpin's  Forest 
Scenery : — "  Near  the  house  of  Bonhill,  in  Dumbartonshire,  there 
is  a  very  ancient  and  remarkable  ash.  This  tree  has  been  surrounded 
by  a  sloping  bank  of  earth  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet.  A 
little  above  this  artificial  bank,  or  about  four  feet  above  the  natural 
surface,  it  measured  34  feet  1  inch  ;  at  the  height  of  four  feet  above 
this  bank  it  measured  2 1  feet  3  inches ;  and  at  the  height  of  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  immediately  under  the  three  great  arms  into 
which  it  divides,  22  feet  9  inches.  At  the  junction  of  these  arms 
the  leading  trunk  had,  above  a  century  ago,  been  broken,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  tree  has  become  hollowed.  One  of  these  arms 
measured  10  feet  4  inches,  another  11  feet,  and  the  third  12 
feet  in  girth,  and  yet  they  seem  not  to  have  been  original  branches, 
but  only  pollards  formed  after  the  trunk  was  broken  over.  Many 
years  ago,  the  tree  being  hollowed  and  opened  on  one  side,  the  open- 
ing was  formed  into  a  door,  and  the  other  part  of  the  tree  scooped 
out.  In  this  way  a  small  room,  9  feet  1  inch  in  diameter,  was  formed 
within  the  trunk.  Its  roof  is  conical,  and  1 1  feet  high.  It  is  floored 
and  surrounded  with  an  hexagonal  bench,  on  which  eighteen  people 
can  sit,  with  a  table  in  the  middle ;  and  above  the  door  there  are 
five  small  leaden  windows.  Though  the  tree  has  decayed  in  the 
heart  it  has  continued  to  live  in  the  bark  and  to  form  a  great  arch  of 
new  wood.  The  whole  trunk,  which  is  a  vast  mass,  is  thickly  covered 
with  fresh  vigorous  branches."1 

1  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  edited  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  1834,  vol.  i.  pp.  264,  265. 
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In  Roseneath,  the  late  clergyman  of  that  parish  boasted  that,  in 
the  woods  of  Campsail  and  in  the  policies  around  the  castle  and  church, 
there  were  trees  of  great  magnitude  and  beauty.  But  he  added  that 
the  botanic  glory  of  the  parish  is  the  two  silver  Jirs  near  the  site  of 
the  old  mansion  of  the  Campbells  of  Carrick.  Their  circumference, 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  is  about  1 9  feet,  and  their  lofty  stems 
support  a  profusion  of  mighty  boughs,  by  the  peculiar  form  and 
grouping  of  which  such  an  expression  of  power  and  majesty  is 
conveyed,  as  to  excite,  even  in  the  most  insensible,  sublime  emo- 
tions.1 

At  the  other  side  of  the  Lennox,  forest  trees  are  also  remarkable 
for  growth.  In  the  parish  of  East  or  New  Kilpatrick,  beech  trees  are 
most  congenial  to  the  soil,  and  attain  the  greatest  size.  At  Balvie 
there  is  an  avenue  of  tall  and  handsome  beeches  worthy  of  notice 
for  the  uniformity  of  height  and  girth  of  so  great  a  number.  A 
beech  much  larger  than  any  of  these  grows  at  Dugalstone.  At  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  it  measures  1 6  feet  in  circumference  ;  and  its 
branches  cover  a  space  of  22  yards  diameter.  Other  forest  trees  of 
considerable  size  are  found,  and  the  soil  seems  favourable  to  the  fir 
tribe.  A  Scotch  fir  was  recently  cut  at  Garscube  which  measured 
upwards  of  9  feet  in  girth  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  con- 
tained 155  solid  feet  of  timber ;  and  two  more  growing  at  Balvie  are 
of  nearly  as  great  a  size.     At  Dugalstone  are  many  large  and  beauti- 

1  New  Statistical  Account:  RoseneathParish,       the  estate  of  Roseneath  for  sale,  these  famous 
vol.  viii.  p.  113.     In  the  late  advertisement  of       firs  are  stated  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe. 
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ful  spruce  and  silver  firs.  Ashes,  elms,  and  sycamores  thrive  well ; 
but  the  oak  is  preferred  for  new  plantations,  though  there  is  none 
of  great  size  or  age.  A  walnut  tree  at  Mams  measures  11^  feet 
in  girth.1 

In  the  parish  of  Strathblane  there  were,  in  1796,  two  oak  trees 
near  the  road  at  Blarquhosh,  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  parish. 
The  larger  tree  measured  15  feet  in  circumference,  and  its  branches 
formed  the  radii  of  a  circle  30  yards  in  diameter.  The  other  tree 
was  smaller,  but  more  beautiful,  having  a  taller  trunk,  and  being- 
more  closely  covered  with  foliage.2 

At  the  park  of  Drumquhassle,  Dalnair,  and  near  the  manse  of 
Drymen,  are  several  magnificent  oaks  and  beeches ;  and  at  the 
churchyard  gate  is  a  noble  ash,  once  the  be]l-tree,  which  in  the  year 
1845  measured  16  feet  7  inches  in  circumference  at  one  foot  from 
the  ground,  and  1 6  feet  1  inch  at  the  middle  of  the  stem  about  five 
feet  from  the  ground.3 

In  former  times,  portions  of  even  the  bare  rocky  mountains  of 
Arrochar  were  covered  with  wood.  The  shepherds  to  this  day  use 
the  stumps  of  fir  trees,  gathered  from  the  moss,  the  rosin  in  which 
supplies  them  with  a  good,  cheap,  and  cheerful  light. 

The  whole  of  the  Lennox  country  is  well  watered.  The  river 
Clyde  washes  its  southern  borders  for  more  than  twenty  miles. 
The  Leven  is  the  largest  river  in  the  Lennox.      Taking  its  rise  from 

1  New    Statistical   Account   of    Scotland :       Parish  of  Strathblane,  vol.  xviii.  p.  580. 
New  Kilpatrick  Parish,  vol.  viii.  p.  40.  3  New    Statistical   Account    of    Scotland  : 

2  Old    Statistical   Account    of    Scotland:       Parish  of  Drymen,  vol.  viii.  p.  102. 
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Locliloniond  at  Balloch,  it  pursues  a  course  of  about  niue  miles 
in  length,  when  it  falls  into  the  Firth  of  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton 
Castle.  It  once  afforded  excellent  salmon-fishing,  but  the  numerous 
manufactories  erected  on  its  banks  have  very  much  destroyed  its 
former  reputation  in  this  respect.  The  present  state  of  its  waters 
makes  the  lines  of  Smollett  a  bitter  sarcasm  when  applied  to  it  now : — 

"  Pure  stream  !  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave ; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source." 

The  Endrick,  which  is  a  small  river,  takes  its  rise  on  the  Fintry 
hills,  and  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  parish  of  Gargun- 
nock,  where  it  takes  a  southward  course,  separating  that  parish  and 
St.  Ninian's  from  the  parish  of  Fintry,  till  it  comes  to  the  high 
road  from  Fintry  to  Denny.  Thence  it  flows  due  west  through  the 
northern  valley  of  Fintry  about  four  miles,  afterwards  becoming 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Killearn  for  eight  miles, 
and  dividing  it  from  the  parishes  of  Balfron  and  Drymen.  Bend- 
ing its  course  to  Lochlomond,  it  falls  into  that  loch  at  the  east  end 
of  its  southern  extremity,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  small  island 
Aber. 

The  Kelvin  is  a  mere  brook,  which  rises  in  the  parish  of 
Kilsyth,  and  after  pursuing  a  south-westerly  direction  of  about  sixteen 
miles,  falls  into  the  Clyde  at  Partick,  two  miles  below  Glasgow.  It 
is  generally  sluggish  and  unattractive,  but  near  Glasgow  its  stream 
is  wider  and  more  rapid,  and  its  banks,  which  become  more  elevated, 
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are  richly  wooded  and  picturesque,  rendering  it  worthy  of  the  eulr  - 
gium  pronounced  upon  it  in  the  popular  ballad  "  Kelvin  Grove." 

There  are  numerous  other  small  streams  in  the  Lennox  which 
fall  into  Lochlomond  or  the  Clyde.  The  most  noted  of  these  are  the 
Fruin  and  Finlas,  which  have  acquired  a  historical  celebrity  from  the 
sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  Colquhouns  and  the  Macgregors, 
in  the  years  1602  and  1603. 

The  Lennox  is  famous  for  its  lochs.  Near  Arrochar  there  is  a 
lake  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth.  This  lake  is  called  Loch  Sluai  or  Loch  Sloy,  a 
Gaelic  name,  which  signifies  "  the  Lake  of  the  Host."  It  was  the 
mustering  place  of  the  Macfarlanes  when  assembling  for  marauding 
expeditions,  or  preparing  to  meet  the  attacks  of  their  enemies, 
and  its  name  became  their  slogan  or  war-cry. 

But  Lochlomond  is  the  largest  loch  in  the  Lennox,  and  in 
Scotland,  and  the  most  beautiful  in  Britain.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  parishes  of  Luss  and  Arrochar  in  Dumbartonshire,  on 
the  east  by  the  parish  of  Buchanan  in  Stirlingshire,  and  on  the 
south  by  Kilmaronock  and  Bonhill  in  the  shire  of  Dumbarton  :  it 
is  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  one  mile 
to  nearly  eight  miles. 

The  picturesque  character  of  Lochlomond  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  islands  and  islets  with  which  it  is  thickly  studded.  In  the  names 
given  to  the  islands  and  islets,  the  word  Inch  is  prefixed  to  the  larger, 
and  the  word  Elan  to  the  smaller.     At  one  period  many  of  the  islands 
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contained  a  considerable  population,  but  few  of  them  are  now  in- 
habited. In  remote  times  the  whole  of  Lochlomond  was  in  the  shire 
of  Dumbarton  ;  but  by  the  disjunction  of  the  parishes  already  men- 
tioned, a  large  part  of  it — about  one -third — and  nearly  the  half  of  its 
islands,  are  in  the  shire  of  Stirling. 

The  Gareloch,  which  separates  the  parishes  of  Eoseneath  and  Row, 
is  another  large  and  picturesque  loch  of  Dumbartonshire.  It  is  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  about  a  nule  in  breadth,  stretching  inland  for  about 
five  miles  from  Helensburgh  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  lands  on  the 
east  side  of  this  loch  belong  to  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  and 
those  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  feuing  of  the 
grounds  on  both  sides,  and  particularly  on  the  east,  on  which  many 
fine  villas '  have  been  erected  and  much  wood  has  been  planted,  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  Gareloch. 

For  about  seventeen  miles  the  boundary  of  the  Lennox  on  the 
west  is  another  loch  or  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Lochlong,  which  here 
divides  it  from  the  county  of  Argyll.  The  banks  of  this  great  loch, 
from  Roseneath  to  Arrochar,  are  hned  with  villas,  whose  beautifully 
kept  grounds  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rugged  and  romantic 
scenery  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  capital  of  the  Lennox  district,  from  times  of  remote  anti- 
quity, was  the  modern  Dumbarton,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  earliest  notices  of  the  district.  It  owed  its  name  and 
its  importance,  if  not  its  existence,  to  the  castle  by  which  it  was  pro- 
tected.    In  the  writings  of  Nennius,  and  in  the  poetical  work  entitled 

VOL.  I.  F 
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the  "  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,"  the  town  is  mentioned  so  far 
back  as  the  sixth  century,  the  age  of  King  Arthur,  under  the  names  of 
Nemhtur  or  Nevtur,  Cathraig  in  Leomhan,  Kaerlium  or  Kaerlion, 
these  two  last  names  referring  to  it  as  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Leven  with  the  Clyde,  Urbs  Leogis,  or  Legionis,  Alclyde  or  Petra 
Cloithe  (the  rock  of  the  Clyde),  Castrum  Arthuri,  or  Arthur's  Castle. 
In  a  dialogue  between  Merlin  and  Taliessin,  in  the  "  Black  Book  of 
Caermarthen,"  Dumbarton  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Nemhtur  or  Nevtur.  This  name  occurs  in  the  "Life  of 
Saint  Patrick,"  written  in  the  eighth  century,  and  it  is  identified  by 
his  scholiast  with  Dumbarton.  After  that  period  it  is  unknown. 
King  Arthur's  ninth  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  "  in  the  city 
of  Leogis,  which  in  the  Briton  language  is  called  Kairlium."  Mr. 
Skene  understands  by  that  city  the  modern  Dumbarton.  "  It  seems 
unlikely,"  he  says,  "  that  a  battle  could  have  been  fought  at  this  time 
with  the  Saxons  at  either  Caerleon  on  the  Esk,  or  Caerleon  on  the 
Dee,  which  is  Chester  ;  and  these  towns  Nennius  terms  in  his  list, 
not  Kaerlium  or  Kaerlion,  but  Kaer  Legion.  It  is  more  probably 
some  town  in  the  north,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Nennius  will  afford 
some  indication  of  the  town  intended.  The  first  of  his  Memorabilia 
is  '  Stagnum  Lumonoy,'  or  Lochlomond ;  and  he  adds,  '  non  vadit 
ex  eo  ad  mare  nisi  unum  fiumen  quod  vocatur  Leum' — that  is,  the 
Leven.  The  Irish  Nennius  gives  the  name  correctly,  Leamhuin,  and 
the  Ballimote  text  gives  the  name  of  the  town,  Cathraig  in  Leomhan 
(for  Leamhan),  the  town  on  the  Leven.     This  was  Dumbarton,  and 
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the  identification   is  confirmed  by  the  Bruts,  which  place    one  of 
Arthur's  battles  at  Alclyd ;  while  his  name  has  been  preserved  in  a 
Parliamentary  record  of  David  IL,  in  1367,  which  denominates  Dum 
barton  '  Castrum  Arthuri.'"1 

Under  the  name  of  Alclud  or  Alcluid,  a  word  which  signifies 
the  rock  of  the  Clyde,  and  which  at  first  was  employed  to  designate 
the  Castle,  and  afterwards  the  town,  Dumbarton  is  frequently  intro- 
duced in  the  "  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales." 

"  A  battle  in  the  ford  of  Alclud,  a  battle  at  the  Inver."  2 
"  A  battle  in  the  ford  of  Alclud,  a  battle  in  the  Gwen."  3 
"  There  will  come  from  Alclud,  men,  bold,  faithful, 
To  drive  from  Prydein  bright  armies."4 

Adamnan,  in  his  "  Life  of  Saint  Columba,"  narrates  that  King 
Eodorcus,  son  of  Totail,  who  sent  a  message  to  that  saint,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  inquiring 
whether  he  should  be  slain  by  his  enemies,  reigned  on  the  rock  of 
the  Clyde.5 

This  ancient  town  was  originally  the  seat  or  capital  of  the 
rulers  of  a  tribe  of  Britons,  whom  we  have  mentioned  before  under 
the  name  of  Attacotti  or  Eithacoeti.  Their  descendants,  who  were 
not  expelled  from  the  territory  by  the  Bomans,  are  described  by 

1  Mr.  Skene,  in  his  editorial  illustrations  4  "The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales," 

of    "  The  Four  Ancient   Books    of   Wales,"       vol.  i.  p.  441. 

vol.  i.  pp.  55,  56.  5  Quoted  by  Mr.  Glennie  in  his  "  Essay  on 

o   n . ,       ,   .        „.„  Arthurian  Localities,"  prefixed  to  Part  III. 

a  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  doO.  .      „,    ,.  ,    '  „ 

of  "  Merlin,   or  the  Early  History  of  King 

3  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  363.  Arthur,"  p.  civ*. 
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ancient  chroniclers  as  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde  ;  they  maintained  a 
constant  warfare  with  the  tribes  that  surrounded  them,  and  continued 
to  form  a  distinct  race  till  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth.  The 
fortress  which  guarded  the  town  was  built  on  a  huge  rock  on  the 
edge  of  the  Firth,  and  is  said  to  have  been  called  Dun-Briton — the 
hill  of  the  Britons— which  was  easily  corrupted  into  the  present  form 
Dumbarton.  The  town  was  built  upon  the  level  ground  on  the  west 
of  the  Leven,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  junction  with  the  Clyde. 
It  took  its  name  from  that  of  the  fortress. 

Lennox  Islands  in  Lochlomond. 

A  number  of  the  islands  and  islets  of  Lochlomond,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Colquhouns  of  Luss,  have  been  recently  described  in  a 
work  treating  of  that  ancient  family.1  Some  of  the  islands  which 
remained  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox  after  the  others  had 
passed  from  their  possession  are  here  described. 

Inchmtjerin. 

The  first  to  be  noticed  is  Inchmurrin,  on  which  there  was  for- 
merly a  castle,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  residences  of  the  Earls 
of  Lennox.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  southerly  of  the  group  of 
islands  in  Lochlomond,  being  upwards  of  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length 

1  The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun  and  their  Country,  by  William  Fraser,  2  vols.  4to,  with  Illus- 
trations, Edinburgh,  1S69,  pp.  119-154. 
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and  nearly  half  a  mile  in  breadth.    The  etymology  of  the  word  Inch- 

murrin  is  uncertain;  but  it  may  be  derived  from  Saint  Mirin,  the 

patron  saint  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Paisley,  which  was  specially 

favoured  by  the  Earls  of  Lennox 

This  island  is  richer  in  historical  associations  than  any  of  the 

other  islands  in  Lochlomond.     It  is  memorable  as  the  place  where 

Sir  John  Colquhoun  of  Luss  and  his  attendants  were  treacherously 

put  to  the  sword,  on  24th  September  1439,  by  a  party  of  Western 

islanders  who  made  a  descent  on  the  Western  coast  and  ravaged  the 

shores  of  Lochlomond.1    The  place  of  their  interment  on  the  island 

is    still   pointed   out,    but   nothing   whatever  remains  to  mark  the 

spot. 

"  The  very  graves  have  mouldered  to  decay 
Tenantless,  boneless,  clods  of  common  earth  ; 
The  storms,  the  piercing  winds,  the  plashing  rains 
So  long  have  beat  upon  them,  and  the  snows 
Melting  in  spring,  so  often  soaked  them  through 
And  through,  that  every  undulating  swell 
Is  levelled." 

At  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Inchmurrin  are  the  ruins  of 
the  old  castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Lennox. 
In  this  castle,  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Albany  and  Countess  of  Lennox, 
after  the  decapitation  of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  two  of  her  sons, 
on  the  return  of  James  the  First  from  England,  and  after  her  own 
release  from  Tantallon  Castle,  in  which  she  had  been  imprisoned, 

1  The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun  and  their  Country,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 
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took  up  her  residence.  Here  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life 
in  solitary  widowhood,  performing  her  duties  as  proprietor,  or  as 
feudal  superior  of  the  Lennox  territories,  and  displaying  her  devotion 
to  the  Church  by  the  munificence  of  her  gifts. 

Near  the  old  castle,  as  noticed  by  Alexander  Graham  of  Duchray, 
in  1724,  were  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  called  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Mirin, 
but  no  trace  of  them  is  now  to  be  seen.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  castle  still  remains,  and  a  representation  of  them  is  here 
given. 

Inchmurrin  was  visited  by  King  James  the  Fourth  in  the  year 
1506,  and  by  King  James  the  Sixth  in  the  year  1585,  and  again  in 
1617,  when  he  made  a  temporary  sojourn  in  Scotland.  On  the  last- 
mentioned  visit  of  King  James  the  Sixth,  Ludovic,  second  Duke  of 
Lennox,  despatched  the  following  letter  to  Sir  William  Livingstone, 
informing  him  that  his  Majesty  had  resolved  to  dine  at  Inch- 
murrin : — 

"  My  hartly  commendations  remembered  :  These  are  to  give  you  notice  that 
his  Majestie  hath  changed  his  resolution  of  breaking  his  fast  at  the  Castle  of  Dum- 
bartane.  Now  hee  hath  concluded  to  dyne  at  Inchmerin,  where  his  dinner  shall  be 
sent,  and  there  are  tents  to  be  provyded  for  that  effect  as  you  told  me,  and  you 
must  expect  a  good  nombre  of  sharpe  stomachs  :  You  must  take  some  care  that 
boats  may  be  in  readiness  againe  his  Majestie  come  hither. — So  I  rest  your  loving 
friende,  Lennox. 

"  If  there  be  two  tents,  they  will  serve  ;  if  but  one,  there  must  be  some 
summerhouse  drest  up  for  the  Lords  and  the  companie. 

"Glasgow,  the  23  of  July  1617." 

In  another  letter  to  Lord  Kilsyth,  the  Duke  writes,  that  as  for 
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the  "  Yle  of  Inchnierin,  you  mai  assure  yourself  that  thair  is  none  I 
will  so  willingly  employ  for  the  keiping  of  it  as  yourself,  as  you  shall 
finde  at  nieiting." 

In  the  retour  of  James,  fourth  Duke  of  Lennox,  29th  July  1625, 
as  heir  of  his  uncle  Luclovic,  second  Duke  of  Lennox,  in  the  duke- 
dom, earldom,  lordship,  barony  and  regality  of  Lennox,  is  included 
the  island  of  Inchmurrin,  with  the  islands  of  Inchvannoch,  Creinche, 
Inchmoir,  and  Blaron  in  Lochlomond.1  In  the  retour  of  Esme,  fifth 
Duke  of  Lennox,  8th  August  1655,  as  heir-male  of  James,  fourth 
Duke  of  Lennox,  his  father,  are  included  the  above  islands,  and  also 
the  islands  of  Inchcalleoch,  Inchcruin,  and  Inchfad  in  Lochlomond, 
in  the  barony  of  Kibnaronock,  in  the  shnes  of  Dumbarton  and  Stir- 
ling respectively,  and  now  by  annexation  in  the  shire  of  Dumbarton, 
united  into  the  barony  of  Kibnaronock.2  In  the  retour  of  Charles, 
sixth  Duke  of  Lennox,  24th  April  1662,  as  hen-male  of  his  cousin 
Esme,  fifth  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  same  islands  are  included.3  Inch- 
murrin is  also  included,  along  with  the  islands  of  Inchvannoch  and 
Crevinch  in  Lochlomond,  in  the  retour  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
as  heir-male  of  Charles,  sixth  Duke  of  Lennox,  dated  6  th  July 
1680." 

In  former  times  the  Macgregors  sometimes  availed  themselves 
of  this  island,  from  the  advantages  which  it  afforded  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  marauding  adventures  on  neighbouring  clans.     When, 

1  Inquis.  Retor.  Abbrev.  Dumbarton,  No.  25.  3  Inquis.  Retor.  Abbrev.  Dumbarton,  No.  57. 

2  Ibid.  No.  53.  4  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  100. 
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in  September  1715,  the  standard  was  raised  by  John  Earl  of  Mar  on 
behalf  of  the  exiled  family  of  Stewart,  a  considerable  body  of  that 
clan,  under  the  conduct  of  Gregor  MacGregor  of  Glengyle,  nephew  of 
Rob  Roy,  encouraged,  it  is  said,  by  the  Earl,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  that  stood  on  the  Statute  Book  against 
them,  made  an  incursion  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
Buchanan  and  the  parts  adjoining,  and  after  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  boats  on  the  water  of  Endrick,  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Inchmurrin.  Thence,  about  midnight,  they  came  ashore  in 
the  parish  of  Bonhill,  three  miles  above  Dumbarton.1 

The  island  has  long  been  used  as  a  deer  park.  In  the  year 
1674,  the  keeper  of  the  island,  under  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  bailie  of  the  regality  from  "  giving,  or  suffering  to  be 
given,  out  of  the  yle  anie  deir  or  wther  wyld  beasts  except  there  be 
ane  speciall  warrand  by  her  grace  the  Duches  of  Lennox,"  under  a 
penalty  of  £100. 

Inchmurrin  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and 
it  is  used  as  a  park  for  fallow  deer,  which  have  the  entire  range  of 
the  island.  The  Duke  has  a  forester  resident  upon  it,  and  a  modern 
lodge  has  been  erected  near  the  north  side  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Castle  of  Inchmurrin.-  Sibbald,  in  his  list  of  the  islands  in  Loch- 
lomond,  describes  Inchmurrin  as  productive  of  excellent  crops  of 
natural  hay  and  of  pasture  for  cattle,  and  also  as  suitable  for  the 

1  The   Lochlomond   Expedition  ;    with   some    short   Eeflections  on  the   Perth  Manifesto. 
Glasgow,  1715. 
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hunting  of  deer.  Only  a  small  piece  of  ground  around  the  keeper's 
lodge  is  cultivated.  The  rest  is  left  in  its  natural  state  as  pasture. 
The  island  is  beautifully  wooded.  Some  of  the  finest  oaks  to  be 
found  in  Scotland  grow  upon  it. 

The  question  whether  Inchmurrin  belongs  to  the  shire  of  Stirling 
or  to  that  of  Dumbarton  was  raised  in  1833,  in  consequence  of  the 
prosecution  of  some'  poachers  suspected  of  stealing  deer  from  the 
island.  As  its  inhabitants  were  claimed  by  the  minister  of  Buchanan 
as  his  parishioners,  in  his  account  of  that  parish  in  the  old  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  though  he  considered  that  the  question  was 
doubtful,  the  poachers  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  jail  of  Stir- 
ling. They  were,  however,  tried  and  acquitted ;  and  having  brought 
an  action  of  damages  for  false  imprisonment  against  the  Procu- 
rator-Fiscal of  Stirlingshire,  they  obtained  a  verdict  in  their  favour 
at  the  Circuit  Court  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1835.  This  decision 
was  in  favour  of  Inchmurrin  being  situated  in  the  county  of  Dum- 
barton. 

The  old  Castle  of  Inchmurrin  will  be  afterwards  described  along 
with  the  other  castles  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox. 

Inchcalleoch. 

This  island  is  situated  not  far  distant  from  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  lake,  where  is  the  bold  headland  which  forms  the  pass  of  Balniaha 
below  the  Coniehill.     It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length  and  a  quarter 
VOL.  i.  g 
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in  breadth.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  hills  and  dales,  beautifully 
variegated  with  wood.  The  largest  valley  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  dividing  it  into  two  portions,  from  north  to  south,  and 
having  on  either  side  high  hills.  The  highest  of  these  is  Tom- 
nahinny.  Portions  of  the  valley  were  formerly  cultivated  as  arable 
land,  and,  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  produced  annually 
upwards  of  thirty  bolls  of  corn.  But  the  island  is  now  entirely 
covered  with  wood  and  pasture.  On  the  hill  on  the  left  side  of 
the  valley  stood  the  Church  of  Inchcalleoch.  The  parish  of  Inch- 
calleoch  included  the  island  Inchmurrin,  most  of  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  and  the  whole  of  the  present  parish  of  Buchanan, 
except  the  forty-pound  land  of  Buchanan  at  the  south-east  end, 
which  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Luss,  but  which,  in  1621,  was,  by 
an  Act  of  the  Privy  Council,  disjoined  from  that  parish  and 
annexed  to  that  of  Inchcalleoch.  The  church,  which  was  in  the 
diocese  of  Glasgow,  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Kentigerna,  a  widow, 
who  retired  to  this  island,  towards  the  close  of  her  life,  for  contem- 
plation and  devotion,  and  who  here  performed  many  wonderful 
miracles.1  She  was  canonized  by  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  her 
anniversary  is  the  7th  of  January.  In  memory  of  this  saint  the 
island  was  sometimes  called  Inchcalyerth  S.  Kentigerne,2  and  it  also 
received  the  name  of  Kildarie.3 

According  to  one  writer  Inchcalleoch  signifies  "  Old  Wife's  Isle" 
or  "  Coward's  Isle,"  a  natural  expression  of  contempt  on  the  part  of  an 

1  Hay  Dupl.     Sac.  I.  2  Martyrol.     Aberdon.  3  Macfarlane  MSS. 
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invading  foe  when  the  inhabitants  on  the  shore  had  taken  shelter  on 
the  island.1 

Inchcalleoch  was  a  free  rectory.  In  Baiamond's  Roll  it  is  taxed 
at  £26,  13s.  4d.  In  1561  the  third  of  its  parsonage  is  stated  at 
£13,  6s.  8d.2 

The  site  of  the  old  parish  church  of  Inchcalleoch  is  still  quite 
distinct.  The  foundations  are  57  feet  in  length  by  24  in  breadth. 
The  old  churchyard  around  it  is  still  used  occasionally  as  a  place  of 
interment.  From  the  site  of  the  church  is  obtained  a  splendid  view 
of  the  whole  of  Lochlomond  to  the  west  of  Inchcalleoch,  but  the 
prospect  to  the  east  of  the  island  is  interrupted  by  the  hills  on  that 
side. 

This  island,  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Inchfad,  to  the  west, 
belonged,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  Sir  David 
Graham,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  From  a  charter 
granted  by  King  Robert  the  Bruce  at  Scone,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  (1325),  it  appears  that 
an  arrangement  was  made  between  the  King-  and  Sir  David 
Graham,  whereby  the  latter  exchanged  with  the  former  the  islands 
of  Inchcalleoch  and  Inchfad,  and  other  lands,  for  the  lands  of  Charl- 
ton and  thanery  of  Kynnaber,  both  near  Montrose,  in  the  shire 
of  Forfar.3 

These  two  islands  were  no  doubt  originally  a  part  of  the  Earl- 

1  History  of  Stirlingshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 

2  Compt  of  the  Collector  of  Thirds.  3  Original  Charter  at  Buchanan  Castle. 
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dom  of  Lennox  ;  and  they  were  probably  acquired  by  the  family  of 
Graham  from  Maldouen  Earl  of  Lennox,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  made  grants  of  various  lands  in  Strathblane  to 
Sir  David  Graham.1  From  the  successor  of  that  Sir  David,  King 
Robert  Bruce  acquired  these  islands,  and,  also  by  another  charter, 
dated  on  the  same  5th  March  1325,2  in  exchange  for  old  Montrose, 
the  lands  of  Cardross  in  the  Lennox,  which  he  formed  into  a  hunting- 
seat,  where  he  lived  and  died.  On  obtaining,  at  the  time  of  his 
acquiring  Cardross,  the  islands  of  Inchcalleoch  and  Inchfad,  the  King 
may  have  intended  to  use  them  as  deer  forests,  or  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  his  field  or  fishing  sports  in  the  Lennox. 

After  the  King's  death,  the  island  of  Inchcalleoch  became  the 
property  of  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld,  Sheriff  of  Dum- 
bartonshire, who  was  created  Earl  of  Wigton  by  King  David  the 
Second. 

The  Earl  of  Wigton  gave  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Dennistoun 
of  that  Ilk,  the  "  Isle  of  Inchkalleche,"  and  the  advocation  of  the 
kirk  thereof,  with  the  lands  of  Kilmaronock,  and  that  grant  was 
confirmed  by  King  David  the  Second.3 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Dennistoun  in  1399,  Inchcalleoch 
was  inherited  by  his  two  daughters,  as  co-heiresses  of  his  large 
possessions,  Margaret,  who  married  Sir  William  Cunninghame  of 
Kilmaurs,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Glencairn,  and   Elizabeth,  who 

1  Vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  11.  3  Robertson's   Index  of  Missing  Charters, 

2  Original  Charter  at  Buchanan  Castle.  p.  30,  No.  10  ;  and  p.  35,  No.  10. 
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married  Sir  Robert  Maxwell  of  Calclerwoocl.  In  the  year  1405,  by 
an  indenture  between  Sir  Duncan,  eighth  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  these 
knights,  with  consent  of  their  wives,  the  Earl  having  engaged  to  grant 
to  them  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Achyncloch,  they  agreed  to  lease 
to  him  during  his  lifetime  all  their  lands  of  Errachymore,  Inchcal- 
leoch,  Achwald,  and  Inchfad,  and  all  other  profits  pertaining  to  the 
said  lands  and  isles,  with  all  the  other  isles  in  Lochlomond  belonging 
to  them,  for  the  yearly  payment  of  twelve  silver  pennies,  if  asked, 
at  the  kirk  of  Inchcalleoch,  with  the  patronage  of  that  kirk,  the  Earl 
binding  himself  not  to  sell  the  wood  of  the  isles  without  their  consent, 
though  he  might  take  a  reasonable  quantity  for  his  own  use,  which 
they  also  might  do.  The  granters  further  remitted  to  the  Earl  all 
wards,  marriages,  and  reliefs,  for  which  the  deceased  Walter  Awlason, 
the  Earl's  father,  was  obliged  to  Sir  Robert  of  Danzielston.1 

The  Cunninghame  family,  afterwards  represented  by  the  Earls  of 
Glencairn,  retained  the  patronage  of  the  church  and  parish  of  Inch- 
calleoch till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they 
appear  to  have  disposed  of  the  patronage,  with  the  island,  to  the 
family  of  Buchanan  of  that  Ilk,  whose  mansion-house  of  Buchanan 
was  situated  in  that  parish. 

In  illustration  of  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  Lennox, 
some  notices  of  the  incumbents  of  the  parish  of  Inchcalleoch  may 
here  be  given. 

Sir  Robert  Lang,  parson  of  Inchecalzach,  was  one  of  the  witnesses 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  45. 
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to  a  charter  by  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox  to  Donald  of  Lennox,  his 
"laffwell  sone,"  dated  22d  July  142 1.1 

Mr.  David  Conyngham  was  minister  of  Inchcalleoch  at  the 
Reformation  in  1567. 

In  the  year  1574,  when  Eegent  Morton,  to  replenish  his  coffers, 
fell  upon  the  expedient  of  uniting  three  or  four  parishes  under  the 
care  of  one  minister,  the  minister  of  the  parishes  of  Kilmaronock, 
Inchcalleoch,  Drymen,  Balfron,  and  Killearn  was  John  Porterfield. 
But  at  each  of  these  places  was  a  reader.  The  reader  at  Inchcalleoch 
was  Duncan  Enroll.2 

Mr.  James  Cunningham,  A.M.,  who  was  laureated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1602,  was  admitted  minister  of  Inchcalleoch 
on  the  22d  of  March  that  year.  On  the  19th  of  July  1609,  Mr. 
James  Cunningham,  minister  at  Inchcalleoch,  granted  a  renunciation 
of  the  parsonage  and  vicarage  teinds  of  that  parish  into  the  hands 
of  James  Earl  of  Glencairn  as  patron.  From  this  deed  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Cunningham  had  been  admitted  minister  of  Cumnock,  and 
had  obtained  liberty  of  transportation  from  the  kirk  of  Inchcalleoch.3 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton,  held  on  21st 
March  1610,  James  Earl  of  Glencairn,  as  patron  of  the  benefice  of 
the  Kirk  of  Inchcalleoch,  appeared,  and  offered  to  present  to  the 
benefice  any  qualified  person  whom  the  kirk  should  think  good,  pro- 

1  Original  Charter    at  Lennox    Castle,  re-  2  Miscellany    of     the    Wodrow    Society, 

corded  in  Books  of  Council  and  Session  9th       p.  383. 
June  1769.  3  Original  Renunciation  at  Buchanan  Castle. 
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testing  that  his  right  of  patronage  should  not  be  lost  at  the  end  of 
six  months.1 

On  the  29th  October  1613,  that  Earl  presented  Mr.  Archibald 
Cameron  to  the  parish  of  Inchcalleoch,  and  John  (Spottiswoode) 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  granted  collation  in  his  favour  on  the  5  th 
of  January  1614.2 

On  5th  October  1618,  as  minister  of  the  parish  kirk  of  Inch- 
calleoch, Mr.  Cameron  leased  to  George  Buchanan,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
John  Buchanan  of  that  Ilk,  Knight,  the  teind-sheaves,  and  other 
teinds,  great  and  small,  both  parsonage  and  vicarage,  of  the  parish 
kirk  of  Inchcalleoch  and  Buchanan  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr. 
Cameron,  and  for  five  years  after  his  decease.3 

In  the  year  1622,  after  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
parish  of  Inchcalleoch  in  the  preceding  year,  a  manse  and  a  glebe 
were  anew  designated  to  the  minister  of  that  parish,  according  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  appropriation,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  designation,  of  manses  and  glebes  to  ministers.  Walter  Stewart, 
minister  of  Kilpatrick,  and  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbar- 
ton, on  a  commission  from  James,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  dated  at 
Glasgow  2d  April  1622,  investing  him  with  full  power  for  designation 
of  a  manse  and  glebe  to  Mr.  Archibald  Cameron,  parson,  vicar,  and 
minister  of  the  kirk  of  Inchcalleoch,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment referred  to,  went  on  8th  April  same  year  to  the  parish  kirk  of 

1  Original  Extract  at  Buchanan  Castle. 

2  Original  Writs,  ibid.  3  Original  Lease,  ibid. 
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Inchcalleoch,  with  three  elders  and  parishioners  of  that  kirk,  to  inspect 
the  kirkland  adjacent  to  that  kirk,  with  a  view  to  determine  what 
would  be  most  convenient  for  a  manse  and  glebe.  After  due  de- 
liberation, and  with  the  advice  of  the  said  elders  and  parishioners, 
he  appointed  to  Mr.  Cameron  for  a  manse  and  glebe,  a  house  and 
barn,  and  other  office-houses,  with  an  acre  of  land  for  garden,  lying- 
over  against  the  east  and  north-east  parts  of  that  kirk  upon  the  con- 
tinent on  the  outside  of  Lochlomond,  which  compassed  the  isle  and 
kirk  of  Inchcalleoch.  He  also  appointed  to  him  four  acres  of  glebe 
land  lying  contiguous  to  the  manse  upon  the  west  and  north-west 
parts  thereof,  having  Lochlomond  on  the  west,  the  lands  of  Arrochie- 
moir  upon  the  north,  the  lands  of  Auchinmoir  upon  the  east,  and  the 
lands  of  Auchingyill  and  Gartlenving  upon  the  south  parts  thereof, 
with  the  whole  pasturage,  foggage,  and  fuel  belonging  to  the  said 
manse  and  glebe  lands,  commonly  called  the  half-merk  land,  and, 
which  was  of  old  possessed  and  occupied  by  clivers  of  the  said  Mr. 
Archibald's  predecessors,  parsons,  vicars,  and  ministers  of  the  kirk 
of  Inchcalleoch.1 

Having  obtained  this  designation  of  a  manse  and  glebe,  Mr. 
Cameron  immediately  raised  letters  of  homing  against  Sir  John 
Buchanan  of  that  Ilk,  Knight,  pretended  heritor  of  the  said  house, 
barn,  office  house,  and  lands  foresaid,  and  Duncan  Wright,  occupier 
thereof,  and  all  other  heritors,  feuars,  farmers,  tenants  and  takesmen 

1  Original  Testimonial  of  Designation  of  glebe  and  manse  in  Duke  of  Montrose's  Charter- 
chest. 
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of  the  same,  charging  them  to  remove  themselves,  their  wives,  bairns, 
servants,  goods  and  gear,  therefrom,  to  be  possessed  by  Mr.  Cameron 
as  his  proper  manse  and  glebe  in  time  coming.1 

Although  Mr.  Archibald  Cameron  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  ability  and  possessed  of  considerable  literary  attainments,  his 
preaching  was  not  satisfactory  to  his  Highland  parishioners.  In  the 
year  1629,  after  he  had  laboured  among  them  for  fifteen  years,  a 
number  of  them,  headed  by  the  Buchanans,  including  Buchanan 
of  Auchmar  and  others,  made  a  written  representation  on  the  sub 
ject  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton,  which  was  the  presbytery  of 
the  bounds.  They  set  forth  that  the  parishioners  and  their  prede- 
cessors had,  for  many  years  by-past,  been  in  a  miserable  state 
through  want  of  a  good  minister  to  teach  and  instruct  them  in  the 
way  of  salvation.  But  now  they  were  in  a  more  miserable  state  by 
the  imposing  of  Mr.  Archibald  Cameron  to  be  then  minister,  of  whom 
they  could  receive  no  comfort,  partly  through  the  want  of  the  Irish 
language,  and  partly  through  his  teaching  not  being  so  plain  as  it 
should  be  for  their  edification.  They  set  forth  also,  that  they  had 
been  induced  for  their  benefit  and  better  instruction,  to  go  and  hear  the 
word  in  some  other  kirk,  and  sometimes  to  stay  at  home.  They 
had  made  prayers  and  supplications  that  their  minister  might  have  the 
grace  of  plain  teaching,  and  that  they  might  profitably  hear  and  be 
instructed  by  him,  yet  upon  their  conscience  they  had  not  received 
and  could  not  receive  comfort  by  him,  either  in  the  Word  or  Sacra- 

1  Original  Letters  of  Horning  in  Duke  of  Montrose's  Charter-chest. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  they  therefore  besought  God  in  his 
mercy  to  remove  him  to  another  parish.1 

Notwithstanding  these  strong  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
parishioners,  Mr.  Cameron  afterwards  remained  minister  of  Inch- 
calleoch  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  was  in  trouble  with  the  Lairds  of  Buchanan,  his  prin- 
cipal heritors,  about  his  church  or  teinds,  etc.  In  the  year  1649, 
Mr.  Cameron,  in  a  submission  between  him  and  the  Laird  of  Buch- 
anan, demanded  that  the  Chapel  of  Buchanan  should  be  appointed 
and  mortified  to  be  the  parish  kirk  of  Inchcalleoch,  being  now 
within,  and  a  part  of,  the  parish.  He  urged  that  the  old  kirk  of 
Inchcalleoch  itself  was  situated  in  the  isle  of  Inchcalleoch,  which 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  was  inaccessible  except  by 
boats ;  and  that  it  was  altogether  ruinous,  and  useless.  He  said 
that  he  had  for  twenty-six  years  exercised  the  ministry  in  that 
chapel,  and  that  Mr.  James  Cunningham  had  done  so  for  ten  years 
preceding,  and  sometimes  also  Mr.  John  Campbell.2 

Mr.  Cameron  succeeded  in  getting  the  Chapel  of  Buchanan  made 
the  Parish  Church  of  Inchcalleoch.  The  chapel  was  situated  a  little 
way  to  the  west  of  the  mansion-house  of  Buchanan;  and  it  was  pulled 
down  when  the  present  parish  church  was  built.     Around  it  was  a 

1  The  Original  Representation,  which  is  at  appears  that  his  parishioners  only  wished  him 

Buchanan  Castle,  is  unfortunately  torn  at  this  to  be  removed  to  another  parish, 
part,  and  breaks  off  with  a  prayer  that  Mr.  2  Original    Statement   Holograph    of    Mr. 

Cameron  might  be  removed  to  "a  better" —  Cameron  at  Buchanan. 
From  a  subsequent  part  of  the  document  it 
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graveyard,  which,  after  the  new  parish  church  and  churchyard  were 
formed  about  the  year  1730,  about  a  mile  further  to  the  west,  was 
generally  discontinued  as  a  place  of  sepulture.  The  tombstones, 
however,  still  remain  in  the  old  burying-ground,  and  the  centre 
of  it  is  marked  by  a  stone  vessel,  which  had  been  used  for  holy 
water. 

After  the  Chapel  of  Buchanan  became  the  parish  church,  the  old 
name  of  Inchcalleoch  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  being  supplanted  by 
that  of  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Cameron  brought  his  quarrels  with  the  Clan  Buchanan 
before  the  Privy  Council  in  1638,  and  was  involved  in  pecuniary 
difficulties  by  the  expenses  of  the  numerous  journeys  which  he  under- 
took to  Edinburgh,  to  attend  to  his  interests.1 

Two  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Cameron  was  employed  to 
superintend  in  its  progress  through  the  press  a  work  which  Principal 
Baillie  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  completed.  He  died  in  January 
1662,  aged  about  seventy-five  years,  and  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of 
his  ministry. 

Another  minister  of  Buchanan  who  held  the  office  for  many 
years,  was  Mr.  Bobert  Macfarlane.  In  the  year  1726  he  was 
brought  before  the  Presbytery  for  drunkenness.  In  a  letter  he 
pleaded  that  having  been  engaged  in  that  year  at  the  communion  at 
Bow,  on  which  occasion  he  preached  three  hours,  and  after  three  days 
visiting  and  examination,  having  had  no  sleep  for  two  nights,  it  needed 

1  Td formation  by  him,  ut  supra. 
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not  be  wondered  at  if,  being  so  over-toiled,  he  fell  asleep  in  a 
change-bouse,  where  he  had  drunk  what  would  in  other  circumstances 
have  done  harm  to  nobody.  But  he  acknowledged  "  that  he  might 
be  the  worse  of  drink,"  and  was  suspended  for  a  month.1 

The  earliest  records  of  the  Session  of  Inchcalleoch  preserved 
begin  in  the  year  1654.  An  account-book,  consisting  of  two  divi- 
sions, the  one  being  collections  for  the  poor,  and  distributions  to 
them,  begins  9th  July  1654,  and  extends  to  4th  January  1688  ;  and 
the  other,  being  penalties  for  scandals,  begins  at  the  same  date 
and  extends  to  28th  April  1679.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  this  book  is 
written  : — "  The  former  compt  buik  being  caryed  away  and  destroyed 
be  one  of  the  Inglisch  in  garisone,  this  compt  buik  bocht  and 
brocht  hame  the  9th  July  1654.  Mr.  A.  Cameroune,  Mr."  From 
this  account-book  we  learn,  among  other  things,  that  the  Session  of 
Inchcalleoch  regularly  applied  a  portion  of  their  funds,  which  were 
partly  derived  from  penalties  for  moral  delinquencies,  for  the  support 
of  poor  scholars  and  of  a  bursar  of  theology  attending  the  College  of 
Glasgow. 

The  following  are  a  few  specimens  of  distributions  to  the  poor 
from  the  collections  : — 

1663.   30th  January.  To  Alexander  M'Kechney,  ane  poor  schollar,         .  12s. 

17th  May.  To  Johne  Fergusone,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  who  lost  all  his 

goods  by  sea,  ......   34s.  6d. 

1  Scott's  Fasti  Eoclesiae  Scoticanse.     Part  iii.  p.  348. 
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28th  June.  To  William  Mackie,  merchant  in  Dunibartane,    who    lost  all 
his  goods  by  sea,  recommended  by  the  Presbyterie,      .  .  32s. 

26th  July.  To  Duncan  Martine,  ane  poor  schollar  at  Cardross,      .     65.  Qd. 

6th  September.  To  Stevine  Johnson,  who  lost  all  his  means  in 

the  sea,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  12s.  id. 

19th  November.  To  Alexander  M'Kechney,  a  poor  schollar,  .  12s. 

1664.  11th  May.  Given  to  Mary  Graham,  supplicant  from  Worcester,  who  had 

her  husband  and  all  her  means  burnt,  .  .  .6s.  10c?. 

1 6th  October.  Given  to  Mr.  William  Stirling  for  bigging  of  two  bridges  in 

the  north,  conform  to  Act  of  Council,  .  .  .  .26s. 

24th  November.  To  Alexander  M'Kechney,  a  poor  schollar,  .   13s.  id. 

„  „  To  William  Nory,  a  poor  schollar,  .  .   1 3s.  id. 

1665.  29th  January.  Given  to  Johne    Banks  in  PortJ?atrick,  who   had  all  his 

means  lost  by  sea,  and  his  houses  burnt  on  land ;  recommended  by 

Act  of  Council  and  the  Synod,  .  .  .  .3  lib. 

19th  February.  To  a  distressed  man  that  was  robbed  on  sea,         .  12s. 

7th  May.  Given  to  ane  poor  man,  being  ane  criple  with  ane  trie  legg, 

5s.  id. 

1666.  23d  September.    Given  to  the  minister  to  give  to  ane  distrest   minister, 

banished  from  Bohemia,  .  .  .  .  .24s. 

7th  October.  To  John  Jack,  ane  distrest  young  man,  recommendit  be  the 

Synod  of  St.  Androes,  .  .  .  .  1 8s. 

1 1th  November.  Given  to  Duncan  Martine,  ane  poor  schollar,  now  entring 

to  the  Colledge,  .  .  .  .  .  .  24s.  id. 

1667.  19th  May.  Given  to  Pawle  Sibolet,  ane  converted  Jew,  according  to  his 

recommendation  from  the  Synod,        .  .  .  .46s. 

2d  June.  Given  to  Donald  Campbell  in  Boseneath,  who  had  his  hous 

burnt,  and  his  quholl  plenishing,         .  .  .  .   1 3s.  2d. 

15th  November.  Given  to  John  Browne,  at  the  Colledge  of  Glasgow,    18s. 

„     Item  to  Duncan  Martine,  at  the  Colledge  of  Glasgow,  .  1 8s. 

„  November.  Borrowed  of  the  poor's-money  to  pay  the  bursar  of  theo- 
logy at  the  Colledge  for  the  year,  2  lib.  10s.  [This  sum  used  to  be  paid 
from  the  penalties  account.] 

„      To  William  Nory,  ane  poor  schollar,  for  this  time,    .  .  1 2s. 

2  2d  December.  Given  to  Archibald  Touch,  ane  old  distressed  gentilman,  12s. 
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1668.  19th  April.  Given  to  two  contributions  for  the  building  of  the  kirk  of 
Jedburgh,  and  building  of  the  bridge  of  Ancrum,  conforme  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  Synod,  .  .  .  .   1 6s.  8d. 

2d  August.  To  George  Stewart,  recomendit  be  the  Magistrats  and 
minister  of  Caldstreame  (being  ane  merchand),  quho  had  his  hous  and 
all  his  means  burnt,  amounting  to  ane  great  sowme,     .  .18s.  6d. 

Under  the  head  of  penalties  disbursed  are — 

1654.  Given  furth  on  the  2  July  to  the  rewling  elder  for  the  Synod  in 

Glasgow,         .  .  .  .  .  .  .        xls. 

1661.  On  the  16  Janij.   Given  to  the  Clerk  of  Sessioune,  .    xZi6.xiijs.4rf. 

On  the  ult.  Junij.  Given  to  James  Buchannan,  student  in  Glasgow, 

vi  lib.  3s.  id. 

On  the  said  day.  Given  for  a  sand  glass,  .  .  .     xvj  s. 

On  the  25th  July.  Given  by  the  Presbyterie's  warrand  to  the  student  of 

theologie,         ...  .  .  .     x  lib. 

1663.  April  12th.  Given  to  the  minister  to  pay  the  clerk  of  the  Synod  his  fiall 

for  the  Synod  holden  in  September  1662  and  in  April  1663,      .       30s. 

Junij  29th.   Given  to  the  student  of  theologie  at  the  College  of  Glasgow, 

conforme  to  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  and  Presbyterie,  frae  Martimes  1661 

to  Martimes  1662,        .  .  .  .  .  5  lib. 

1676.  April  24th.  To  the  Officer  of  the  Presbyterie  for  eight  yeirs  fiall  preceding 
February  last  1676,      .  .  .  .  .  .     8  lib. 

Item  to  Mr.  Johne  Anderson,  bursar  of  divinitie  to   the   Presbyterie   of 
Dumbartane,  preceding  Martimes  last  1676,        .  .  .  20  lib. 

The  records  of  the  Session,  properly  so  called,  commence  in  the 
year  1710.  These  show  that  the  Session  exercised  a  rigid  super- 
vision over  the  parishioners. 

The  only  trace  of  the  original  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
Inchcalleoch  which  now  remains  to  be  seen  on  the  island  is  the 
site  of  the  old  church,  surrounded  by  the  graves  and  memorial-stones 
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of  the  former  parishioners.  In  this  resting-place  of  the  dead,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  with  poetical  license  says  that — ■ 

"  Aged  yew-trees  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan  Alpine's  grave, 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep, 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep." 

But  although  pine-trees  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  island,  and  add 
greatly  to  its  beauty,  there  are  no  yews  upon  it ;  and  though  it  is 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  Macgregors,  it  is  not  known  to  contain 
the  ashes  of  any  really  hereditary  chieftain. 

The  grave  of  Gregor  MacGregor  has  the  following  inscription 
on  the  memorial  stone  : — 

"  Heir  Lyes  Gregor  McGregor  of  that  Ilk, 
who  ended  his  life  on  the  9th  of 
Februarie  1623,  and  of  his  age  32." 

Above  this  inscription  are  the  sword  and  oak-tree,  in  bend,  the  well- 
known  armorial  ensigns  of  the  Macgregors.  This  Gregor  MacGregor 
was  a  natural  son  of  Alexander  MacGregor  of  Glenstrae,  who  led  the 
clan  against  the  Colquhouns  at  the  battle  of  Glenfruin.1 

1  History  of  Stirlingshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  note. 
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Clar-Inch. 

This  island,  which  is  in  the  shire  of  Stirling,  is  smaller  than 
Inchcalleoch,  to  which  it  is  adjacent  on  the  south  side.  It  is  about 
three  furlongs  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  is  well  wooded. 

A  charter  of  Clarinch  was  granted  by  Maldouen,  third  Earl  of 
Lennox,  to  Absalon,  the  son  of  Macbed,  in  the  year  1225,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

Maldouen,  Earl  of  Lennox,  to  all  his  friends  and  men,  present  and  to  come, 
Greeting :  Know  ye  that  I  have  given,  granted,  and  by  this  my  charter  have 
confirmed  to  Absalon,  son  of  Macbed,  that  island  which  is  called  Clarines  :  To  be 
held  and  had  by  him  and  his  heirs  of  me  and  my  heirs  in  feu  and  heritage,  with 
all  its  pertinents  and  easements,  freely,  quietly,  fully,  and  entirely,  without  any 
secular  or  servile  exaction :  the  reddendo  to  me  and  my  heirs,  by  him  and  his 
heirs,  being,  each  year,  for  all  services,  customs  and  exactions,  one  pound  of  wax 
at  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord :  witnesses,  Duuegal,  Hamel,  Duncan,  Malcolm, 
Gillechrist,  my  brothers ;  Malcolm  Beg ;  Adam,  son  of  Morin ;  William,  son 
of  Bede ;  Simon,  chaplain ;  Gilbert,  clerk ;  Patrick,  son  of  Malbride ;  and  others. 
Given  at  Clarines,  in  the  year  of  grace  1225. * 

King  Alexander  the  Second,  by  a  charter  dated  at  Linlithgow, 
on  the  6  th  of  September,  and  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign 
(1231),  confirmed  this  charter;  and  at  the  same  time  granted  the 
license  of  fishing  in  his  lake  of  "  Lochlomne."2  These  two  charters 
are  printed  in  the  second  volume,  where  facsimiles  of  both  in  litho- 
graph are  also  given. 

Clarinch  was  the  slogan  or  war-cry  of  the  family  of  Buchanan, 

1  Original  Charter  in  the  Charter-chest  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.      Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

2  Original  Charter,  ibid.     Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  4, 
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and  was  frequently  used  to  collect  on  the  island  all  the  fighting 
men  of  the  clan  Buchanan,  well  armed  for  attack  or  defence.1  In 
more  modern  times  the  war-cry  for  this  purpose  was  superseded  by 
the  fiery  cross. 

"  A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due, 
The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew, 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailloch  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan  Alpine's  grave, 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep, 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies, 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise, 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  town, 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down."  2 

Absalon,  the  grantee  in  the  charter  of  Maldouen  Earl  of  Lennox, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Buchanan.  Under  the  designation 
of  seneschal  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  his  name  appears  as  witness  to 
various  charters  of  mortification.  Absalon  and  his  sons  Gilbert  and 
Matthew  were  witnesses  to  a  charter  granted  by  Maldouen,  Earl  of 
Lennox,  to  Gillemore,  son  of  Maldouen,  of  the  land  of  Luss.3 

The  armorial  crest  of  the  Buchanan  family  is  an  armed  hand  and 
a  ducal  coronet,  accompanied  with  the  motto,  "  Clarior  hinc  honos," 
which  is  said  to  allude  to  the  family  war-cry,  Clar-Inch.  The  motto 
is  also  said  to  allude  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Henry  V. 

1  Buchanan  of  Auchmar's  Essay  on  the  2  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  III. 

Buchanans :  Glasgow,  1723,  4to,  p.  25.  3  Cartularium  de  Levenax,  p.  20. 
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of  England,  killed  at  Bauge,  in  1421,  by  one  of  the  Buchanan  family  ; 
but  this  story  is  quite  unsupported  by  historical  evidence. 

A  small  island,  called  the  Kitchen  Island,  is  situated  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Clarinch.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  tradition  that  it 
was  used  as  the  kitchen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Clarinch. 

Kep-Inch  is  mentioned  along  with  Clar-Inch  in  various  charters, 
but  its  position  in  the  loch  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Tor-Inch,  which  is  in  the  shire  of  Stirling,  is  half-a-mile  long. 
As  mentioned  before,  this  island  and  Elan-darroch  were  included  in 
the  part  of  the  Lennox  possessions  which,  on  their  partition,  fell  to 
the  share  of  Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  who,  being  descended  from  Mar- 
garet, second  daughter  of  Duncan,  eighth  and  last  Earl  of  Lennox, 
spouse  of  Robert  Menteith  of  Husky,  was  one  of  the  claimants  of  the 
representation  of  this  line,  and  through  it  of  the  honours  of  Lennox. 
Tor-Inch  is  wooded,  and  belongs  to  the  lands  of  Portnellan. 

Elan,  a  small  islet  in  the  shire  of  Stirling,  closely  adjoins  to  Tor- 
Inch.     It  is  wooded,  and  it  also  belongs  to  the  lands  of  Portnellan. 

Cray-Inch,  which  is  in  the  shire  of  Stirling,  is  larger  than 
Elan,  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  looks  towards  the  west. 
As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  wooded,  and  it  has  sometimes  been  called 
Craob,  or  the  tree  island.     At  an  early  period  it  was  the  property  of 
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Sir  Thomas  Cremennane,  who  possessed  the  lands  of  Groyne,  in  the 
Earldom  of  Lennox.  By  his  daughters  it  was  resigned  in  favour  of 
Malcolm,  fifth  Earl  of  Lennox.  In  an  inquest  in  regard  to  the  liberty 
of  Courts  on  the  lands  of  the  deceased  Sir  Thomas  de  Cremennane, 
in  1320,  it  is  mentioned  that  Malcolm,  fifth  Earl  of  Lennox,  remitted 
to  Matilda,  Forveleth  and  Elizabeth,  heirs-portioners  of  the  half  of 
the  lands  of  the  deceased  Sir  Thomas  cle  Cremennane,  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  wax,  which  they  were  bound  to  pay  to  him,  for  their 
resigning  their  right  of  the  islands  of  "  Creininch,  Elanacha,  and 
Elanardnoy,"  to  the  said  Earl.1  Crev-mch  is  one  of  the  islands  in 
Lochlomoncl  included  in  the  retour  of  the  lands  and  Earldom  of 
Lennox  in  favour  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  as  heir-male  of  Charles 
Duke  of  Lennox,  dated  6th  July  1680. 

Inch-fad,  or  the  Long  Island,  as  its  Gaelic  name  signifies,  is 
in  the  shire  of  Stirling.  It  is  seven  furlongs  in  length  and  nearly 
three  in  breadth.  It  is  very  level  land  in  comparison  with  the  other 
islands,  and  is  generally  let  as  an  agricultural  farm,  with  a  farm- 
house, outstead,  etc.  More  grain  is  grown  upon  it  than  on  any  of 
the  other  islands  of  Loehlomond.  In  1 3  2  8  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Crown.  Its  rental  is  stated  in  the  Chamberlain's  account  of  that 
year  at  30s.  for  the  three  half-years  preceding.2  It  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Montrose. 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  S2.  2  Chamberlain's  Accounts,  vol.  i.  p.  .37. 
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Elan-dharroch,  the  oak  islet,  lies  to  the  west  side  of  Inchfad, 
and  is  of  small  extent.  It  is  in  the  shire  of  Stirling.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Elan-darg,  which,  with  Tor-inch,  became 
the  property  of  Haldane  of  Gleneagles. 

Inch-crtjin,  the  round  island,  is  more  than  half-a-mile  in  length 
and  three  furlongs  in  breadth.  It  is  in  the  shire  of  Stirling,  and  was 
one  of  the  islands  granted  as  an  appendage  of  the  lands  of  Bannerad 
by  Maldouen,  third  Earl  of  Lennox,  to  the  three  sons  of  Gilmychel 
Galbraith.1  Along  with  Inchconnochan  and  Inchmoan,  it  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  It  has  frequently  served  as  an 
asylum  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes, 
who  had  acquired  habits  of  intemperance,  and  who  were  sent  to  this 
sequestered  spot  by  their  friends,  or  who  voluntarily  betook  them- 
selves to  it,  in  the  hope  that,  being  removed  from  temptation,  they 
might  be  restored  to  habits  of  sobriety. 

Buck  inch,  which  is  round,  like  Inchcruin,  but  of  much  smaller 
extent,  is  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  loch,  and  is  in  the  shire  of 
Stirling.  On  it  formerly  flourished  a  plantation  of  fir  trees,  which 
has,  however,  been  cut  down  and  replaced  by  a  plantation  of  oaks. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  Campbell  of  Strachur.  Tradition  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  became  the  property  of 
this  family.     At  a  remote  period  the  representative  of  the  family,  it  is 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  25. 
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said,  having  rendered  some  important  service  to  the  reigning  Sovereign, 
his  Majesty,  in  token  of  his  gratitude,  offered  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
gift  of  any  island  in  Lochlomond  which  he  might  choose.  A  list  of 
the  islands  was  laid  before  him,  and  he  selected  this  one,  imagining 
that,  from  its  name,  which  signifies  the  "  roe-deer's  isle,"  it  was 
famous  as  abounding  in  this  noble  species  of  animals  of  the  chase, 
and  that  it  would  afford  him  scope  for  this  recreation.  To  compen- 
sate for  his  disappointment,  he  obtained  the  gift  of  the  neighbouring 
islet  of  Elan-Cardoch,  which,  however,  is  even  of  less  value. 

Elan-Aber,  which  is  in  the  shire  of  Dumbarton,  is  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  is  covered  with  brushwood.  It  is  formed  by  the 
accumulation  of  soil  brought  down  by  the  river  Endrick. 

Elan-Cardoch,  or  Smith's  Islet,  is  in  the  shire  of  Stirling. 
This,  and  others  of  the  islets,  though  of  small  value,  and  without 
anything  notable  to  record  concerning  them,  enhance  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  vast  lake  of  Lochlomond. 

Elan-na-Fion,  in  the  shire  of  Stirling,  is  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  north  shore  of  Lochlomond,  near  a  point  of  land  called 
Eow  of  Cashill.  It  is  an  artificial  island  founded  on  large  square 
joists  of  oak  firmly  mortised  in  one  another.  In  one  joist  were  three 
or  four  large  square  mortises,  and  in  the  other  an  equal  number  of 
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ploucks  proportional  to  the  mortises,  and  joined  so  firmly  together 
as  to  have  all  the  strength  of  a  solid  piece.  The  construction  of  this 
island  has  been  attributed  to  Keith  MacInDoill,  or  Keith  the  son  of 
Dollius,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century.1 

Upon  the  point  of  land  near  the  island  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
building  called  Castlenafean,  or  the  Giant's  Castle.  They  are  in  the 
form  of  a  circle,  about  sixty  feet  in  circumference,  built  of  stones 
of  great  size,  without  lime  or  cement.  The  walls  still  standing  are 
in  some  places  about  nine  or  ten  feet  high.  This  castle  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  constructor  of  the  artificial  island.2 

In  the  description  of  the  Lennox  in  Bleau's  Atlas  of  Scotland, 
which  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1654,  it  is  stated 
that  Island  na  Chastel  is  almost  wholly  covered  with  ivy,  and  has 
an  old  tower,  whence  its  name.  But  this  statement  must  have  been 
made  from  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  between  the 
island  and  the  point  of  land  near  it,  on  which  the  castle  actually 
stands. 

1  Graham  of  Douchray's  MS.   Account  of       lingshire,   MacGregor's    edition,    vol.  ii.  pp. 
the  parish  of  Buchanan,   and  MS.  of  Bueh-       593-595. 
anan  of  Auchmar,  quoted  in  Kimmo's  Stir-  2  Graham  of  Douchray,  at  supra. 
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Throughout  the  country  which  has  now  been  described,  the 
Earls  of  Lennox  found  it  necessary  to  build  strongholds  for  the 
residence  of  themselves,  and  of  those  to  whom  they  intrusted  the 
government  of  particular  parts  of  the  great  earldom  over  which  their 
jurisdiction  extended.  Several  of  these  buildings  have  become 
historical,  and  require  to  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  Lennox. 

The  first  in  importance  and  interest  is  the 

Castle  of  Dumbarton. 

This  castle,  which  is  probably  more  connected  with  the  history 
of  Scotland  than  any  other,  is  the  best  fortified  by  nature  and  situa- 
tion of  any  within  that  kingdom.  It  was  anciently  called  Alcluith. 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  who  illustrated  by  a  map  and  itinerary  the  conquests  achieved  by 
the  Romans  in  Britain,  says  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lynchalidor 
(Lochlomond)  the  city  Alcluith  was  built  by  the  Romans.  From 
the  venerable  historian  Bede,1  we  learn  that  it  was  called  by  the 
Britons  Alcluyth,  which,  he  says,  signifies  "the  rock  of  the  Cluid." 
In  the  eighth  century,  the  Britons  remaining  numerous  and  powerful 
on  the  Cluid  or  Clyde,  the  old  name,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  same 
historian,  was  ultimately  changed  into  DunBriton,  that  is,  the  fort  of 

1  Lib.  i.  cap.  i.-xii. 
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the  Britons — a  fort  which  the  Britons  long  held  against  the  Scots, 
Picts,  and  Saxons.  The  transition  from  Dunbriton  to  Dumbarton 
was  very  simple.  Other  historians  pronounce  this  derivation  of  the 
name  to  be  fabulous,  and  consider  it  to  signify  a  tower  on  a  rock  or 
mountain,  Dun  meaning  a  rock,  hill,  or  mountain,  and  Bar  a  tower ; 
and  when  a  settlement  or  town  was  formed  under  the  protection  of 
this  rock  or  castle,  it  was  readily  called  by  the  same  name. 

The  Castle  of  Dumbarton  was  anciently  the  key  to  the  west  of 
Scotland,  and  the  possession  of  it  was  always  of  great  importance  to 
the  sovereign.  At  one  time  it  was  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  at 
another  time  it  was  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  and  the  princi- 
pal messuage  of  their  Earldom.  In  the  year  1221,  when  Dumbarton 
was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  King  Alexander  the  Second,  it  is 
specially  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  erection  that  this  was  done  at 
his  New  Castle  of  Dumbarton.  In  the  year  1238,  when  the  same 
monarch  granted  to  Maldouen,  third  Earl  of  Lennox,  a  charter  re- 
granting  to  him  the  Earldom  of  Lennox,  which  was  held  by  his 
father  Alwyn,  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  was  excepted.1 

This  castle  was  the  property  of  Maldouen,  third  Earl  of  Lennox, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the  Third,  which  began  in  the  year 
1249,  and  he  granted  it  to  that  monarch  for  a  time,  according  to  his 
good  pleasure,  to  be  restored  to  him  and  his  heirs  whenever  it  should 
be  expedient  to  him  or  to  them. 

During  the  time  that  Baliol  occupied  the  throne  of  Scotland,  an 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  1. 
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attempt  was  made  to  wrest  the  castle  from  the  Earl  of  Lennox. 
When  Edward  the  First,  King  of  England,  as  arbiter  between  Bruce 
and  Baliol,  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  who  at  once  declared 
himself  the  vassal  of  England,  the  English  monarch,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  usurped  right  as  feudal  superior,  commanded  Nicholas  de 
Segrave,  who  was  then  keeper  of  the  castle,  to  put  Baliol  in  pos- 
session thereof.1  The  order  was  of  little  effect ;  for  the  reign  of 
Baliol,  which  commenced  with  abject  submission  to  a  foreign  power, 
on  17th  November  1292,  ended  ignominious!}-  between  the  2d  and 
10th  of  July  1296. 

In  notices  of  miscellaneous  expenses  incurred  by  Edward,  with 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  are  included  the  payment  of 
£30  sterling  to  Nicholas  de  Segrave,  keeper  of  the  Castle  of  Dum- 
barton and  of  Newcastle-upon-Ararn,  from  the  18  th  clay  of  June 
1290  to  the  27th  day  of  July  following,  at  the  rate  of  15s.  per  day ; 
and  the  cost  of  120  quarters  of  wheat  and  20  quarters  of  oats,  for  the 
fortification  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton.- 

Nicholas  de  Segrave  was  keeper  of  the  Castle  of  Ayr  as  well  as 
of  that  of  Dumbarton.  He  acknowledged,  on  the  27th  of  February 
1291-2,  the  receipt  of  £60  sterling  from  Sir  Alexander  de  Baliol, 
Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  by  the  hands  of  Bichard,  clerk,  in  part 
of  the  payment  of  £120,  the  wages  allowed  to  him  by  the  Kino-  0f 
England  for  the  keeping  of  these  two  castles,  from  the  6  th  day  of 

1  Eotuli  Scotiaa,  vol  L  p.  12.  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1870,  vol.  i.  pp.  204- 

2  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  of         20S. 
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September  to  the  1 5th  day  of  February,  that  is  to  say,  for  160  days, 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  clay  being  included,  at  the  rate  of  15s. 
per  day.1  On  27th  April  1292,  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
£13,  6s.  8d.  sterling,  paid  to  him  by  the  Sheriff  of  Dumbarton, 
from  the  farms  of  the  castle  of  that  name  from  the  term  of  St. 
Martin,  1291  :  and  on  the  same  day  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
£16,  13s.  4d.  sterling,  paid  to  him  by  the  farmer  of  Dumbarton, 
from  the  farms  of  the  said  burgh,  during  the  same  period.2  On 
12th  May  1292,  he  granted  a  receipt  to  the  Chamberlain  of  Scot- 
land, for  £40  sterling,  as  part  of  his  wages  for  the  custody  of  the 
Castles  of  Dumbarton  and  Ayr.3  And  on  2 2d  of  the  same  month, 
he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  £23  sterling  from  the  Chamberlain 
of  Scotland,  for  the  custody  of  the  same  castles.4 

To  strengthen  himself  in  Scotland,  Edward  placed  the  principal 
fortresses  of  that  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  persons  on  whose  fidelity 
he  could  depend.  A  new  governor  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton 
was  appointed.  By  an  order  dated  5th  October  1296,  Alexander 
de  Ledes  was  put  in  possession  of  that  Castle,  and  made  Sheriff  of 
the  county. 

The  next  governor  of  the  castle  was  Sir  John  Menteith,  the 
second  son  of  Walter  Stewart  (son  of  Walter,  fifth  Lord  High 
Steward  of  Scotland),  who,  by  right  of  his  wife,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Walter  Cummin,    Earl  of  Menteith,   became   Earl   of  Menteith. 

1  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1S70,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  292,  293.  3  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  297.  4  Ibid.  voL  i.  p.  301. 
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Having  been  made  a  prisoner  at  Dunbar,  in  the  year  1296,  Sir 
John  Menteith  appears  to  have  sworn  fealty  to  King  Edward ;  and 
having,  afterwards,  accompanied  that  monarch  in  an  expedition 
against  France,  and  gained  his  good  graces,  he  received  on  his 
return  to  England  an  appointment  from  him  as  keeper  of  the 
Castle  and  as  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  dated  at  St. 
Andrews,  20th  March,  probably  in  the  year  1303-4,  when  Edward 
was  in  that  city.  In  the  commission  he  is  designated  "  Our  be- 
loved and  faithful  John  of  Menteth."1  During  the  time  that 
Menteith  was  governor  of  the  castle,  its  history  is  associated  with 
the  tragic  death  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

Menteith  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  on  a  footing  of  friend- 
ship with  Wallace,  and  to  have  taken  advantage  of  this  to  betray 
the  illustrious  patriot.  But  whether  or  not  Menteith  was  guilty 
of  treachery  to  his  friend,  as  well  as  to  his  country,  it  is  certain  that 
by  him  Wallace  was  delivered  to  his  enemies.  Having  discovered 
that  Wallace  was  concealed  in  a  house  near  Glasgow,  he  caused  it 
to  be  surrounded  by  English  soldiers.  Escape  was  hopeless,  and 
Menteith  having  pledged  his  solemn  oath  that  no  harm  should  be 
done  to  his  person,  Wallace  gave  himself  up,  and  was  conducted  to 
Dumbarton  Castle,  where  he  was  kept  until  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  his  being  carried  under  a  strong  guard  to  London.  There 
he  was  impeached  and  tried  as  a  traitor,  but  boldly  asserted  that 

1  Original  Commission  in  the  Tower  of  London,  quoted  in  jNTapier's  Memoirs  of  Merchiston, 
p.  530. 
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he  could  not  be  a  traitor,  as  he  owed  no  fealty  to  the  King  of 
England.  To  the  charges  of  burning  towns  and  abbeys,  storm- 
ing castles  and  slaying  the  subjects  of  the  English  king,  he 
attempted  no  defence,  being  satisfied  that  none  but  his  enemies 
could  fail  to  see  that  in  doing  these  things  he  had  been  simply 
upholding  the  honour  and  rights  of  his  country  against  the 
usurpation  of  a  tyrant.  On  the  23d  of  August  1303  he  was 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  with  circumstances  of  revolting 
barbarity.  His  head  was  placed  on  a  pole  upon  London  Bridge  ;  his 
right  arm  was  sent  to  Newcastle,  where  it  was  placed  above  the 
bridge,  and  his  left  to  Berwick  ;  his  right  leg  was  sent  to  Perth  and 
his  left  to  Aberdeen,  to  be  placed  over  the  gates  of  these  cities. 

In  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  is  preserved  what  tradition  has 
long  pronounced  to  be  Wallace's  sword.  In  1505,  when  King  James 
the  Fourth  visited  Dumbarton,  he  provided  for  the  sword  a  new 
scabbard,  and  other  fittings.  In  the  Lord  Treasurer's  books,  under 
the  head  of  expenditure,  8  th  December  that  year,  is  the  following 
entry  : — 

"  For  bynding  of  ane  riding  sword  and  rappyer,  and  binding  of 
Wallass  sword  with  cordis  of  silk  and  new  hilt  and  plomet,  new 
skabbard,  and  new  belt  to  the  said  sword,  xxyj  sh."1 

Tradition  relates  the  capture  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  in 
early  times,  by  a  dexterous  stratagem,  but  the  exact  date  is  un- 
known.    The  sovereign  who  then  occupied  the  throne  of  Scotland 

1  Accounts  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  MS.,  in  Her  Majesty's  General  Eegister  House,  Edinburgh. 
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had  lost  the  castle,  which  had  been  taken  by  some  hostile  party, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  recover  it.  For  gaining  this  object  he  found 
a  faithful  and  skilful  strategist  in  Colquhoun,  Laird  of  Luss,  who, 
when  applied  to  for  his  services,  replied,  "If  I  can."  Colquhoun 
let  a  stag  loose  on  the  level  ground  within  sight  of  the  castle,  and 
got  up  a  mock  hunt  after  it,  with  great  blowing  of  horns  and  other 
noises  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  hoping  that  they 
might  be  induced  to  join  in  the  sport  and  leave  the  fortress  un- 
defended. Everything  happened  as  Colquhoun  had  wished.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  garrison  went  forth  to  take  part  in  the  pastime. 
During  their  absence  Colquhoun,  and  the  men  whom  he  had  selected 
for  his  purpose,  hastened  into  the  castle,  overpowered  the  feeble 
remainder  of  its  defenders,  and  made  themselves  its  masters. 

A  memorable  episode  in  the  life  of  King  Eobert  the  Bruce  is 
connected  with  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton.  After  he  had,  in  his  heroic 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  independence  of  Scotland,  taken  from  the 
English  the  most  important  strongholds  in  the  kingdom,  Dumbarton 
Castle,  which  was  then  under  the  charge  of  Sir  John  Menteith,  still 
held  out  against  him.  Menteith  was  willing  to  surrender  it  to  him  on 
condition  of  receiving  as  a  reward  the  vast  estates  of  the  Earldom  of 
Lennox,  a  condition  so  extravagantly  unreasonable  that  Menteith,  un- 
less his  power  had  been  very  much  greater  than  it  was,  could  scarcely 
have  expected  that  it  would  be  complied  with.  Yet  Malcolm,  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Lennox,  who  ever  remained  unwavering  in  his  loyalty  to 
Bruce,  expressed  his  willingness  to  surrender  the  earldom,  should  it 


be  necessary  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  master.  Menteith  invited 
Bruce  to  come  and  take  possession  of  the  castle ;  but  having,  at  the 
same  time,  resolved  on  making  him  a  prisoner,  he  concealed  a 
number  of  English  soldiers,  armed  for  attack,  in  a  cellar  of  the 
castle,  and  had  a  ship  in  the  Clyde  ready  to  transport  him  to  Lon- 
don. On  his  way  to  the  castle,  Bruce  was  warned  of  his  danger 
by  a  carpenter  whom  he  met  in  the  woods  of  Colquhoun  ;  but  he 
notwithstanding  proceeded,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  gate  he  was 
welcomed  by  Menteith,  who,  with  professions  of  the  warmest  friend- 
ship, dehverecl  to  him  the  keys  of  the  castle,  and  conducted  him 
through  it.  Bruce  observed  that  he  was  not  admitted  into  a  par- 
ticular cellar  which  he  passed.  His  suspicions  were  excited,  and 
he  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  see  it.  An  evasive  answer 
being  returned,  he  and  his  attendants  broke  open  the  doors,  and 
discovered  the  secreted  English  soldiers,  who,  on  being  examined, 
confessed  the  whole  conspiracy.  By  the  orders  of  Bruce,  Menteith 
was  committed  a  prisoner  to  that  cellar ;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  pardon  from  the  generous  hero  whose  destruction  he  had 
plotted.1 

On  his  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  King  Robert  the  Bruce 
confirmed  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox  his  right  to  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton, 
of  which  Baliol  had  threatened  to  deprive  him. 

On  14th  July  1321,  Malcolm,  fourth  Earl  of  Lennox,  obtained 
from  Bruce,  for  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  him,  a  charter 

1  Fordim  and  Buchanan. 
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of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox  and  Sheriffship  of  Dumbarton,  with  the 
castle  thereof,  which  King  Alexander  the  Third  had  obtained  from 
Maldouen,  third  Earl  of  Lennox,  as  before  stated,  to  be  held  of  the 
granter  for  the  services  therein  mentioned.  Should  Bruce  and  his 
heirs  retain  the  said  sheriffship  and  castle  from  the  said  Malcolm 
and  his  heirs,  he  bound  himself  and  them  to  pay  annually  from  the 
royal  customs  to  Malcolm  and  his  heirs  five  hundred  merks,  until 
they  should  obtain  possession  of  the  sheriffship  and  castle.1 

Whether  Bruce  himself  or  his  successors  retained  the  Castle  of 
Dumbarton  we  are  not  informed.  In  records  of  a  later  date  than 
the  charters  just  quoted,  we  find  the  Earls  of  Lennox  sometimes 
occupying  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  castle,  and  sometimes  forcibly 
holding  it  in  opposition  to  the  Crown ;  but  there  are  no  documents 
which  show  that  the  Earls  of  Lennox  were  then  the  owners  of  the 
castle  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  originally  held  it  as  the  chief 
messuage  of  their  Earldom. 

Only  a  few  castles  were  in  possession  of  the  supporters  of  King 
David  the  Second  after  their  defeat  by  the  adherents  of  Edward 
Baliol,  with  the  help  of  Edward  the  Third  of  England,  at  the  battle 
of  Halidon  Hill,  fought  on  19th  July  1333;  but  among  these  was 
the  Castle  of  Dumbarton.  Its  governor  was  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming 
of  Cumbernauld,  who  took  the  side  of  King  David.  He  made  his 
escape  from  the  disastrous  field  of  Halidon  Hill ;  and  he  protected 
the  young  King  and  his  consort  Joanna  in  the  castle,  whence,  in  the 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  pp.  20,  21. 
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same  year,  he  transported  them  to  France,  where  they  arrived  in 
safety,  and  remained  in  exile  till  the  year  1341. 

In  this  castle,  too,  shelter  was  sought  by  Eobert  the  Steward, 
afterwards  Robert  the  Second,  King  of  Scotland,  who,  at  the  battle  of 
Halidon  Hill,  though  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  commanded  a 
section  of  the  Scottish  army.  After  the  battle  he  concealed  himself 
for  some  months  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  but  doubtful  of  his  safety  there, 
he  made  his  way,  attended  by  only  two  devoted  vassals  and  a  cham- 
ber boy,  to  the  castle,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by  Malcolm 
Flemino-.1 

Not  long  after,  the  castle  became  connected  with  a  murder,  which 
stands  out  prominently  in  its  atrocity  even  in  those  times  when  deeds 
of  violence  were  common.  Catharine  Mortimer,  a  young  Welch  lady, 
to  whom  King  David  had  become  attached,  during  his  captivity  in 
England,  and  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
was  cruelly  murdered  by  two  assassins,  instigated  by  Thomas  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Angus,  and  some  others  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  For  this 
crime  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  ; 
and  there  he  died  in  1361  of  the  plague,  which  at  that  time  raged 
with  appalling  severity  throughout  the  kingdom. 

At  the  accession  of  Robert  the  Steward,  the  grandson  of  Robert 
the  Bruce  and  the  first  of  the  Stewart  line,  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  King  David  the  Second,  in  1370,  the  steward  of  the 
Castle  of  Dumbarton  as  well  as  of  two  other  castles,  was  Sir  Robert 

1  Wyntown's  Orygyuale  Cronykil,  vol.  ii.  p.  178  ;  Forduu,  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 
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Erskine,  who  contributed  not  a  little  to  maintain  the  succession 
of  King  Robert  in  opposition  to  the  attempts  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  and  others  to  set  it  aside. 

"  Quhen  the  King  Davy  thus  wes  dede, 
His  sistir  son  in-to  his  sted, 
Schir  Koberte  Stewarte,  wes  mad  King, 
Specialy  throw  the  grete  helpyng 
Of  gud  Schir  Robert  of  Erskyne, 
Dat  Edinburgh,  Dunbertane,  and  Strevelyne 
Hade  in  his  kepyng  than  all  thre. 
Worthy,  wys,  and  lele  was  he. 
He  knew  Eoberte  the  Stewartis  rycht ; 
Dare-for  he  helpyt  hym  with  all  his  mycht 
To  gare  hym  hawe  that  his  suld  be." 1 

In  the  reign  of  King  Robert  the  Third  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Walter  Danyelstone  or  Deniston,  parson  of 
Kincardine  O'Neil,  a  warlike  ecclesiastic,  who,  with  a  large  force, 
under  circumstances  of  which  history  does  not  inform  us,  acquired 
possession  of  the  castle.  He  was  willing  to  surrender  it  to  the 
government  provided  he  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  so 
desirous  was  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  had  then  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  castle,  that  he  pre- 
vailed upon  his  own  brother,  Bishop-elect  of  the  See  of  St. 
Andrews,  to  give  up  his  right  to  the  bishopric,  and,  having 
concluded   the    bargain    with    Danyelstone,  called    upon  the  Prior 

1  Wyntown's  Orygyuale  Crony kil,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 
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to  summon  a  chapter  to  meet  and  make  the  new  election.1 
Danyelstone  was  accordingly  appointed  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
in  the  year  1402. 

As  one  mode  of  sustaining  a  garrison  in  the  castle  the  proprietors 
of  certain  lands  in  the  parish  of  Kilpatrick  were  bound  by  their 
feudal  charters,  originally  derived  from  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  to 
pay  certain  quantities  of  meal  to  the  governor  of  the  castle.  This 
payment  was  called  the  watch  meal  of  Kilpatrick.  It  was  payable 
from  the  lands  of  Kilpatrick,  Cochmanach,  Edynbernan,  Backan, 
Fymbalac,  Drumcrewe,  Cragbrecholan,  Monakenran,  Drumtglunan, 
Cultbuy,  Dalfenan,  Drumthouher,  Beynfode,  and  Drumdynanis.  These 
lands  were  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Baisley  by  Malcolm,  fourth  Earl 
of  Lennox,  and  by  Malcolm  fifth  Earl  of  Lennox,  this  feu-duty  being 
reserved  to  the  Crown.  Its  amount,  as  we  learn  from  the  reddendo 
clause  of  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  these  grants  to  the  Abbey  of 
Baisley,  by  King  Bobert  the  Second,  dated  7th  October  1381,  was 
five  chalders  of  oatmeal,  "  which  were  wont  to  be  paid  to  the  Crown 
for  the  support  of  those  who  for  the  time  were  the  watch  in  the 
Castle  of  Dumbarton."2 

For  the  benefit  of  the  garrison,  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Batrick 
was  erected  in  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton.  The  date  of  its  erection  is 
uncertain.  But  a  charter  was  granted  by  King  Bobert  the  Third 
(1390-1406)  to  St.  Batrick's  Chapel  in  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  of 

1  Wyntown's  Orygynale  Cronykil,  vol.  ii.  -  Eegistrum   Monasterii   de   Passelet,   pp. 
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ten  marks  sterling  yearly,  out  of  the  burgh  mails  of  Dumbarton.1 
A  precept  was  directed  to  the  bailies  of  Dumbarton,  commanding 
them  to  pay  to  the  chaplain  of  that  chapel  the  annual  sum  thus 
gifted.2 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First  Sir  John  Colquhoun  of 
Luss  was  governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle.  This  office  he  held  in 
1424,  the  year  after  the  release  of  that  King  from  his  long  cap- 
tivity in  England,  during  which  Sir  John  had  remained  stead- 
fast in  his  loyalty.  In  an  account  of  the  customs  of  the  burgh  of 
Linlithgow,  from  23d  July  1424  to  15th  May  1425,  are  mentioned 
the  payment  of  £26,  13s.  4d.,  made  by  the  King's  command  to  John 
of  Colquhoun,  keeper  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  from  the  term  of 
St.  Martin  bypast,  and  a  similar  payment  of  £13,  6s.  8d.  made  to 
him  for  the  keeping  of  that  castle.3 

During  the  minority  of  King  James  the  Second,  the  castle  was 
held  by  Sir  Robert  Erskine,  but  in  August  1440  he  resigned  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  government  in  exchange  for  the  keepership  of  the 
Castle  of  Kildrummie.4  Sir  Robert  Sempill  of  Fulwood  was  appointed 
deputy-governor  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  and  deputy-sheriff  of 
the  county ;  but  Patrick  Galbraith,  a  supporter  of  the  faction  of 
William,  seventh  Earl  of  Douglas,  got  possession  of  the  castle.  On 
14th  July  1443,  Galbraith  was  compelled  by  Sempill  to  abandon  it. 

1  Robertson's  Index    of    Charters   chiefly  3  Accounts  of  the  Great  Chamberlains  of 
missing,  p.  126.                                                              Scotland,  etc.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  152,  153. 

2  Robertson's    Index    of    Charters   chiefly  4  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland, 
missing,  p.  126.                                                         vol.  ii.  pp.  55,  56. 
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On  the  following  clay,  however,  bringing  with  him  a  strong  force,  he 
recovered  it,  slew  Sempill,  and  assumed  the  whole  power  of  keeper. 
Douglas,  powerful  though  he  was,  felt  uneasy  at  the  violence  thus 
exercised  by  his  adherents  ;  but,  in  an  interview  with  the  young  King, 
who,  partly  from  dislike  of  his  governors,  and  partly  from  the 
obsequious  behaviour  of  the  Earl,  was  disposed  to  regard  him  with 
friendly  feelings,  he  so  wrought  upon  him  that  he  was  not  only 
forgiven,  but  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  royal  counsels.1 

In  the  Act  of  Annexation  of  lands  to  the  Crown  by  King 
James  the  Second,  in  the  year  1455,  there  are  specially  included 
the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  with  the  lands  of  Cardross,  Roseneath, 
the  pension  of  Cadzow,  and  the  annual  payment  of  meal  from  Kil- 
patrick.2 

In  the  year  1477,  the  castle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown ;  for, 
on  the  7th  of  September  that  year,  Sir  John  Colquhoun  of  Luss 
obtained  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  appointing  him  its 
governor  for  life.3  After  the  death  of  Sir  John,  in  1478,  Lord  Avan- 
dale  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  governor.  The  Earl  of  Lennox 
was  the  next  who  held  that  office.  The  royal  commission  investing 
him  with  that  trust  is  dated  10th  October  1488,  only  four  months 
after  the  accession  of  King  James  the  Fourth  to  the  throne.  In 
it  he  is  designated  John  Lord  Darnley,  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  it  is 

1  Pinkerton's  History  of   Scotland,  vol.  i.       vol.  ii.  p.  42  ;  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  vol.  iii. 
p.  197.  P-  875. 

3  The    Chiefs    of    Colquhoun,    and    their 

2  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,       Country,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 
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also  granted  to  his  son  Matthew.  'Besides  this,  he,  his  son  Matthew, 
and  Robert  Lord  Lyle  were  also  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
shires  of  Dumbarton  and  Renfrew,  till  the  King  should  attain  his 
majority  of  twenty-one  years.1  But  in  the  course  of  the  year  1489 
they  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government ; 
and,  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  they  fortified  the  castle  against 
the  King.  On  the  4th  of  July  1489,  the  Parliament  gave  orders  for 
besieging  it ;  and  also  the  Castles  of  Cruikston  and  Duchall,  the 
former  of  which  belonged  to  Lennox,  and  the  latter  to  Lyle.  Colin, 
first  Earl  of  Argyll,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  appointed  to  proceed  to 
the  siege  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  at  which  he  was  to  remain  for  the 
space  of  twenty  days  ;  the  men  of  Argyll,  Lennox,  Menteith,  and 
Strathern,  from  the  west  of  the  Tay,  were  to  be  with  him.2  But  so 
successfully  was  the  castle  defended  by  the  garrison,  that,  during  the 
siege,  they  sallied  forth  into  the  town  and  reduced  the  greater  part  of 
it  to  ashes.  Argyll  was  ultimately  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  By 
this  success,  Lennox  and  his  party  were  still  more  encouraged,  and 
he  was  joined  by  a  considerable  force  from  Dumbartonshire.  He  was, 
however,  routed  at  Gaitalunan,  near  Tilly-moss,  in  the  parish  of 
Aberfoyle  in  Menteith,  having  been  attacked  by  surprise  by  the 
royal  troops,  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  followers.  Upon  this 
the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  which  was  held  by  his  sons,  after  a  siege 
of  six  weeks,  surrendered,  although  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

1  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  xii.  No.  61.    The  Acts  2  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland, 

of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  20S.       vol.  ii.  pp.  214,  215. 
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They  and  others  obtained  a  full  remission  for  holding  the  castle 
against  the  King,  for  burning  the  town  of  Dumbarton,  and  for  all 
their  other  rebellious  practices.1  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
on  15th  February  1489-90,  it  was  ordained  "that  all  personis  com- 
movnis  on  the  south  side  of  the  watter  of  Forth,  that  tuk  parte  with 
Robert  Lord  Lile  and  Matho  Stewart  in  the  balding  of  the  Castell 
of  Dunbartane  agane  oure  souerane  Lord,  and  in  ony  convocacioune 
made  agane  his  Hienes  in  company  with  the  said  Robert  or  Matho, 
be  fre  remitt  be  writting  of  this  act  and  statute,  for  that  action 
alanerly.     Sa  that  thai  sail  not  neid  to  rais  na  vther  selis."2 

In  the  year  1510,  William  Stirling  of  Glorat  appears  as  keeper 
of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  probably  the  deputy  of  his  father,  Sir 
John  Stirling,  knight,  who,  on  the  26th  of  October  1497,  was 
appointed  its  keeper  for  nineteen  years,  and  who  was  succeeded 
by  Robert  Lord  Erskine.  On  24th  June  1510,  William  Stirling 
delivered  it  to  Robert  Lord  Erskine,  with  its  gear  and  goods,  as 
pertaining  to  the  King,  by  reason  of  keeping  of  the  castle.  The 
indenture  by  which  this  transfer  was  made  contains  an  inventory  of 
its  furniture.3  Robert  Lord  Erskine's  commission  to  be  keeper  is 
dated  6  th  June  1511. 

After  the  death  of  King  James  the  Fourth  at  Flodden,  on  9th 
September  1513,  the  Queen-mother  having  been  appointed  Regent, 
the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  was  held  on  her  behalf  by  Robert  Lord 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  223.  3  The  Stirlings  of  Keir,  p.  293. 


Erskine.  But  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  conflicting  factions 
by  which  the  kingdom  was  then  distracted.  The  Duke  of  Albany, 
who  was  secretly  invited  to  take  possession  of  the  regency,  not 
having  arrived  in  Scotland  so  soon  as  was  expected,  James  Earl  of 
Arran  made  an  attempt  to  acquire  the  regency,  in  which  he  received 
the  powerful  support  of  John  Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn.  These  Earls,  with  Sir  John  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  Patrick 
Colquhoun,  John  Logan  of  Balvey,  Walter  and  Robert,  his  sons, 
George  Buchanan  of  that  Ilk,  William  Stirling  of  Glorat,  and  others, 
in  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  on  the  12  th  of  January  1514,  captured 
the  castle,  and  expelled  from  it  Lord  Erskine.1  The  castle  remained 
in  their  hands,  though  Arran,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  failed  in  obtaining  the  regency.  William  Stirling 
of  Glorat,  having  at  this  time  distinguished  himself  in  the  capture 
of  the  castle,  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  John  Earl  of  Lennox. 
From  that  Earl  he  obtained  a  bond,  dated  3d  February  1514, 
whereby  the  Earl,  in  consideration  that  "  our  traist  cousyng  and 
familiar  seruitour,  Williame  Striuelyng  of  Glorat,  has  be  his  labouris, 
travellis,  costis,  and  expensis,  gotten  and  optenit  to  ws  the  Castale 
of  Dunbertane,"  bound  himself  to  infeft  him  in  the  lands  of  Kepoch. 
The  Earl  also  engaged  to  pay  to  him  500  merks  Scots,  "  for  the  causis 
abone  expremit,  and  for  costis,  scaithis,  dammagis,  and  expensis, 
sustenit  and  to  be  sustenit  be  the  said  AVdliame  thairthrov." 2 

1  The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun,  and  their  Country,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

2  The  Stirlings  of  Keir,  p.  301. 


On  the  6  th  of  February,  three  days  after  this  obligation  was 
contracted,  Stirling  further  obtained,  from  the  same  Earl,  a  commis- 
sion as  captain  and  keeper  of  the  castle  during  his  life,  with  the  whole 
lands,  annual  rents,  farms,  gersums,  duties,  the  watchmeal  of  Kil- 
patrick,  and  all  other  profits  pertaining  to  that  office.1  But  the  Earl 
of  Lennox,  having,  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  been 
made  a  prisoner,  and  incarcerated  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  could 
obtain  his  liberty  only  on  condition  of  his  surrendering  the  Castle  of 
Dumbarton.2 

The  Duke  of  Albany  having  left  Scotland  for  France  in  the  year 
1524,  King  James  the  Fifth,  then  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  shortly 
after  he  had  assumed  the  supreme  power,  granted  a  commission  to 
John  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  was  one  of  his  guardians,  to  be  captain,  con- 
stable, and  keeper  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  dated  2 1st  August  1525, 
for  the  space  of  five  years,  "  charging  heirfor  the  captain,  constable, 
keepers,  and  withhalders  of  our  said  castle,  and  all  other  persons  being 
therein,  to  deliver  the  samen,  with  all  stuff  being  therein,  pertaining  to 
us,  to  our  said  cousin,  John  Earle  of  Lennox,  or  his  factour,  as  yow, 
and  ilkane  of  yow,  will  answer  to  us  thereupon  at  your  utter  charge."  s 

In  1526  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  collected  an  army  to 
rescue  the  King  from  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  the 
Douglases,  fought  a  battle  near  Linlithgow  Bridge,  in  which  he  was 
defeated  and  slain.     It  is  said  that  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Finnart 

1  The  Stirlings  of  Keir,  p.  302. 

2  The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun,  and  their  Country,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

3  The  Stirlings  of  Keir,  p.  324. 
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(a  natural  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arran)  slew  the  Earl  of  Lennox  after 
he  had  surrendered,  in  revenge  for  the  execution  of  Hamilton,  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Angus 
a  royal  commission  was  granted  to  Sir  James,  investing  him  with 
the  office  of  captain  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  for  nineteen  years. 
On  19th  March  1527,  Hamilton  constituted  William  Stirling  of 
Glorat  and  his  heirs,  depute-constables  and  keepers  of  the  castle 
for  the  term  of  seventeen  years.1 

Matthew,  fourth  Earl  of  Lennox,  obtained  the  sheriffship  of 
Dumbarton,  and  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  castle.  An  agreement 
to  that  effect  was  made  between  that  Earl  and  Sir  James  Hamilton  of 
Finnart,  knight,  tutor  to  James  Earl  of  Arran,  and  their  friends, 
concerned  in  the  slaughter  of  John,  third  Earl  of  Lennox,  dated  13th 
February  1530.  Sir  James,  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  was 
to  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  induce  Lord  Avan- 
dale  to  consent  that  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  should  be  entered 
immediately  into  the  sheriffship  of  Dumbarton  and  bailiery  of 
Lennox.  Sir  James  was  also  to  renounce  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
the  lease  and  all  other  right  which  he  had  to  the  keeping  of  the  Castle 
of  Dumbarton,  to  be  disponed  by  the  King  as  he  should  think  expe- 
dient, saving  the  leases  made  by  Sir  James  to  William  Stirling,  now 
constable  of  the  Castle,  for  the  remaining  years  of  the  lease.2 

Accordingly,  on  28th  Aprd  1531,  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Finnart 
resigned  into  the  hands  of  King  James  the  Fifth  the  office  of  keeper 

1  The  Stirlings  of  Keir,  p.  329.  2  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 
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or  captain  of  the  castle  in  favour  of  Matthew,  fourth  Earl  of  Lennox, 
his  heirs  and  assignees.  The  resignation  contained  a  reservation  to 
William  Stirling  of  Glorat  of  the  assedation  made  to  him  by  the  said 
Sir  James  of  the  office  of  deputy  captain  or  keeper  of  the  castle,  and 
the  emoluments  belonging  thereto,  for  the  terms  contained  in  the 
assedation.1  On  the  same  day,  Matthew,  fourth  Earl  of  Lennox, 
was  appointed  captain  of  the  Castle  by  King  James  the  Fifth  for 
nineteen  years.2 

On  23d  March  1533,  William  Stirling  of  Glorat  obtained  from 
King  James  the  Fifth  a  letter  permitting  him  and  his  successors, 
deputy-keepers  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  to  build  a  mill  on  the  lands  of 
Murrach,  which  belonged  to  the  keeping  of  Dumbarton  Castle.3 

King  James  the  Fifth,  in  a  letter  to  the  provosts,  bailies,  alder  • 
men,  and  communities  of  the  cities  and  burghs  of  Glasgow  and 
Dumbarton,  dated  4th  April  [1533  ?],  required  them  immediately  to 
deliver  to  William  Stirling  of  Glorat,  deputy-captain  of  the  castle, 
three  or  four  tuns  of  wine  of  every  ship  that  came  within  then  waters 
or  roads  with  wines,  as  he  should  think  necessary  for  provisioning  the 
said  castle,  and  for  having  wine  in  readiness  for  his  Majesty  on  his 
coming  into  these  parts,  and  that,  in  preference  to  all  others,  he  should 
be  first  supplied,  paying  to  the  provosts,  etc.,  of  those  towns,  or  to 
the  merchants  to  whom  the  wine  belonged,  the  same  price  that  was 
paid  by  the  provosts,  etc.,  for  the  remanent  part  thereof.4 

1  The  Stirlings  of  Keir,  p.  334.  3  Privy  Seal  Eeg.  viii.  42,  quoted  in  the 

Stirlings  of  Keir,  p.  139. 

2  Vide  vol.  ii.  pp.  236-240.  4  The  Stirlings  of  Keir,   p.  351. 
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Stirling's  death  was  tragical.  He  was  murdered  on  Good 
Friday,  1534,  by  Humphrey  Galbraith  and  his  accomplices.1  Beiug 
employed  by  his  Majesty,  to  quote  from  a  memorandum  submitted 
by  Sir  Mungo  Stirling,  great-grandson  of  William,  to  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  he  "  was  cruellie  slayin  coming  from  Stirling  to  Dum- 
bartoun,  by  those  who  wes  hounded  out  for  that  end,  becaus  the 
said  William  did  take  the  Castell  of  Dumbarton  from  those  who 
wes  in  possession  thereof,  and  did  possess  the  said  John  Earl  of 
Lennox  therein."2 

After  the  cruel  fate  of  his  father,  George  Stirling  of  Glorat 
obtained  from  King  James  the  Fifth  a  ratification  in  his  favour 
of  the  office  of  constable  of  the  Castle.  The  ratification  is  as 
follows  : — 

Hex. 

Wee  having  consideration  of  the  thankfull  and  true  service 
done  to  us  and  our  maist  noble  father  be  umquhill  William  Stirling 
of  Glorat,  and  his  father  ;  and  that  the  said  William  is  crewelly 
slain  the  last  Good  Friday,  acting  for  us  direct  in  our  chairge  and 
service  ;  be  thir  presents  ratifies  and  approves  to  George  Stirling, 
his  sone  and  air,  the  letter  of  assedation  of  the  constabulary  and 
keeping  of  our  house  and  Castle  of  Dumbartan,  with  all  lands,  profits, 
and  emoluments  pertaining  thereto,  grantit  and  given  by  us  to  the 
said  William  and  his  airs,  for  certain  years  contained  thereinto  ; 
and  wills  he  bruik  the  samen  efter  the  tenor  thereof,  he  serving  us 

1  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  Part  ix.  p.  170.  2  The  Stirrings  of  Keir,  p.  139. 
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truely  in  the  said  office  :  Subserived  with  our  hand  att  Stirling, 
the  thirtein  day  of  Aprile,  and  of  oure  reigne  the  twenty -first  year 
[1534.]  James  R.1 


After  the  death  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  which  took  place 
14th  December  1542,  the  history  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  is 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  disturbances  which  followed 
that  unhappy  event.  James  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  became 
Regent,  protector  and  governor  of  the  realm.  He  at  first  agreed  to 
a  proposition  on  the  part  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  that  Mary, 
the  infant  Queen  of  Scots,  should  be  married  to  his  son  Edward. 
But  only  ten  days  had  elapsed  when  he  entered  into  a  secret  agree- 
ment with  the  party  opposed  to  that  marriage,  headed  by  Cardinal 
Beaton.  This  party  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Matthew, 
Earl  of  Lennox,  from  France  ;  but,  soon  after,  Lennox  joined  the 
supporters  of  the  interests  of  the  English  King,  and  the  Castle  of 
Dumbarton  fell  into  his  hands  by  a  singular  circumstance.  Sieur  de 
la  Brosse,  French  ambassador,  who  had  been  sent  to  Scotland  with  a 
fleet  containing  ten  thousand  crowns  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Cardinal's  party,  being  ignorant  that  Lennox 
had  changed  sides,  arrived  on  30th  October  at  the  harbour  of  Dum- 
barton, and  delivered  the  whole  to  him.  Lennox  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  castle  in  the  interest  of  Henry  the  Eighth.2 

Having  married  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  of  King  Henry  the 


1  The  Stirlings  of  Keir,  p.  352. 
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Eighth  of  England,  Lennox  went  to  Scotland  with  a  small  force  to 
act  in  behalf  of  the  English  monarch.  Proceeding  up  the  Clyde  he 
arrived  at  Dumbarton  10th  August  1544.  He  and  the  English 
sovereign  had  agreed  that  Stirling  of  Glorat,  the  deputy-keeper  of 
the  castle,  should  receive  annually  the  sum  of  100  merks,  provided 
he  surrendered  the  castle  without  opposition ;  but  Stirling,  on 
learning  that  Lennox's  purpose  was  to  make  use  of  the  castle  for 
strengthening  the  interests  of  the  King  of  England,  expelled  him 
from  it,  though  Lennox  was  the  superior  keeper,  and  forced  him  and 
the  English  who  were  with  him  to  betake  themselves  to  their 
ships. 

Stirling  was  not  disposed  to  deliver  up  the  castle  even  to  the 
Regent,  to  whom  Lennox  was  opposed.  He  had  indeed  declared 
that  he  would  hold  it  against  both  parties,  till  Queen  Mary  should 
be  of  age  to  demand  that  it  should  be  delivered  up  to  her. 

To  secure  the  castle  to  the  Queen  and  Regent  Arran,  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into,  1st  April  1545,  between  the  Regent  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  one  part,  and  George  Stirling  of 
Glorat,  captain  of  the  castle,  on  the  other.  In  compliance  with  Stir- 
ling's desires,  the  Regent  and  Privy  Council  made  to  him  various 
grants.  They  agreed  to  give  him  a  lease  of  the  castle  during  the 
Queen's  minority,  on  his  finding  sufficient  caution  that  it  should  be 
kept  for  the  Queen  and  her  government.  They  agreed  also  that  as  its 
lands,  rents,  and  possessions  were  wasted  and  destroyed,  and  that  as, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  nothing  to  sustain  it,  he  had  intromitted 
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with  certain  victuals  of  the  100  merk  land  of  Kilpatrick  and  kirk 
thereof,  they  would  pay  the  Abbot  of  Paisley,  to  whom  they  belonged. 
They  further  became  bound  to  grant  him  such  guns,  small  artillery, 
and  ammunition  as  were  necessary  for  the  keeping  of  the  castle. 
They  engaged  besides,  as  the  lands  of  the  castle  were  destroyed,  and 
as  Stirling  had  not  got  mails  nor  duties  to  maintain  his  servants 
and  to  pay  their  fees,  to  grant  him  the  sum  of  £300  for  these  purposes. 
Claiming  credit  for  having  kept  the  castle  faithfully  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  in  time  bygone,  and  promising  to  do  so  in  time  to  come, 
Stirling  desired  that  their  Lordships  would  be  pleased  to  modify  him 
a  reward  on  that  account.  They  thought  that  he  should  be  rewarded, 
and  further  modified  £500  yearly  to  him  for  defence  of  the  castle 
during  the  time  of  war  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  addition  to 
the  farms  and  other  revenues  belonging  to  it,  and  they  bound  them- 
selves in  time  of  peace  to  cause  the  castle  to  receive  its  proper  duties. 
Stirling  engaged  that  he  would  keep  the  castle  for  the  Queen  and 
the  Lord  Governor  during  her  minority  ;  that  he  would  not  receive 
any  Englishman  nor  writing  out  of  England,  nor  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
nor  any  of  his  servants,  nor  any  taking  part  with  or  favouring 
England ;  and  that  should  any  servant  or  writing  come  from  the 
King  of  England,  or  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  or  any  of  their  favourers, 
he  would  send  them  to  the  Lord  Governor  and  the  Lords  of 
Council.1 

On  25th  April  1545,  George  Stirling  of  Glorat  obtained  from 

1  The  Sterlings  of  Keir,  pp.  390,  391. 
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Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  "  with  advice,  consent,  and  authority  of  our 
dearest  cousing  and  tutor,  James  Earl  of  Arran,  Lord  Hamilton, 
Protector  and  Govemour  of  our  realrne,"  letters  constituting  him 
and  his  heirs  captains,  constables,  and  keepers  of  the  Castle  of 
Dumbarton  for  the  term  of  nine  years ;  an  office  which  the  said 
George  then  enjoyed. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  agreement,  Stirling  was  not  trusted 
by  the  Eegent ;  and  Lennox,  "with  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of 
Caithness,  who  bad  been  forfeited  by  the  Parliament  held  at 
Linlithgow,  26th  September  1545,  formed  a  plan  for  recovering 
the  castle.  Understanding  this,  Arran,  with  Huntly  and  Argyll, 
laid  siege  to  it  with  a  large  body  of  men,  on  the  15  th  of  June 
1546. 

On  the  13th  of  July  following,  a  number  of  the  barons  of  the 
Lennox,  including  George  Buchanan  of  that  Ilk,  and  John  Colquhoun 
of  Luss,  compeared  before  the  Governor  and  Council  at  Dumbarton, 
and  unanimously  declared  that  George  Stirling  of  Glorat  ought  to 
deliver  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  of  which  he  was  keeper,  to  the  Lord 
Governor  and  the  Council.  Should  he  refuse,  these  barons,  with 
their  kin  and  friends,  engaged  to  assist  the  Governor,  in  recovering 
it,  as  he  and  the  Council  should  command  them.1 

The  castle  was  acquired  only  by  means  of  bribes.  The  Earl  of 
Lennox's  brother,  the  Bishop-elect  of  Caithness,  who  was  in  the 
castle,  having  been  gained  by  an  assurance  of  being  restored  to  the 

1  The  Stirlings  of  Keir,  p.  394. 
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bishopric,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  Parliament, 
and  Stirling,  by  large  pecuniary  promises,  the  castle  was  delivered 
up  by  them  to  the  Regent.  The  Bishop  derived  little  advantage 
from  the  surrender,  for  the  Eegent  "  never  kept  one  word  of  his 
promises."1  Stirling  was  more  fortunate,  for  the  Eegent  engaged 
that  he  would  discharge  him  of  all  "  spulzeis"  committed  by  him 
and  his  servants  since  the  decease  of  the  Queen's  father,  and  would 
satisfy  the  persons  despoiled  and  their  friends ;  and  on  James 
Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  Donald  Campbell  of  Ardintynne,  and  others, 
raising,  or  proposing  to  raise,  summonses  against  him,  before  the 
Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  for  the  recovery  of  the  losses  sustained 
by  sundry  "spulzeis"  of  goods,  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
upon  them  by  Stirling  and  his  servants,  the  Regent,  in  fulfilment 
of  his  promise  in  a  letter  in  the  name  of  Queen  Mary,  dated  19th 
March  1546-7,  to  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  charged  them  to 
desist  from  all  proceeding  in  any  action  of  spulzie  raised,  or  to  be 
raised,  against  Stirling  and  his  servants,  at  the  instance  of  the  persons 
above  named,  and  to  remit  such  persons  to  the  said  governor,  who 
would  give  them  reasonable  satisfaction  in  reference  thereto,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise  made  to  Stirling.2 

When  it  was  proposed  to  send  Queen  Mary  to  France  to  be 
educated  at  the  Court  of  that  country,  she  was  brought  from  the 
Monastery  of  Inchmahome,  in  the  Lake  of  Menteith,  to  the  Castle  of 
Dumbarton,  on  the   28th  of  February   1547-8,  and  on  the  7th  of 

1  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  pp.  41,  42.  -  The  Stirrings  of  Keir,  pp.  393,  394. 
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August  embarked  for  France,  and  there  took  up  her  abode  at  the 
Palace  of  St.  Germain.1 

After  Arran  resigned  the  office  of  Regent,  which  he  did  in  a 
Parliament  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  April  1554,  he  retained  the  office 
of  keeper  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  with  its  revenues,  and  continued 
nominal  keeper  until  April  1562,  when,  having  been  implicated  in 
a  conspiracy  against  Queen  Mary,  he  was  compelled  to  resign,  and 
Captain  Anstruther  became  governor. 

After  her  return  to  Scotland,  Queen  Mary  visited  Dumbarton 
Castle,  14th  July  1563,  in  a  royal  progress.2 

In  the  year  1565  John  Lord  Fleming  was  made  keeper  of  the 
castle.3 

Queen  Mary,  on  making  her  escape  from  the  Castle  of  Loch- 
leven,  was  desirous  of  pressing  on  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  in  this 
she  was  encouraged  by  the  friends  whom  she  met  at  Hamilton. 
They  thought  she  should  remain  there  until  a  Parliament  could  be 
assembled,  and  measures  adopted  for  the  protection  of  herself  and 
of  the  young  Prince.  But  Murray  was  too  quick  for  them,  and, 
intercepting  the  Queen's  small  force,  utterly  routed  it  at  Langside, 
and  not  only  prevented  her  from  reaching  Dumbarton,  but  put  an 
end  to  all  her  hopes  of  regaining  the  throne.  Mary,  who  witnessed 
the  defeat  of  her  army  from  an  adjoining  eminence,  near  the  old 
Castle  of  Cathcart,  fled  to  the  south,  and,  after  resting  a  day  or  two 

1  State   Papers— Scotland.     Edward  VI.,  2  Queen  Mary's  Household  Book, 

vol.  iv.  p.  93.  3  Eegister  of  the  Privy  Seal  p.  55. 
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at  Terregles,  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  of  Dundrennan,  near  Kirk- 
cudbright ;  and  from  there,  after  a  short  stay,  crossed  Solway  Firth 
to  the  English  coast,  having  resolved  to  submit  her  cause  to  the 
decision  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Lord  Fleming  accompanied  Queen  Mary  to  England ;  but  was 
permitted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  return  to  Scotland,  where  he 
resumed  the  command  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  continued  to  hold 
it  in  Mary's  interest.  Mary,  in  an  interview  at  Carlisle  between 
her  and  Middlemore,  Queen  Elizabeth's  commissioner,  was  urged  to 
prohibit  her  friends  at  Dumbarton  from  receiving  supplies  from 
France,  but  refused,  unless  Queen  Elizabeth  would  engage  to  assist 
her  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  her  subjects.  To  this  interview, 
and  to  the  governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  she  makes  the  following 
allusions  in  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  5th  July  1568, 
imploring  her  friendly  offices  : — "  As  for  my  Lord  Fleming,  seeing 
that  upon  my  credit  you  have  suffered  him  to  go  home  to  his 
house,  I  warrant  you  he  shall  pass  no  further,  but  shall  return 
when  it  pleases  you.  But  for  Dumbarton,  I  answer  not  when  my 
Lord  Fleming  shall  be  in  the  tower.  For  they  which  are  within 
it  [Dumbarton  Castle]  will  not  forbear  to  receive  succour  if  I  don't 
assure  them  of  yours;  no,  though  you  should  charge  me  withal,  for 
I  have  left  them  in  charge  to  have  more  respect  unto  my  servants 
and  to  my  estate  than  to  my  life.  Good  sister,  be.  of  another  mind  ; 
win  the  heart,  and  all  shall  be  yours,  and  at  your  commandment."1 

1  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  Appendix. 
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Aware  of  the  great  importance  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton, 
the  Regent  Murray  endeavoured  to  secure  it  by  force  or  by  secret 
treaty.  In  August  1569  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  received  intelli- 
gence that  he  intended  to  besiege  it,  ordered  him  to  forbear.  He 
told  her  that  he  was  not  engaged  in  that  enterprise.  The  Regent's 
secretary,  John  Wood,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  October  31st,  informs  him 
that  Dumbarton  was  in  great  straits.  About  the  end  of  December 
the  Master  of  Graham  was  repeatedly  sent  to  Lord  Fleming,  gover- 
nor of  the  castle,  and  then  residing  in  it,  to  negotiate  with  him 
about  its  surrender  ;  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the  conditions. 
On  the  same  clay  the  castle  was  supplied  with  "certane  key  and 
ladis  of  meill,"  sent  by  the  Laird  of  Borg  and  his  friends,  by  which 
the  resentment  of  the  Regent  was  excited  at  the  captains  and  men  of 
war  in  the  town  of  Dumbarton,  who  had  allowed  these  articles  to 
pass  to  the  castle. 

In  January  1570  the  castle  was  besieged  by  the  Regent 
Murray  in  person.  He  effectually  cut  it  off  from  all  supplies, 
and  reduced  the  garrison  to  great  difficulties.  Queen  Mary,  in  a 
letter  to  Fenelon,  beseeching  him  to  interpose  with  the  French 
King  to  succour  her,  says,  "And  if  his  own  affairs  will  not  per- 
mit him  as  yet  to  give  me  his  entire  support,  I  pray  that  it  may 
at  least  please  him  not  to  allow  me  to  lose  Dumbarton  for  want  of 
munition  and  a  little  money."1  So  hardly  pressed  was  Lord  Fleming 
for  provisions  that  he  promised  to  surrender  the  castle,  upon  a  fixed 

1  DepSches  de  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  i.  p.  376. 
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day,  should  supplies  not  reach  it  in  the  interim.1  The  assassina- 
tion of  the  Regent  Murray  at  Linlithgow  on  the  23d  of  January 
1570  favoured  Fleming's  purpose  of  holding  the  castle.  It  was 
feared  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  by  the  friends  of  Mary  to  get 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  young  King,  who  was  in  the  Castle  of 
Stirling,  and  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Dumbarton  were 
removed  to  Stirling.  About  this  time  two  large  ships  arrived  in 
Lochryan  from  France  with  supplies  for  the  beleaguered  fort,  and 
Fleming  was  able  to  take  them  in  without  opposition. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox,  on  his  election  to  the  Regency,  after  the 
death  of  the  Regent  Murray,  contemplated  as  one  of  his  first  objects 
the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton.  In  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
dated  7th  May  1570,  signed  by  himself,  Morton,  and  Glencairn,  the 
necessity  of  besieging  it  was  urged.  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month 
a  similar  letter  was  sent  to  that  Queen,  recommending  that  Sir 
William  Drury  should  be  left  in  Scotland  for  that  purpose.  Desirous 
to  avoid  hostile  measures,  Queen  Elizabeth  despatched  Drury  from 
Berwick  to  Lord  Fleming  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  were 
both  in  the  castle,  with  power  to  treat  for  its  surrender.  Fleming 
and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  were  to  meet  Drury  at  a  village  half 
way  between  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place, 
not  having  found  any  of  them,  or  received  any  explanation,  Drury 
proceeded  to  Dumbarton,  sending  a  messenger  before  to  give  informa- 
tion to  Lord  Fleming  to  that  effect.     The  answer  brought  by  the  mes- 

1  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  155. 
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senger  was  that  they  would  meet  him  outside  the  castle,  and  that  they 
desired  him  to  come  with  only  one  or  two  attendants.  This  he  did  ; 
but,  when  within  shot,  he  was  told  that  Lord  Fleming  could  not 
see  him,  and  was  warned  that  his  time  had  expired.  Turning  his 
horse  he  was  shot  at  by  harquebusiers,  placed  with  that  design, 
who  discharged  a  falcene  at  him  out  of  the  castle.  He,  however, 
escaped  uninjured.1  This  treachery  towards  the  English  ambassador 
is  detailed  in  a  contemporary  poetical  piece,  entitled  "  The  tressoun 
of  Dunbartane,"  the  production  evidently  of  a  writer  whose  sympa- 
thies did  not  incline  to  the  side  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  supporters. 
The  following  are  the  opening  lines  : — 

"  In  Mayis  moneth,  mening  na  dispyte, 
Quhen  luiffaris  dois  thair  daylie  observance 
To  Venus  Quene,  the  goddes  of  delyte, 
The  fyftene  day  befell  the  samin  chance, 
The  generall  raid  with  mony  demylance 
Doune  to  Dunbartaine,  doand  na  man  ill, 
Quhair  furious  Fleming  schot  his  ordinance, 
Willing  to  wraik  him,  wantit  na  gude  will." 

In  retaliation  for  this  treachery,  the  noblemen  who  had  accompanied 
Drury  to  Dumbarton  devastated  and  burned  the  lands  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  with  the  town  and  Castle  of  Hamilton  and  the  chief  residences 
of  that  family. 

About  the  end  of  August  1570  there  "came  from  France,"  as 
is  stated  by  Eichard  Bannatyne,  Knox's  secretary,  "  ane  pynnace 

1  Letter  of  Sussex  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  State  Papers,  Scotland.    Elizabeth,  vol.  x  viii.  No.  45. 
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first,  and  after  ane  ship,  with  that  famous  ambassador,  Monsieur 
Virache,  a  notabill  pyrate.  With  him  he  brocht  some  oranges, 
some  reasins,  some  bisqueat  bread,  some  powder,  some  bullet,  and 
so,  of  omnigaddarum  he  brocht  a  maledictione  to  furneis  Dum- 
bartun." * 

The  Eegent  Lennox  was  induced  the  more  to  press  the  siege  of 
Dumbarton,  from  a  belief,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Cecil  in  August,  that  the  governor  would  not  only  hold  it  for  the 
interest  of  Queen  Mary,  but  would  allow  it  to  be  occupied  by  the 
French  King  in  supporting  her  claims.  Randolph,  in  mentioning, 
in  September,  the  arrival  of  ammunition  from  France,  speaks  of  a 
bond  of  that  description  into  which  Fleming  had  entered.2 

Lennox  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  sooner  than  he  ex- 
pected, through  the  ingenuity  and  daring  of  Captain  Thomas 
Crawford  of  Jordanhill,  an  officer  distinguished  for  his  military 
skill  and  intrepidity.  Crawfurd  was  the  sixth  son  of  Laurence 
Crawfurd  of  Kilbirnie,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  a  family  after- 
wards dignified  with  the  title  of  Viscount  of  Garnock.  He 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie, 
which  was  fought  on  10th  September  1547.  He  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  guard  of  Scotsmen  who  attended  on  the  person  of  King 
Francis  the  Second,  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  in  the 
year  1561  he  returned  to  Scotland  with  her.    In  the  following  year, 

1  Bannatyne's  Memoriales,  p.  53. 

2  State  Papers — Scotland.     Elizabeth,  vol.  xix..  Nos.  16-43. 
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on  the  confiscation  of  the  Church  lands  to  the  Crown,  he  obtained 
the  lands  of  Jordanhill,  which  had  been  originally  mortified  to  the 
Chapel  of  Drumray.  He  afterwards  joined  with  the  Regent  Murray 
and  others  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Lord  Darnley. 

In  the  garrison  of  Dumbarton  Castle  there  was  a  man,  named 
Eobertson,  whose  wife  had  been  whipped  for  some  petty  theft  by 
the  orders  of  the  governor.  Robertson,  to  avenge  this  injury,  pro- 
posed to  put  the  castle  into  the  hands  of  Lennox,  and  laid  before 
him  the  plan  by  which  he  thought  this  might  be  done.  Lennox 
considered  the  scheme  to  be  feasible,  though  dangerous,  and  in- 
trusted the  execution  to  Crawfurd,  in  whom  he  had  greater  con- 
fidence than  in  Robertson.  The  truce  which  had  been  made  between 
the  Government  and  Queen  Mary's  party  expired  on  1st  April  1571. 
On  the  evening  of  that  clay  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Drumquhassil  was 
sent  forward  with  a  few  cavalry  to  prevent  all  communication 
with  the  garrison.  About  midnight,  Crawfurd  with  his  men  on 
foot  followed,  and  after  a  short  halt  near  Dumbuck  Hill,  where  he 
addressed  his  men  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  and  explained 
to  them  the  work  which  they  had  before  them,  they  proceeded 
in  single  file  to  the  base  of  the  rock,  retaining  their  places  by 
means  of  a  cord  that  was  held  by  each  of  the  party,  the  fore- 
most carrying  the  scaling  ladders.  Before  reaching  the  castle 
they  had  many  ditches  and  a  deep  water  bridged  only  by  a  single 
tree  to  cross.  It  was  resolved  to  attempt  to  effect  an  entrance 
into  the  castle  at  the  highest  part  of  the  crag,  called  the  "  Beik," 
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where  no  sentry  was  placed,  there  being  no  suspicion  of  danger  at 
that  point.  A  fog,  which  surrounded  the  upper  part  of  the  rock, 
was  favourable  to  the  enterprise,  by  screening  the  assailants  from 
observation.  After  they  had  joined  the  ladders  so  as  to  make  one  of 
sixty  steps,  they  were  yet  left  twenty  steps  from  a  tree  above  them, 
to  which  the  guide  and  Crawford  with  great  difficulty  had  made  their 
way,  without  ladders,  taking  with  them  cords,  which  they  fastened 
to  the  tree,  letting  them  hang  down  to  the  ladder,  that  the  men 
taking  hold  of  the  ropes  might  draw  themselves  up  to  the  tree.  But 
on  the  first  attempt  there  was,  besides,  a  risk  of  failure  from  the 
difficulty  of  managing  the  long  ladder,  required  by  the  height  of  the 
ascent,  and  of  fixing  it  with  sufficient  firmness  in  the  slippery  rock. 
The  weight  of  those  who  ascended  loosened  the  hold  of  the  ladder, 
and  several  of  the  party  fell  to  the  ground.  No  harm  was,  however, 
sustained ;  and  fixing  the  ladder  more  securely,  they  got  to  the 
projecting  ledge,  where  grew  an  ash- tree,  by  means  of  the  ropes  that 
were  fastened  to  it. 

But  on  reaching  this  tree  they  were  still  100  fathoms  from  the 
base  of  the  wall.  Those  of  the  party  that  had  gained  this  elevation 
fastened  the  ladders  for  a  new  ascent.  But  at  this  stage  an  accident 
occurred  which  threatened  disaster.  It  being  now  daybreak,  and  al- 
most impossible  for  the  assailants  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  sen- 
tinels, who  were  heard  walking  on  duty,  one  of  the  soldiers  ascending 
the  ladder  was  so  affected  by  the  danger  of  his  situation  as  to  fall 
into  a  kind  of  fit,  and  clung  so  firmly  to  the  ladder  that  the  others 
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could  not  pass  him  or  unloosen  his  hold.  Crawford's  ingenuity 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  ordered  the  ladder  to  be  turned 
round,  after  having  bound  the  soldier  to  it  so  securely  as  to 
prevent  any  accident  on  his  recovering  his  senses.  So  great  was  the 
delay  caused  by  these  obstructions,  that  it  was  daylight  before  the 
first  of  the  assailants,  three  in  number,  scaled  the  wall.  They  were 
observed  on  the  top  of  the  wall  through  the  fog  by  the  sentinels,  who 
immediately  gave  the  alarm.  The  people  in  the  place  were  awakened 
and  from  several  of  the  houses  men  came  running  forth  naked.  The 
assailants  successfully  defended  themselves  till  others  of  the  party, 
passing  over  the  wall,  came  to  their  assistance.  Meanwhile  the  re- 
mainder of  the  invaders  entered,  all  of  them  scaling  the  wall  by 
means  of  one  ladder.  A  very  feeble  resistance  was  made  by  the 
garrison.  Three  of  them  were  killed,  several  were  hurt,  and  the  rest 
turned  their  backs.  Crawford's  men  obtained  possession  of  the  artil- 
lery, powder,  and  bullets  of  the  garrison,  who,  however,  yet  held 
Wallace  Tower,  the  White  Tower,  and  the  Windy  Hall ;  and,  on 
seeing  their  own  artillery  turned  against  them,  they  sought  each  his 
own  safety,  and,  from  the  thickness  of  the  mist,  some  escaped  by 
leaping  over  the  walls,  and  others  were  made  prisoners.  Fleming, 
the  governor,  hurrying  down  a  precipice,  made  his  exit  from  the 
castle  by  a  postern  gate  which  opened  upon  the  Clyde  ;  and,  after 
hiding  for  a  time  in  Argyllshire,  he  embarked  for  France. 

Among  the  prisoners  were  Lady  Fleming,  who  was  treated  with 
much  consideration,  and  allowed  to  depart  with  her  jewels  and  all  her 
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clothing ;  and  John  Hamilton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was  carried 
to  Stirling,  where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  publicly  hanged  on 
a  gibbet,  for  complicity  in  the  murders  of  Darnley  and  the  Regent 
Murray. 

Crawfurd,  in  a  letter  to  John  Knox,  written  at  the  request  of 
the  Laird  of  Braid,  relating  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Dumbarton 
Castle,  gave  the  following  inventory  of  what  was  found  in  it  at  the 
time  of  his  entry  : — ■ 

"  Item,  In  the  first,  ane  gross  culvering,  monted  for  the  wallis,  and  nocht  for  the 
feilds,  with  24  bullats  for  her.  Item,  two  batters,  monted  for  the  wallis,  and  not  for 
the  feilds,  with  sufficient  number  of  bullats  for  thame.  Item,  two  myons,  ane  monted 
for  the  wallis,  and  the  uther  unmonted,  eather  for  wallis  or  feilds,  with  sufficient 
number  of  bullats  for  thame  two.  Item,  two  bartenyie  falcons  monted  for  the  wallis 
and  nocht  for  the  feilds,  with  sufficient  number  of  bullats  for  thame.  Item,  ane 
quarter  falcone,  monted  for  the  wallis  and  not  for  the  feilds,  with  sufficient  number 
of  bullats  for  hir.  Item,  thrie  hacquebuts  found  whole,  and  ane  broken.  Item,  ane 
duble  bars  of  irne.  Item,  ane  single  bars.  Item,  thrittie  barrals  of  grit  cannon 
poulder.  Item,  eight  barralls  of  hacquebut  of  fund  (fine)  poulder.  Item,  aughteen 
callevers ;  of  thea  at  my  Lord's  command  ane  geiven  to  Harry  "Wedderburne,  ane 
uther  to  George  Dundass — rests  therof  1 6.  Item,  of  speirs,  headit  an  unheadit,  60. 
Item,  of  culvering  poulder,  thrie  barralls.  Item,  of  victuallis  left  in  the  place  at 
our  entrie  theirto,  efter  my  Lord's  depairting  :  Imprimis  of  wyne,  20  tunnis, — 
Item,  of  meill,  1 2  chalders, — Item,  of  wheit,  1 0  bollis, — Item,  of  malt,  8  bollis  ; 
of  bisquet  bread,  1 1  hole  hogheids, — Item,  of  balcon,  4  hole  puncheonis." 

In  reward  for  his  distinguished  services,  Crawfurd  received  from 
the  Crown  the  lands  of  Bishop's  Meadow,  Blackstoun  Barns,  and  Mill 
of  Partik,  with  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum,  derived  from  the 
Priory  of  St.  Andrews.  He  obtained  from  King  James  the  Sixth  a 
charter  confirming  a  former  charter  of  these  lands  granted  by  James 
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Boyd,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  dated  10th  March  1573.     The  charter 
of  confirmation  thus  begins  : — 

"  James,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  the  Scots  ;  be  it  known  that  we  have 
given  Captain  Thomas  Crawfurd  of  Jordan  Hill,  a  prudent  soldier,  and  bold  and 
expert  in  war,  as  a  reward  to  the  said  Thomas  Crawfurd  for  taking  by  storm  the 
Castle  of  Dumbarton,  filled  not  only  with  rebels  setting  at  defiance  the  King  and 
the  laws,  but  also  with  provisions,  warlike  machines,  and  stores  of  arms,  and 
situated  on  the  eminence  of  a  very  rugged  rock,  deemed  by  all  impregnable," 
etc.1 

Crawfurd  also  signalized  himself  as  a  commander  under  the  Earl 
of  Morton,  at  the  engagement  10th  July  1571,  at  the  Gallow-Lee, 
between  that  Earl,  acting  for  the  King,  and  Huntly,  Queen  Mary's 
lieuteuant,  at  which  Huntly  was  defeated,  and  fifty  or  sixty  of  his 
men  were  slain.  Sir  William  Drury,  in  riding  between  the  two 
parties,  endeavouring  to  mediate  between  them,  used  the  words 
"  God  schaw  the  richt,"  and  these  words  Morton  granted  to  Craw- 
furd liberty  to  use  as  his  motto,  which  the  family  have  ever  since 
retained.2 

Such  was  the  reputation  which  Crawfurd  acquired  that  King 
James  the  Sixth,  when  only  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  wrote  to 
him  the  following  letter  acknowledging  his  good  services,  and  pro- 
mising that  he  would  remember  them  : — 

"  Capten  Craufurd, — I  haue  hard  sic  report  of  your  gud  seruice  done  to 
me  from  the  beginning  of  the  weiris  agains  my  onfreindis,  as  I  sail  sum  day 
remember  the  same,  God  willing,  to  your  greit  contentment.     In  the  main  quhyle 

1  Crawfurd's  History  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,  Paisley,  1772,  p.  25.  2  Ibid.  j>.  25. 
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be  of  gud  confort,  and  reserue  you  to  that  tyme  with  patience,  being  assurit  of  my 
fauour.     Fareweil. — Your  gud  freind,  James  E. 

"  15  September  1575. 

"  To  my  speciall  gud  seruant,  Capten  Craufurd  of  Jordanhill."  1 

For  the  special  zeal  and  affection  which  he  had  towards  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  for  the  instruction  and  sustentation  of  young 
men  learning  letters  at  that  University,  Crawfurd  made  a  charter, 
dated  at  Glasgow  26th  July  1576,  granting  to  that  University  an 
annual  rent  of  sixteen  bolls  of  good  and  sufficient  oatmeal  yearly,  to 
be  uplifted  from  his  mill  of  Partik,  and  mill  lands,  etc.,  thereof.  By 
that  annual  rent,  a  student  or  bursar  was  to  be  maintained  during 
his  philosophical  course.  The  student  was  to  be  presented  by  the 
granter  and  his  heirs  ;  but  the  principal  and  regents  were  to  examine 
him,  and  to  judge  whether  he  was  worthy  and  qualified  to  learn  or 
take  philosophy.2 

In  the  year  1577,  Crawfurd  was  Provost  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

About  that  time  was  built,  mainly  by  him,  the  bridge  of  Partik, 

over  the  river  Kelvin,  consisting  of  four  arches,  on  which  his  name 

and   arms    were    sculptured,    and    underneath    his    arms   was   this 

inscription  : — 

"  He  that  by  labour  does  any  honestie, 
The  labour  goes,  the  honour  bydes  with  thee ; 
He  that  by  treason  does  onie  vice  also, 
The  shame  remains,  the  pleasure  soon  agoes." 

1  Original  Letter  in  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  September  15S4,  and  the  other  at  Linlithgow, 

Charter-chest  at  Buchanan.     To  the  letter  are  23d  March  1591. 

annexed  two  holograph  ratifications  of  it  by  2  Copy  Charter  in  the  Duke  of  Montrose's 

his  Majesty,  dated,  the  one  at  Falkland,  5th  Charter-chest. 
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He  obtained  a  charter  of  the  mill  of  Partik,  the  house,  mill- 
lands,  etc.,  thereof,  in  the  shire  of  Lanark ;  and  he  was  infefted 
therein  on  2d  February  1587. 

By  a  contract  with  Daniel  Ker  of  Kersland  and  Annabella 
Campbell,  his  spouse,  dated  25th  April  1599,  Crawfurd  agreed,  for 
the  sums  of  money  and  other  causes  contained  in  the  contract,  to 
resign  the  mill  of  Partik,  etc.,  in  their  favour.  Accordingly,  he  granted 
a  procuratory  of  resignation  of  the  same  date,  constituting  procurators 
with  full  power  of  resigning  that  mill,  etc.,  into  the  hands  of  the 
King,  or  of  Ludovic,  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Lord  Superior.1 

By  his  testament,  dated  in  November  1602,  he  bequeathed  his 
body  to  be  buried  at  Kilbirnie,  at  the  church  of  which  he  erected  a 
stately  tomb.     He  died  on  3d  January  1603. 

Crawfurd  married,  first,  Marion  Colquhoun,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  and  relict  of  Eobert,  Master  of  Boyd,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Marion,  who  married  Sir  Eobert  Fairly 
of  that  Ilk,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr ;  and,  secondly,  Janet  Ker,  eldest 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Eobert  Ker  of  Kersland,  also  in  the  shire  of 
Ayr,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Daniel,  from  whom  are  descended  the 
Kers  of  Kersland ;  and  Hugh,  from  whom  are  the  Crawfurds  of  Jordan- 
hill  ;  and  a  daughter,  who  married  Colin  Campbell  of  Elengreg.2 

His  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  himself  in  1594,  stands  in  the 
burying-ground  of  the  parish  of  Kilbirnie,  a  few  yards  south  of  the 

1  Original  Procuratory  of  Eesignation  in  the  2  Crawfurd's  History  of  the  Shire  of  Ren- 

Duke  of  Montrose's  Charter-ehest.  frew,  Paisley,  1/72,  p.  26. 
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church.  It  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  built  of  chiseled  freestone,  and 
covered  horizontally  with  the  same  material.  Within  it  are  two 
recumbent  statues,  as  large  as  life,  rudely  executed  in  stone,  that  of 
himself  in  military  dress,  and  that  of  his  spouse  clothed  in  the  attire 
of  the  time,  the  hands  being  joined  on  the  breast,  in  sign  of  prayer. 
On  the  exterior  of  the  north  wall,  along  the  side  of  which  Crawfurcl 
was  interred,  as  is  indicated  by  a  fiat  stone  bearing  his  name,  may 
still  be  traced  the  following  inscription,  cut  in  large  raised  characters, 
recording  the  parentage  of  himself  and  of  his  second  wife,  and  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  monument : — 

GOD  •  SCHAW  • 

THE  •  EICHT  • 
Heir  •  Lyis  •  Thomas  •  And  •  Ionet  •  Ker  •  His  • 

Cravfvrd  •  of  •  lor  •  Spovs  •  Eldest  •  Doc  • 

danhil  •  Sext  •  Son  •  Hter  •  To  •  Robert  ■  Ker  • 

To  •  Lavrence  ■  Crav  •  Of  •  Kerrisland  • 

fvrd  •  of  Kilbirny  •  1  •  5  •  9  •  4. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  heard  of  the  successful  result  of  Craw- 
furd's  attack  on  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  she  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  a  letter,  dated  2  2d  April  1571,  in  which  she  says,  "  We 
haue  understoud  by  report  made  to  us,  as  weill  by  our  cousin,  your 
wiff,  or  by  the  land  of  Buchleu,  suche  thinges  as  you  comitted  vnto 
the  chairge  of  the  berer  heiroff,  your  servaunt,  speciallie  concerning 
the  Castell  of  Dunbartane,  which  we  are  glad  is  returned  to  your 
possession  and  custody."  Lennox,  in  reply,  promised  that  he  would 
use  that  house  to  her  Majesty's  liking  and  contentment  as  heretofore. 
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Lord  Fleming  did  not  remain  long  in  France.  On  28  th  May 
1571,  he  brought  from  thence  supplies  both  of  men  and  money  into 
the  harbour  of  Dumbarton.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland  he 
was  accidentally  killed  by  a  shot  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and 
died  6  th  September  same  year. 

For  several  years  subsequent  Cunningham  of  Drumquhassil  was 
captain  of  the  castle.  He  held  this  office  under  Esme  Earl  (afterwards 
first  Duke)  of  Lennox,  after  that  nobleman,  by  the  invitation  of  King 
James  the  Sixth,  had  arrived  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1579.  The  Eng- 
lish government  was  desirous  that  Cunningham  should  resist  Lennox 
in  any  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  castle ;  and  entered  into 
secret  negotiations  With  him  for  this  purpose.  Lennox's  intention 
was  to  convey  King  James  to  the  castle ;  but  Cunningham,  by  the 
persuasion  of  Bowes,  Queen  Elizabeth's  ambassador  in  Scotland,  as 
Bowes  states  in  a  letter  to  Walsingham,  16th  April  1580,  withheld 
the  castle  from  Lennox,  for  which  he  was  put  to  the  horn  and 
proclaimed  a  rebel.  On  being  advised  by  Bowes  to  surrender  the 
castle  to  the  Begent,  he  sought  protection  for  his  life  and  pos- 
sessions.1 

Cunningham  was  arrested  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  necessitated 
to  agree,  under  a  bond  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  to  deliver  up  the 
castle  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  or  to  William  Stewart  of  Cavers,  who 
had  been  appointed  captain.2  This  took  place  in  the  month  of  August 
1580. 

1  State  Papers — Scotland.     Elizabeth,  vol.  xxviii.  -  Hid.  vol.  xxviii.  No.  72. 
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When  the  Earl  of  Morton,  formerly  Regent,  at  the  instance  of 
Captain  James  Stewart,  second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  who  had  be- 
come the  favourite  of  James  the  Sixth,  and  who  was  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Arran,  was  impeached  and  tried  as  an  accomplice  in 
the  murder  of  Lord  Darnley, — a  trial  in  which  every  form  of  law 
was  wholly  disregarded, — he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Dum- 
barton, and  was  executed  in  June  1581. 

After  Lennox,  whom  King  James  was  compelled  to  dismiss,  had 
gone  to  France,  the  government  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  was  in- 
trusted to  Captain  James  Stewart.  In  the  year  1585,  Lord  John 
Hamilton,  second  son  of  James,  second  Earl  of  Arran,  was  invested 
with  the  office  of  governor  of  the  castle,  and  he  held  it  till  the  year 
1598,  when  it  was  conferred  upon  Lennox's  eldest  son,  Ludovic 
(afterwards  second  Duke  of  Lennox),  whom  King  James  had  invited 
to  come  to  Scotland. 

By  an  Act  of  the  ninth  Parliament  of  King  James  the  Sixth, 
passed  on  the  2 2d  of  August  1584,  which  provided  for  the  keeping 
of  various  royal  castles,  there  were  secured  to  the  Castle  of  Dum- 
barton the  mails  and  duties  of  the  lands  of  Cardross  and  Meikle 
Cumray,  the  pension  of  the  farm  meal  of  Kilpatrick,  the  customs 
of  Dumbarton,  and  550  merks  out  of  the  superplus  of  the  thirds  of 
benefices.1  This  last  sum  was  payable  in  1586,  out  of  the  abbacy 
of  Crossraguel.2     The  castle  also  received  payments  from  the  Crown 

1  The  Acta  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  2  Stewart's    Coll.     330,    366,    quoted    by 

vol.  iii.  p.  352.  Dennistoun  in  his  MSS. 
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lands  of  Koseneath,  Finnart,  and  Kilmaronock.  The  customs  of 
Dumbarton,  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  above  emoted,  are 
explained  in  an  Act  of  Privy  CouncU  in  1662,  to  be  afterwards  more 
particularly  noticed,  to  consist  of  4s.  for  every  ox,  cow,  or  other 
animal  driven  from  any  other  part  past  the  castle,  or  of  one  animal 
out  of  each  thirty  at  the  price  of  £8} 

From  this  time  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  there  is 
little  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the  history  of  the  Castle  of  Dum- 
barton. The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England,  on  the 
accession  of  King  James  the  Sixth  to  the  English  throne,  rendered 
that  castle,  like  the  other  castles  of  Scotland,  less  important  than 
formerly  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  they  were  either  occupied 
as  baronial  residences  or  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair. 

In  the  year  1639,  when  matters  in  dispute  between  Charles  the 
Fust  and  the  Covenanters  had  come  to  a  crisis,  the  Castle  of  Dum- 
barton fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  by  a  stratagem  of  John 
Sempdl,  Provost  of  the  town,  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Service- 
book.  Sir  William  Stewart,  the  captain  of  the  castle  at  that  time, 
having  gone  with  his  family  and  most  of  the  garrison  to  the  church  of 
the  town  of  Dumbarton  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  March,  when  the  com- 
munion was  celebrated,  was  invited  to  dinner  by  Provost  Sempill. 
The  captain  declined  the  invitation  ;  upon  which  the  Provost  said  to 
him,  "  I  require  you  to  go  with  me,"  and  immediately  forty  armed  men 
hurried  him  and  the  others  of  the  garrison  to  the  Provost's  house. 

1  Dumbarton  Sheriff  Records. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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The  Provost  next  demanded  that  the  keys  of  the  castle  should  be 
delivered  to  him.  This  the  captain  refused  to  do.  "  If  you  send  not 
presently,"  returned  the  Provost,  "  and  cause  deliver  to  me  the  keys, 
I  vow  to  God  to  send  the  heads  of  you  that  are  here  to  be  a  token 
to  deliver  them."  To  save  his  life  the  captain  sent  a  messenger  for 
the  keys  and  delivered  them  to  Sempill.  Such  is  the  account  of 
Sir  James  Balfour,1  and  it  is  corroborated  by  Principal  Baillie,2  who 
gives  additional  circumstances.  Spalding's  account  is  somewhat 
different :  "  Stewart,"  he  says,  "  was  compelled  to  cast  off  his  clothes, 
which  were  shortly  put  upon  another  gentleman  of  his  shape  and 
quantity,  and  he  put  on  his  clothes  upon  him  again.  Thus,  apparel 
interchanged,  they  commanded  the  captain,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
tell  the  watchword,  which,  for  fear  of  his  life,  he  truly  told.  Then 
they  go  in  the  night  quietly,  unseen  by  the  Castileans,  and  had'  this 
counterfeit  captain  with  them,  who  cried  and  called  by  the  watch- 
word ;  which  heard,  yetts  are  cast  open,  in  go  these  Covenanters 
with  greater  power,  than  was  within  to  defend  it,  take  in  this  strong 
strength,  man  and  fortify  the  same  to  their  mind."3 

Only  a  few  months  after,  the  royalists  were  again  masters  of  the 
castle,  and  Sir  John  Henderson  was  appointed  its  governor.  In  May 
1640  Henderson  was  commanded  by  the  Estates  to  restore  it  to  them, 
which  he  refused  to  do.  But  assisted  by  a  severe  epidemic  which 
visited  the  garrison,  Archibald  Earl  (afterwards  Marquis)  of  Argyll 

1  Balfour's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  322.  3  History  of  the  Troubles  in  Scotland  and 

2  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  195,  196.  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  157,  158. 
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on  laying  siege  to  the  castle  obtained  possession  without  much 
difficulty. 

On  16th  December  1640  a  commission  was  granted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates  to  Argyll  for  keeping  and  governing  the  Castle  of 
Dumbarton.1  On  the  1 7th  of  November  in  the  following  year,  an  Act 
was  passed  by  Charles  the  First  and  the  Estates  of  Parliament  ratify- 
ing and  approving  the  conduct  of  Argyll  in  the  receiving,  keeping,  and 
holding  of  the  castle  as  good  service  done  to  His  Majesty  and  country, 
and  ordering  it  to  be  given  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox.  It  was  also 
ordered  that  the  fortress  should  be  dismantled.2  In  April  1644  an 
order  was  given  by  the  Estates  to  the  same  effect;3  butSempill,  who 
had  again  acquired  the  command  of  the  castle,  instead  of  razing  its 
fortifications,  restored  it  in  some  degree  at  his  own  expense.  No 
provision  was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  garrison,  which 
consisted  of  fifty  men  and  other  officers,  or  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  castle. 

An  inventory  was  taken  in  May  1644  of  the  ammunition, 
artillery,  goods,  and  gear  within  the  castle  by  Sempill,  who  had  com- 
mission from  the  Estates  to  receive  them.*  The  inventory,  which 
is  minute  in  its  details,  shows  that  though  the  castle  was  supposed 
to  be  impregnable,  it  was  destitute  of  anything  like  adequate  means 
of  defence.     It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  Provost  Sempill,  with 

1  Original  Commission  in  Argyll  Charter-  3  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland, 
chest.                                                                            vol.  vi.  p.  84. 

2  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland, 

vol.  v.  p.  518.  *  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  84. 
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a  few  burgesses,  so  easily  gained  possession  of  it.  It  was  wholly 
devoid  of  money.  It  had  scarcely  any  furniture  ;  its  doors  were 
without  locks  and  hinges.  Its  armoury  and  ammunition  consisted 
of  sixteen  brass  cannons,  120  cannon-balls,  ninety  effective  match- 
locks, two  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  forty-four  disabled  swords. 

The  castle  was  used  by  the  Committee  of  Estates  as  a  prison. 
Amongst  the  royalists  who  were  confined  there,  and  many  of  whom 
were  taken  at  Philiphaugh,  were  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Earl 
of  Hartfell  and  his  two  sons,  Lord  Johnstoun  and  his  brother,  Sir 
Bobert  Douglas,  Sir  John  Hay,  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Rollok,  and  Henry  Graham,  natural  brother  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose. 

Sempill  claimed  as  keeper  for  subsistence  monthly  £40  for  each 
officer, — coals  being  charged  at  £3  per  ton  and  peats  at  5s.  a  load. 

On  1st  December  1646,  James  Duke  of  Lennox,  hereditary 
keeper  of  the  castle,  constituted  Sir  Charles  Erskine  of  Cambusken- 
neth,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  founder  of  the  Erskines  of  Alva 
and  Aberdona,  depute-captain  and  keeper  during  his  lifetime.  But 
Sempill  was  in  no  haste  to  deliver  up  the  fortress  to  Sir  Charles. 

The  account  which  Brovost  Sempill  gives  of  the  castle  in  1647 
shows  that  little  had  been  done  to  increase  its  means  of  defence  since 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Estates.  He  writes  that 
"  the  houses  are  verie  ruynous,  and  a  grit  part  of  the  bak  wall 
neirest  the  sey  is  fallin  out  owir  since  I  cam  heir  to  the  pleace,  and  I 
forced  to  gar  put  it  up  with  tymmer  daills  for  this  winter,  and  much 
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more  therof  will  fall  schortlie  ;  and  the  haill  careages  of  the  sixteen 
peices  of  brase  ordinance  ar  all  rottin  and  decayed."  He  adds  that 
a  large  sum  would  be  required  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 

Sir  James  Balfour's  description  of  the  castle  in  his  Collections  for 
the  Shires  applies  to  it  probably  about  this  time.  He  describes  it  as 
"  towring  upone  a  rough  craggy  and  two-headed  rock,  at  the  very 
meiting  of  the  rivers  in  a  greine  plaine.  In  one  of  the  topes  or  heids 
abovesaid  there  standeth  upe  a  lofty  watch-tower  or  keepe  ;  on  the 
other,  which  is  the  lower,  ther  ar  sundrey  strong  bulwarkes.  Be- 
tweene  these  two  topes  on  the  north,  it  hath  one  onely  ascent,  by 
which  hardly  one  by  one  can  pass  upe,  and  that  with  a  labour  by 
grees  and  stepes  cutt  oute  a  slope  travers  the  rocke.  Instead  of  ditches, 
on  the  west  syde  serveth  the  river  Levin  ;  on  the  south,  the  Clyde  ; 
and  on  the  east,  a  boggy  slate,  which  at  every  tyde  is  wholly  covered 
over  with  watters  ;  and  on  the  north  syde,  the  very  upright  steepness 
of  the  place  is  a  most  sufficient  defence." 

On  the  3d  of  June  1648  it  was  commanded  by  the  Committee  of 
Estates  that  Sir  Charles  Erskine  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
castle,  in  terms  of  his  commission  from  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  was  to  be  "  always  liable  to  the  orders  of  Parliament 
or  Committee  of  Parliament,  and  those  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  their  forces."  This  was  followed  by  two  separate  orders  addressed 
to  Provost  Sempill,  commanding  him  to  deliver  up  the  castle  within 
twenty-four  hours  under  pain  of  treason  and  rebellion. 

The  delay  of  the  Provost  appears  to  have  arisen  from  his  not 
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having  obtained  from  the  Estates  of  Parliament  the  money  due  to 
him  for  keeping  the  castle  and  sustaining  the  persons  committed 
to  it  as  prisoners.  In  a  supplication  to  the  Estates  of  Parliament  in 
1649  for  compensation  for  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in 
connexion  with  the  keeping  of  the  castle,  he  particularly  specifies 
his  grievances.  He  lay  under  a  great  burden  of  debt  contracted 
by  him  for  the  provision  and  pay  of  the  garrison  and  keeping  of 
prisoners.  There  was  due  to  him  by  the  public  the  sum  of  £13,984, 
9s.  Scots,  besides  precepts  that  he  had  accepted  and  compted, 
whereof  he  had  got  no  payment.  In  consequence  of  this,  and 
by  the  burning  of  his  lands  by  the  rebel  Allister  MacDonalcl  in  the 
year  1645,  because  he  would  not  treat  with  him  for  rendering  the 
castle,  and  by  a  large  trench  cast  through  his  best  croft  of  land  in 
Dumbarton,  he  was  forced  to  sell  the  most  and  best  part  of  his  lands 
far  below  their  worth  to  relieve  some  of  his  cautioners.  The 
remainder  of  his  land  was  so  far  exhausted  with  quartering,  outreik 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  payment  of  maintenance,  that  he  was  brought 
to  so  very  low  a  condition  that  he  had  no  means  to  sustain  himself 
and  his  family,  much  less  to  pay  his  debt  undertaken  for  the  public. 
He  was  thus  utterly  ruined,  and  all  for  his  fidelity  and  forwardness 
in  the  public  service.1 

From  the  inventory  made  at  Sir  Charles  Erskine's  entry  we 
learn  that  a  comparatively  large  supply  of  ammunition  and  small 
arms  had  been  laid  in,  and  also  a  few  barrels  of  salt  beef,  salmon, 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  50S. 


etc. ;  but  the  sixteen  cannons  in  the  castle  were  all  reported  to  be 
useless  from  the  want  of  carriages,  and  nothing  had  been  done  to 
restore  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  buildings. 

It  was  commanded  by  the  Committee  of  Estates  that  the  house 
of  Dunglas  should  be  garrisoned  by  an  ensign,  a  sergeant,  a  corporal, 
and  thirty  privates,  whilst  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  were  to 
be  sent  both  to  Dunglas  and  Dumbarton  Castles  from  Glasgow,  upon 
which  a  compulsory  contribution  was  imposed  for  their  maintenance. 
But  as  some  time  might  elapse  before  the  contributions  were  collected, 
Sir  Charles  Erskine,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  garrison,  was 
authorized,  by  a  letter  from  Chancellor  Loudon,  15th  September  1648, 
"  to  take  victuals  from  such  malignants  and  their  adherents  as  have 
joined  in  the  late  engagement  against  England  and  are  now  in  arms 
against  the  country ;  for  although  you  do  not  plunder,  it  will  be  no 
great  fault  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  for  the  good  and 
service  of  the  kingdom." 

The  watch  meal  payable  from  the  church  lands  of  Kilpatrick  to 
the  castle,  amounting  to  80  bolls  and  2  firlots  of  meal,  assisted  in 
supplying  the  necessities  of  the  garrison.  But  much  more  was 
needed ;  and  a  tax  of  24s.  6d.  Scots  a  month,  out  of  every  hundred 
rnerks  of  yearly  rent,  was  imposed  on  all  the  lands  in  the  country. 

These  resources  proving  insufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
garrison,  the  Committee  of  Estates  and  of  War  made  orders  on  the 
collectors  for  the  counties  of  Renfrew,  Wigton,  Kirkcudbright,  etc. 
Heritors  who  failed  to  make  payment,   which  was  to  be  done  in 
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money  or  in  provisions,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  captain, 
might  reckon  on  being  punished  by  the  quartering  of  soldiers  upon 
them,  which  caused  much  acerbity  of  feeling  and  heavy  complaints. 

Orders  were  at  last  given  by  Chancellor  Loudon,  as  commis- 
sioner for  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  that  the  castle  should  be  repaired  and 
the  guns  mounted ;  and  Major-General  David  Leshe  sent  to  Sir 
Charles  Erskine,  governor  of  the  castle,  a  missive  to  notify  that,  by 
the  command  of  the  Parliament,  a  reinforcement  had  been  made  to 
the  garrison  : — 

"  Conierad, — Yee  will  be  pleased,  according  to  the  order  given  to  me  by  the 
Parliament,  eftir  sight  heirof,  to  receave  into  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  Major 
Easton,  with  twentie  foure  soldiers  and  ane  serieant,  and  when  ye  are  absent  he  is 
to  comand  the  place.  Yee  shal  also  give  him  als  much  ammunition  as  shal  be 
necessar  for  mantaining  the  hous  of  Dunglas.  Heirin  fail  not,  as  ye  will  answer. 
Given  at  Sterling,  the  twentie  eight  day  of  December  1650. 

"  David  Leslie." 

In  April  1651,  the  garrison  consisted  of  two  officers,  seven  non- 
commissioned officers,  three  gunners,  and  sixty  rank  and  file.  Some 
three  months  after,  the  garrison  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
twenty  men,  made  by  an  order  of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

"  Charles  R. 

"  These  are  to  requyre  you  to  resave  thir  tuentie  men  into  the  castle,  and 
mak  the  best  use  of  them  for  defence  thairof,  and  have  an  speciall  cair  of  that 
place,  as  ye  will  answer  unto  us.  Given  att  our  leiger  at  Kilsyth,  2d  July,  the 
third  yeir  of  our  reign. 

"  For  the  Governor  of  our  Castle  of  Dumbartan." 

To  fortify  the  castle,  the  governor  received  authority  from  the 
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Committee  of  War  to  seize  whatever  ammunition  and  arms  they 
could  find  in  the  town  of  Glasgow  : — 


o 


"Perth,  18  Apryle  1651. 
"  The  Committee  doth  hereby  give  comand  to  Sir  Charles  Areskine  to  sease 
on  all  the  ammunition  and  armes  that  he  can  finde  within  the  town  of  Glasgow, 
and  to  carie  and  keep  it  in  the  Castle  of  Dumbartan,  for  the  publict  use,  untill 
forder  orders  be  given  theranent. 

"  Hamilton.  Crawfurd  and  Lindsay.        Glencairn. 

Home.  Galloway.  S.  A.  Foulis. 

JO.  OCHTERLONY.         A.  BELSCHES.  J.  WAUCHOPE. 

ETC.,  ETC.  CRAIGDARROCH.  ETC.,  ETC." 

For  provisioning  the  castle,  the  governor  obtained  from  the 
King  himself  a  commission  of  a  much  wider  sweep : — 

"  Charles  E. 

"  These  are  to  require  you  to  prouyde  our  Castell  of  Dumbartoune  for  four 
monethes  with  all  sortes  of  provision  needfull.  And  for  that  effect  these  gives 
yow  warrand  and  command  to  sease  upon  any  victuals  or  other  provisions  necessar 
for  your  use,  within  the  shayer  of  Dumbarton,  Banthrow,  Butt,  or  toune  of  Glasgow. 
And  what  provisions  shall  be  so  taken  by  yow,  the  pryses  shall  be  repayed  to  the 
owners  out  of  the  first  and  readdiest  of  the  excyses  and  mentinance  of  the  towne 
of  Glasgow.  Yow  ar  not  to  faill  heerin,  as  yow  will  ansuear  at  your  highest 
perrell.     Given  at  our  Court  at  Sterling,  the  26  Jully  1651. 

"  For  Sir  Charles  Erskine,  Governour  of  our  Castall  of  Dumbartone." 

As  another  means  of  obtaining  supplies  for  the  castle,  Sir 
Charles  Erskine  levied  contributions  on  the  vessels  which  traded 
between  Glasgow  and  Ireland  in  grain  and  salt.  Many  complaints 
were  made  by  the  burgesses  of  that  town  of  the  ruin  thus  brought 
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upon  them.  The  Committee  of  Estates  in  consequence  discharged 
"the  garrison  off  Dumbartan  and  Dunglas  to  trouble  any  boates 
coming  up  and  clown  the  watter,  or  to  tak  anie  goods  from  anie  of 
the  towne  of  Glasgow,  or  anie  of  his  Majestie's  subjectes  trafficking 
upon  that  water." 

After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  3d  September  1651,  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  at  the  command  of  the  Scottish  Council  of  State,  required 
Sir  Charles  Erskine,  in  a  letter  dated  25th  November,  to  render 
the  castle  to  Major-General  Lambert.  Sir  Charles  at  first  refused, 
writing  in  reply,  "  I  hope  your  Grace  does  not  expect  that  I  should 
deliver  this  hous  to  anie  without  being  satiesfied  of  honorable 
conditiones,  which  when  I  shall  receave  I  shall  give  such  ane  ansuer 
in  obedience  to  your  commands  as  becumeth."  But  Sir  Charles, 
finding  that  Lambert  had  ordered  the  sequestration  of  his  estate,  and 
the  seizure  of  his  moveables,  including  his  plate,  valued  at  £400, 
surrendered  the  castle  on  5th  January  1652,  on  honourable  terms. 
One  of  the  conditions  was  "that  all  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  said  garrison  shall  have  liberty  to  march,  with  their  armes, 
flying  colors,  drums  beating,  match  lighted,  bullets  in  their  mouths, 
bagg  and  baggage,  to  the  towne  of  Dumbarton,  there  to  be  disbanded, 
with  passes  to  go  to  their  owne  homes  without  trouble  or  molestation." 
Another  condition  was,  "  that  the  governor,  Sir  Charles  Erskine,  and 
the  officers  in  the  garrison,  shall  have  liberty  to  ride  or  walke,  with 
usual  travelling  armes,  about  their  lawfull  occasion,  acting  nothing 
prejudicial!   to   the    commonwealth    of    England,    their   forces,   or 
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garrisons."  The  conditions  were  signed  by  Lambert,  29th  December 
1651.1 

By  an  Act  of  the  Privy  Council,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  passed  20th  November  1661,  drovers  of  kine,  and  other 
bestial  from  the  shire  of  Argyll,  were  to  bring  the  same  by  the  Castle 
of  Dumbarton,  and  to  pay  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox  4s.  of  custom  for 
each  ox,  bub1,  cow,  or  stot,  otherwise  a  cow  out  of  every  thirty. 
This  Act,  which  was  made  in  compliance  with  a  supplication  pre- 
sented to  the  Councd  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  was  very 
unpopular  among  the  drovers.  Instruments  were  taken  by  several 
of  them  respectively,  Alexander  Macmillan,  and  others,  drovers  in 
Argyllshire,  protesting  that  Lord  Blantyre,  tacksman  to  the  Duke 
of  Lennox,  and  John  Mathie,  ferrier  at  the  boat  of  Boneill,  should 
be  liable  for  spulzie  of  the  cows  unwarrantably  taken  by  them  out  of 
the  droves  of  the  foresaid  persons.2 

The  drovers  of  Argyllshire  also  presented  a  petition  to  the  Privy 
Councd,  praying  that  the  above-mentioned  Act  in  favour  of  the 
Castle  of  Dumbarton  might  be  declared  void,  and  the  garrison  of 
Dumbarton  discharged  from  using  any  military  power  or  force 
against  such  as  should  drive  their  kye  and  other  bestial  otherwise 
than  by  the  foresaid  castle.  Upon  consideration  of  this  petition  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  31st  June  1664,  remitted  the  rights  of 

1  Papers    and   Correspondence     regardiug  dona,  quoted  in  Dennistoun's  MSS.  in  Advo- 

Dumbarton  Castle,  when  under  the  command  cates'  Library. 

of  Sir  Charles  Erskine  of  Alva,  from  1644  to  2  Original  Instruments  in  Argyll  Charter- 

1651,  belonging  to  James  Erskine  of  Aber-  chest. 
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the  parties  to  the  determination  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  and  decerned 
that  the  drovers  should  only  be  liable  as  they  had  been  before  the 
passing  of  the  said  Act. 

A  few  years  afterwards  this  Act  was  repealed.  To  obtain  its 
repeal  Archibald  Earl  of  Argyll,  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Calder,  knight, 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Glen- 
urchy,  and  several  others,  heritors  and  drovers  of  the  shire  of  Argyll, 
raised  an  action  against  Charles  Duke  of  Lennox,  before  the  Lords  of 
Council  and  Session.  Their  Lordships,  by  a  decreet,  1st  December 
1671,  found  and  declared  that  the  pursuers,  and  all  who  bargained 
with  them,  or  bought  their  goods,  ought  to  have  full  liberty  to  drive 
the  same  to  any  public  fair  by  such  of  his  Majesty's  highways  as  they 
pleased,  and  as  were  most  commodious,  without  any  molestation,  or 
payment  of  any  custom  to  any  person,  and  particularly  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  troubled  by  the  said  Duke  of  Lennox,  nor  by  any 
of  the  soldiers  or  commanders  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  nor  forced 
to  leave  his  Majesty's  highways  and  come  by  that  castle  and  pay  to 
them  the  custom  foresaid.1 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  Dumbarton  Castle  was  used 
for  the  confinement  of  some  of  the  obnoxious  Presbyterians.  Among 
others  who  were  here  imprisoned  was  the  celebrated  William  Car- 
stairs,  after  he  had  been  tortured  by  the  thumbscrew. 

In  the  reign  of  that  King  the  name  of  Dumbarton  supplied  a 

1  Original  Decreet  in  Argyll  Charter-chest.  moranda,  and  petitions  of  the  heritors  and 
In  the  same  Charter-chest  is  a  bundle  of  drovers  of  the  shire  of  Argyll,  against  the 
papers  containing  several  informations,  me-       Duke  of  Lennox. 
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title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland.  George,  second  son  of  William,  first 
Marquis  of  Douglas,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Dumbarton, 
by  patent,  dated  9th  March  1675,  to  him  and  the  heirs-male  of  his 
body.  Remaining  steadfast  to  King  James  the  Seventh,  he  followed 
him  to  France  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  died  at  St.  Germain 
in  1692,  leaving  a  son,  George,  second  Earl  of  Dumbarton,  who, 
adopting  the  military  profession,  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  colonel,  and 
died  in  March  1716,  upon  which  the  title  became  extinct. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  James,  fourth  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose,  when  the  estate  of  Lennox  was  disponed  by  Sir 
David  Hamilton,  his  .Majesty's  physician,  to  him  as  having  right  thereto 
by  progress  from  his  Grace  Charles  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Richmond, 
obtained,  as  comprehended  therein,  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  with 
the  office  of  keeper  and  constable  thereof  and  the  revenues  belonging 
thereto.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1704  confirming  to 
that  Marquis  the  feu-duties  of  the  isles  of  Bute  and  Cumbray,  the 
farm  and  watch-meal  of  Kilpatrick,  the  mains  and  feu-duties  of 
Cardross,  with  the  castle  green  and  all  other  superiorities,  feu-duties, 
and  rents  belonging  to  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton.  A  condition  was, 
however,  annexed,  that  he  should  resign  the  rock  and  the  castle 
itself,  and  the  heritable  keeping  and  constabulary,  the  whole  houses, 
towers,  and  fortifications  thereof,  including  the  walls  with  the  guns 
thereon,  to  remain  for  ever  annexed  to  the  Crown. 

On  the  23d  of  June  1704,  the  said  Marquis  bound  himself  that, 
as  soon  as  the  feu-duties  of  Bute  and  Cumbray,  farm  and  watch- 
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meal  of  Kilpatrick,  mains  of  Carclross,  with  the  castle  green  and  haill 
other  superiorities,  feu-duties,  and  rents  belonging  to  the  said  castle, 
were  legally  dissolved  from  the  Crown,  and  he  should  be  effectually 
secured  therein  by  the  grant  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  he  would 
make  the  resignation  before  referred  to,  and  would  also  sell  to  the 
persons  liable  in  payment  the  said  feu-duties  of  Bute,  etc.,  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  years'  purchase  for  the  same,  at  or  before  Whitsunday 
1705.1 

During  the  long  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Lennox  in  England, 
their  chamberlains  or  factors  had  been  accustomed,  from  time  to 
time,  to  make  easy  agreements  with  the  heritors  for  ready  payment 
in  money  instead  of  meal.  But  James,  fourth  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose, as  having  right  by  progress  to  the  whole  estate  of  Lennox, 
comprehending  the  heritable  keeping  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton, 
and  the  mails  and  duties  payable  to  the  castle,  and  as  having  been 
infefted  upon  that  right,  pursued  the  heritors  and  tenants  of  the 
parish  of  Kilpatrick  before  the  Sheriff  of  Dumbarton,  as  being  liable 
to  pay  to  the  said  castle  five  chalders  and  half  a  boll  of  oatmeal 
yearly,  commonly  called  the  watch-meal  of  Kilpatrick,  and  craved 
decreet  against  them  for  the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  the 
ipsa  corpora.  The  vassals  contended  that  they  were  not  bound  to 
pay  the  ipsa  corpora,  but  a  liquidation,  such  as  they  had  been  wont 
to  pay,  and  alleged,  what,  as  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  had 
no  foundation   in   truth,  that  the  said   pension  meal  was  nothing 

1  Original  Bond  in  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  Charter-chest  at  Buchanan. 
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but  dog  meal,  for  the  maintenance  of  dogs  that  were  kept  in  the 
Castle  of  Dumbarton  for  securing  the  country  from  wolves  and 
other  ravenous  beasts  which  infested  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  obtained  a  decreet,  13th  July  1706, 
against  the  vassals  of  the  fourteen  towns  of  Kilpatrick,  decerning 
them  to  deliver  five  chalders  and  a  half  boll  of  meal,  being  five  bolls 
three  firlots  for  each  of  the  foresaid  fourteen  towns,  and  likewise 
decerning  them  to  carry  the  same  to  the  port  of  Kilpatrick  or  water- 
side of  Clyde.1 

In  the  year  1704,  James  Stewart,  first  Earl  of  Bute,  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  Queen  Anne,  with  whom  he  was  in  great 
favom,  applied  to  George  Mackenzie,  first  Earl  of  Cromarty,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  be  made  governor  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton.  The 
following  is  the  letter  in  which  he  made  this  application : — 

"  Eothsay,  the         of  1704. 

"  My  deap.  Lord, — Ever  since  my  youtli  I  had  the  honor  of  your  Lord- 
ship's acquaintance,  and  the  greatest  value  for  and  trust  in  your  frindship,  which 
maikes  me  (with  much  confidence)  apply  to  you  in  any  thing  may  be  for  the 
service  of  the  government  and  the  interest  of  my  family.  When  I  was  last  at 
London,  your  Lordship  was  often  speakeing  of  the  government  of  Dumbriten  Castle 
for  me,  and  becaus  of  the  convenient  situation  and  nearness  of  my  interest  and 
frinds  therto,  your  Lordship  judged  it  for  the  Queen's  service  to  put  that 
garisone  in  the  hands  of  my  family,  who  wold  maintain  and  improve  it  for  hir 
Majestie's  interest  as  weel  as  any,  and  with  that  addition  to  our  oune  wald  be  a 
check  one  any  in  that  pairt  of  the  nation  that  design'd  to  dissturbe  the  govern- 
ment.    And  any  that  know  the  west  countray,  we  think  it  of  the  greatest  im- 

1  Papers,  MS.  and  printed,  relating  to  the       Heritors  and  Tenants  of  Kilpatrick,  in   the 
process  of  the  "Duke  of  Montrose  against  the       Duke  of  Montrose's  Charter-chest. 
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portance  to  have  that  place  in  good  hands,  and  the  treu  use  of  it  is  lost  when  it  is 
not  in  the  posession  of  a  person  that  hes  a  considerabil  adjacent  interest  that  wold 
imploy  that  and  his  oune  to  serve  hir  Majestie  one  al  occasions.  Of  this  hir 
Majestie's  royal  grandfather  was  so  sensseibil  and  so  desyrous  to  have  it  in  our 
family's  custody,  that  upon  the  increise  of  his  Majestie's  troubils  he  sent  doun 
tuo  men  of  warre  to  put  my  grandfather  in  posession  of  it,  and  his  Majestie's 
enemys  were  so  alairmed  at  it,  that  they  sunk  boats  in  the  chanel  to  stop  his 
passage  to  it ;  and  it  lyes  so  naturaly  for  me  (that  when  I  was  last  at  Court)  every 
body  was  expecting  its  being  put  in  my  hands ;  and  nou,  when  it  is  vaicant,  my 
experience  of  your  Lordship's  frindship  (that  I  never  knew  yet  to  have  fail'd  me) 
assures  me  you  wil  in  deu  time  represent  it  to  hir  Majestie;  and  I  hope  hir 
Majestie,  that  hes  been  graciously  pleas'd  to  advance  the  honor  of  my  family,  and 
to  be  so  mindful  of  the  interest  of  it  as  to  tell  your  Lordship  of  hir  royal  intention  - 
to  have  a  poast  for  me  in  hir  service,  and  to  recommend  my  being  provyded  to 
your  Lordship, — hir  Majestie  wil  nou  readily  bestoue  this  smal  mark  of  hir  favor 
(a  place  though  of  no  smal  trust  yet  of  a  mean  salary  and  feu  perquisits)  one  a 
family  that  always  faithfulie  imploy'd  any  trust  and  al  the  interest  they  had  for 
hir  Majestie's  royal  ancestors,  and  wil  still  be  ready  to  haizaird  ther  lives  and 
fortunes  for  hir  Majestie  and  hir  royal  family. — My  dear  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
much  oblig'd,  most  faithful,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Bute." 

By  the  treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland  con- 
cluded in  the  year  1707,  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  was  one  of  four 
castles  in  Scotland — the  others  being  the  Castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stir- 
ling, and  Blackness — which  were  to  be  always  kept  in  repair. 

From  the  unpopularity  of  that  treaty  in  Scotland,  which  dis- 
posed many  of  the  Scottish  people  to  favour  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  an  invasion  of  Britain  by  a  French  fleet  was  threatened, 
with  the  object  of  placing  the  Chevalier  St.  George  on  the  throne 
of  his  fathers.     Under  these  circumstances  it  was  judged  expedient 
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to  put  the  garrisons  in  the  Scottish  castles  on  a  proper  footing  for 
defence.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  by  the  command  of  Queen  Anne,  in  a 
letter  dated  16th  March  1708,  empowered  David  Earl  of  Leven, 
Lieutenant-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  her  Majesty's  forces 
in  Scotland,  to  name  a  governor  for  Dumbarton  Castle  in  the  absence 
'  of  the  Earl  of  Islay.  "  We  think  it  most  necessary,  at  this  juncture," 
to  quote  from  the  letter,  "that  our  garrisons  should  be  provided  with 
sufficient  officers,  and  considering  that  our  right  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  cousin  and  councilour,  Archibald  Earl  of  Islay,  Governour  of 
our  Castle  of  Dunbarton,  may  be  otherwise  employed  in  our  service 
that  he  cannot  attend  to  command  that  garrison,  Therefore  it  is  our 
will  and  pleasure,  and  we  hereby  authorize  and  require  you  to  make 
choice,  with  the  advice  of  the  said  Earl,  of  a  proper  person  to  com- 
mand in  the  Castle  of  Dunbarton  during  the  absence  of  the  governor 
thereof.  For  which  end'  wre  have  sign'd  a  commission,  and  left  a 
blank  to  be  filled  up  by  you  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  shall 
be  pitch'd  upon  for  that  station."1 

After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  insurgent  prisoners,  including  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, wTere  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton.  John,  eighth 
Earl  of  Cassilis,  was  then  governor  of  the  castle.  The  deputy-governor 
was  Captain  Robert  Turnbull,  who  was  appointed  to  that  office  about 
the  year  1717.  Turnbull  in  his  correspondence  with  Andrew  Fletcher 
of  Salton,  Lord  Milton,  and  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  who  contributed  much 

1  Original  Royal  Letter  in  Leven  and  Melville  Charter-chest,  Melville  House,  Fifeshire. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  counsels  to  restore  tranquillity  to 
the  country,  supplies  us  with  various  particulars  regarding  the  rebels 
imprisoned  in  the  castle.  William  Murray,  Marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
eldest  son  of  John,  first  Duke  of  Athole,  was  one  of  the  prisoners. 
Though  his  father  was  a  warm  promoter  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
Marquis  adopted  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier  in  1715,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Athole  men  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  being  then 
only  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  The  exiled  King  James  the  Eighth 
created  the  Marquis  Duke  of  Rannoch,  Marquis  of  Blair,  Earl  of 
Glentilt,  Viscount  of  Glenshee,  and  Lord  Strathbran,  by  warrant 
dated  at  Avignon,  1st  February  1717.1  Shortly  before  his  abortive 
creation  of  the  Duke  of  Eannoch,  King  James  the  Eighth  had  con- 
stituted him  Lieutenant-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  his 
forces  in  Scotland.  This  warrant  is  also  dated  at  the  Court  at 
Avignon,  28th  January  1717.2  But  this  appointment  was  now 
unavailing.  The  cause  of  the  Stuarts  was  defeated,  and  the  Duke 
of  Rannoch  escaped  to  France.  He  was  attainted  of  high  treason, 
and  the  estates  and  honours  of  the  house  of  Athole,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  his  father,  were,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  settled,  in  the 
event  of  his  father's  death,  on  a  younger  son,  Lord  James  Murray, 
who  did  not  take  part  in  the  attempts  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart 
family.     The  Marquis  lived  to  renew  his  efforts  in  1745  in  the  cause 

1  Original  Warrant  under  the  royal  sign-       Duke  of  Mar,  in  the  Duke  of  Athole's  Char- 
manual,    and   countersigned   by   the    titular       ter-chest. 

2  Original  Warrant,  ibid. 
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of  the  Stuarts.  He  accompanied  Charles  Edward,  on  his  enterprise  of 
invading  Britain,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  Scotland,  and  when, 
on  the  landing  of  the  party  at  Glenfinnin,  in  the  parish  of  Glenelg 
and  shire  of  Inverness,  the  Prince  gave  orders  for  his  standard  to  be 
unfurled,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  was  the  person  to  whom  he 
intrusted  the  office  of  honour.  He  received  a  commission  from  the 
Prince  appointing  him  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  north  of 
the  Forth  ;  but  suffering  from  the  infirmities  of  premature  old  age, 
he  was  prevented  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Pretender's  forces  at  Culloden,  the 
Marquis  was  forced  again  to  seek  a  place  of  safety.  So  infirm  was 
he  that  he  travelled  on  horseback  in  a  saddle  made  in  the  form  of  a 
chair,  traversing  the  moors  and  mountains  southwards  for  the  Isle  of 
Man,  then  an  Athole  inheritance.  On  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Loch- 
lomond,  quite  exhausted,  and  attended  by  a  French  secretary,  two 
French  servants,  and  two  or  three  Highlanders,  who  had  been  his  guides 
through  the  mountain  passes,  he  purposed,  as  Mrs.  Thomson  asserts  in 
her  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites,  to  seek  a  temporary  asylum  under  the 
roof  of  Archibald  Buchanan  of  Drumakill,1  who  was  living  with  his 

1  Archibald  Buchanan  of  Drumakill,  elder,  Tho'  I  'm  much  of  a  piece  with  the  pyper's 

was  a  supporter  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  doge,  who  lyks  ay  to  be  in  good  company,  yet, 

against  the  Pretender.     From  his  advanced  at  the  same  time,  I'm  something  a  kinn  to 

years  he  did  not  join  the  army  of  the  Govern-  the  rotten  ewes,  who  still  laggs  behind,  and 

ment,  though  he  sent  to  it  one  of  his  sons.  cannot  follow  the  flock  ;  was  it  not  for  this 

In  apology  for  his  absence  he  sent  to  Lord  last  case,  I  shold  surely  have  had  the  hon- 

Milton  the  following  characteristic  letter  : —  ours  of  waiting  off  his  Grace  and  your  Lord- 

"  Boss,  Sth  August  1745. — My  dear  Lord, —  ship  at  Inverara  ;  and  as  I  'm  now  ane  old  tyk 
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son  at  his  house  of  the  Ross,  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  lake, 
hoping  that  as  Buchanan  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  family 
of  Murray  of  Polmaise,  which  was  connected  with  the  Murrays  of 
Athole,  he  would  there  receive  a  friendly  welcome.  The  Marquis  and 
his  attendants  surrendered  to  William  Buchanan,  younger  of  Druma- 
kill,  and  by  him  they  were  made  prisoners  and  carried  to  the  Castle 
of  Dumbarton.  Buchanan's  own  account  of  the  affair,  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Milton,  explains  the  circumstances,  nor  can 
it  be  said  to  refute  the  narrative  of  the  historian  of  the  Jacobites. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Eoss,  April  28th  1746. 

"  My  Lord, — The  Marquiss  of  Tullibairn,  and  one  Monsieur  Mitchell,  a 
native  of  Florence,  with  five  servants,  who  had,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
come  over  the  mountains,  with  a  view  of  getting  their  passage  to  the  Isle  of  Man 
from  some  pairt  of  the  west  coast,  came,  about  seven  of  the  clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing last,  near  to  this  place.  They  were  much  fatigued,  in  great  want  of  provisions, 
and  their  horses  quite  worn  out.  I  went  up  to  them,  and,  after  conversing  with 
them,  they  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  and  delivered  me  their  arms,  and  that 
evening  I  carried  them  to  Dumbartane  Castle,  where  they  now  are,  and  sent  ane 
express  to  Generall  Campbell,  giving  him  ane  account  of  it. 

"  The  Marquiss  is  in  a  very  bad  estate  of  health,  and  has  some  difficulty  in 
walking,  and  seems  to  me  not  only  of  a  verry  crazy  body,  but  even  has  made  some 

and  cannot  keep  in  with  the  pack,  at  least  family  to  which  I  was  attach'd  when  hut  a 
in  a  long  chasse,  I  have,  to  supply  that  want,  whelp  ;  and  shall  be  prowd  of  approving  my- 
and  to  keep  up  the  number,  sent  a  young  one  self  to  be  without  reserve,  my  dear  Lord, 
of  my  oun  breed,  who  can,  and  who  will  your  Lordship's  most  faithfully  aud  sincerely, 
muster  as  one  of  the  pack  when  my  bones  "Ard.  Buchanan. 
are  throwen  o'er  the  dyk  ;  and  yet,  while  I  "  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Justice- 
live  (unless  by  length  of  time  1  turne  as  ta-  Clerk." 

virt  as  Maggie  Low),  I  shall  allways  be  ready  [Original  Letter  in  Charter-chest  of  Andrew 

to   give  my  mouth  for  that  great  and  good  Fletcher,  Esquire  of  Salton.] 
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impression  on  his  intellectuals,  so  that  I  think  him  more  ane  object  of  compassion 
then  I  cou'd  have  dreamed  of  before  I  saw  him.  As  I  judged  it  necessary  to 
inform  your  Lordship  of  this,  I  hope  you  be  so  good  as  to  pardon  this  trouble ; 
and  believe  me  to  be,  with  reall  attachment,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  faithfull 
humble  servant,  Will.  Buchanan." 

Turnbull,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Milton,  dated  Dumbarton  Castle, 

28th  April  1746,  thus  writes  concerning  the  Marquis  and  an  Italian, 

a  supporter  of  the  interests  of  the  Pretender,  when  first  committed 

as  prisoners  to  his  custody  : — 

"  Its  my  duty,  in  the  Earle  of  Cassills,  the  Governour's,  absence,  to  acquaint 
your  Lordship  that  last  night  Mr.  Buchanan,  younger  of  Drumikills,  one  of  his 
Majesties  Justices  of  the  Peace,  brought  here  as  prisoners  the  Marques  of  Tulli- 
berden  and  another  Italian  gentleman,  who  calls  himself  Mitchell,  and  of  Scots 
extract,  but  I  have  reason  to  beleive  he  has  another  name.  He  owns  he  has  been 
thirty  years  in  the  Pretender's  service  and  of  his  household.  Drumikill  says  they 
surrendered  to  him,  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  they  are  here  now,  and  shall  be  secured ; 
and  as  the  Marques  is  a  person  of  distinction,  he  and  the  other  gentleman  with 
him,  shall  be  treated  with  all  the  good  manners  I  am  capable  of.  But  I  may  remark 
to  your  Lordship  that  there  is  very  little  accomodation  here  for  State  prisoners 
or  their  servants,  whereof  both  he  and  Sir  James  Campbell  have  more  than  I 
could  wish."  1 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Lord  Milton,  dated  Dumbarton  Castle, 
6th  May  1746,  Turnbull,  while  thanking  his  Lordship  for  approving 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
details  various  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Marquis  at 
that  time  : — 

"  I  had  this  day  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  of  the  4th  in  answer  to  mine. 
You  do  me  great  honour  in  approving  my  conduct  annent  the  prisoners  of  clis- 

1  Original  Letter  at  iSalton. 
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traction,  and  was  there  suiteable  accommodation  for  persons  of  the  Marques  of 
Tulliberden's  rank,  I  should  not  wearie  either  of  his  Lordship,  Sir  James  Campbell, 
or  the  Italian,  while  they  were  prisoners ;  for  they  are  most  polite  persons,  and 
seems  well  pleas'd  of  any  small  civility  I  am  capable  of  shewing  them. 

"  I  am  told  that  Drumikill  sent  in  one  clothbag  trunk  to  the  Marques  a  few 
days  after  his  Lordship  came  here,  which,  he  said,  was  forgott  att  his  house,  but 
did  not  own  his  haveing  any  other  of  my  Lord's  there.  However,  upon  Saturday 
last  he  caus'd  his  servants  bring  another  to  the  toun  of  Dumbartan,  and  came  along 
with  it  himself,  putt  it  in  a  private  house,  where  two  of  the  Marques's  servants 
lodges,  and  where  he  and  Garshake,  both  Justices  of  the  Peace  (as  I  have  the 
honour  to  be),  opened  it  by  themselves,  without  acquainting  me.  They  found  in 
it  severall  pappers,  which  I  am  told  they  sealled  up,  and  were  to  send  them  to 
Major  Generall  Campbell  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Some  silver  plate,  which 
was  also  there,  is  left  with  said  clothbag  in  the  same  private  house.  There  was  like- 
wise some  horses  and  rich  sadle  furniture,  with  a  pair  of  fine  pistolls  and  a  sword 
or  two,  left  at  Drumikill's  house  by  the  Marques;  and  whatever  freedom  Mr. 
Buchannan  took  with  any  other  of  his  Lordship's  effects,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will 
agree  with  me  that  these  arms  ought  to  have  been  lodged  in  this  castle,  under  my 
care,  I  being  (in  the  Earl  of  Cassills's  absence)  commander,  and  answerable  to 
his  Majestie  for  the  persons  and  arms  of  all  rebells  brought  here,  of  whatever 
degree. 

"  When  these  matters  are  clear'd  up,  your  Lordship  will  judge  betwixt 
Drumikill  and  me  who  has  treat  these  persons  in  the  gentlemannyest  way,  and 
your  approveing  my  conduct  in  that  and  other  parts  of  my  duty,  I  will  reckon  a 
great  reward  of  my  zeall  for  his  Majesty's  service, — being,  with  profound  respect 
and  regaird,  etc. 

"  P.S. — It 's  confidently  reported  in  this  countrey  that  two  other  persons,  in 
fine  equipage,  were  at  Drumikill's  house  the  same  day  that  the  Marques  and  the 
Itallian  were  there,  but  came  no  further  this  way.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  truth 
of  this."  1 

In  another  letter  to  Lord  Milton,  dated  Dumbarton  Castle,  lltli 

May  1746,  Turnbull  speaks  in  very  favourable  terms  of  the  Marquis 

1  Orisrinal  Letter  at  Saltou. 
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of  Tullibardine,  and  recommends  him  as  a  proper  object  for  the  royal 
clemency : — 

"  Yesterday  I  had  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  of  the  8th  brought  to  me 
by  an  officer  of  dragoons,  in  complyance  with  an  order  from  his  Royall  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

"  Your  Lordship's  orders  to  me  for  delivering  to  the  said  officer  William 
Murray,  late  Marques  of  Tilliberden,  and  an  Itallian  gentleman,  who  names  himself 
Mitchell,  is,  according  to  my  duty,  obey'd.  I  have  nothing  to  add  on  that  subject 
further  than  what  I  have  formerly  said  annent  the  Marques,  viz.,  that  he  is  a  most 
polite  well  temper'd  person,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  now  clearly  convinced 
and  heartily  tyred  of  the  French  scheemes  and  politicks,  and,  if  need  be,  a  strong 
advocate  against  them,  and  consequently  an  object  of  his  Majesty's  wonted  cle- 
mency, which,  no  doubt,  your  good  nature  will  recommend  if  you  find  room  for  it. 

"  You  know  I  am  no  Jacobite  ;  but  when  the  King's  enemys  are  subdued,  I, 
according  to  my  natureall  temper,  compassionats  every  man  in  affliction,  and  then 
treats  them  as  human  nature  and  common  civility  dictats. 

"  There  is  a  Frenchman  who  attends  the  Marques  as  a  servant,  and  who,  at 
his  Lordship's  desire,  sleeps  in  the  room  with  him,  and  he  takes  him  with  him  in 
the  coach.  Neither  that  Frenchman  nor  any  other  of  my  Lord's  servants  were  com- 
mitted to  my  charge  as  prisoners,  as  my  Lord  and  the  Itallian  were,  and  I  haveing 
no  instructions  how  to  treat  them,  they  went  out  and  in  at  pleasure,  and  now 
comes  with  him. 

"  What  relates  to  the  Marquess's  being  taken  or  delivering  himself  to 
Drumikill,  I  'm  perswaded  his  Lordship  will  give  yow  a  true  account,  when  you 
ask  him.  I  humbly  wait  the  honour  of  your  farther  commands  annent  Keir,  etc., 
having  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,"  *  etc. 

After  being  imprisoned  for  about  ten  days  in  Dumbarton  Castle, 
the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  was  carried  to  Edinburgh  Castle  by  an 
order  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy :— 

1  Original  Letter  at  Salton. 
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"  Edinburgh,  May  8th  1746. 
"  Sir, — I  have  received  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  orders, 
by  a  letter  from  his  secretary,  Sir  Everard  Fawkener,  to  cause  William  Murray, 
late  Marquis  of  Tulliberdine,  to  be  transported,  under  a  sufficient  guard,  from 
Dumbarton  Castle  to  this  place,  and  in  obedience  thereto  have  sent  a  coach  from 
hence  to  Dumbarton,  and  have  written  to  the  commander  of  the  forces  att  Stirling 
to  send  a  sufficient  detachment  of  dragoons  to  Dumbarton  to  receive  him  from  you 
and  to  guard  him  to  this  place.  I  desire  therefor  that,  pursuant  to  His  Royal 
Highness  s  orders,  you  deliver  over  the  person  of  the  said  William  Murray,  and 
the  other  person  calling  himself  Mitchell,  ane  Italian,  who  was  delivered  to  you 
att  the  same  time,  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  detachment  that  shall  be  sent 
to  receive  them,  for  which  this  shall  be  your  warrant. 

"  To  the  Governor  or  Deputy-Governor  or  Commanding  Officer  for  the  time 
of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton." : 

The  Marquis  was  kept  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  till  the 
13th  of  May  1746,  when  he  was  put  on  board  a  man-of-war  in 
Leith  Eoads  and  transported  to  London.  On  the  21st  of  June  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  his  health  continuing  to  decline, 
he  died  on  the  9  th  of  July  following,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower.  His  death,  it  is 
probable,  saved  him  from  undergoing  a  public  trial,  and  from  adding 
one  more  to  the  list  of  those  who  perished  on  the  scaffold.2 

Owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the  Italian  gentleman,  Mitchell, 
he  was  unable  to  be  removed  from  Dumbarton  to  Edinburgh  Castle 
along  with  the  Marquis.     It  appears  from  the  following  letter  to 

1  Original  Draft  Warrant  at  Salton.  Jacobites   of    1715    and    1745,    vol.   ii.   pp. 

2  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Marquis  is         92-121. 
given   in   Mrs.  Thomson's   Memoirs   of   the 
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Lord  Milton  from  Captain  Turnbull,  18th  May  1746,  that  disclosures 
were  expected  to  be  made  by  Mitchell  : — 

"  When  Mr.  Aldcock,  by  your  order,  receiv'd  the  late  Marquis  of  Tillibarden 
as  a  prisoner,  and  was  by  the  said  order  to  carry  him  and  Mr.  Mitchall  from  this 
castle  to  Edinburgh,  the  surgeon  and  minister  of  Dumbarton  certified  that  Mr. 
Mitchall  was  then  in  such  a  condition  as  could  not  alow  him  to  travill  but  with 
the  hazard  of  his  life ;  and  I  being  at  that  time  well  convinced  of  his  then  weak- 
ness, by  a  severe  flux,  did  adhere  to  what  these  gentlemen  declared  ;  but,  as  I 
wrot  you  when  the  Marquis  and  he  were  confined  here,  I  still  am  of  opinion  that 
if  the  Italian  (as  he  calls  himself)  was  examin'd  by  your  Lordship,  or  other  proper 
judges,  he  could  make  such  discoveries  as  might  be  of  vast  importance  to  the 
government.  He  is  now  seemingly  pretty  much  recover'd,  and  vastly  anxious  to 
get  off  to  France  from  this  castle  ;  as  no  doubt  he  would  address  you  for  liberty  ; 
and  you  will  judge  whether  or  not  such  liberty  be  expedient  befor  examination 
as  above."  1 

Among  the  prisoners  in  the  castle  at  tins  period  were  also 
James  Stirling  of  Keir,  his  son  Hugh  Stirling,  and  James  Stirling  of 
Craigbarnet.  They  were  arrested  in  May  1746,  on  board  a  Dutch 
ship  lying  off  the  Largs,  bound  for  Rotterdam,  by  Captain  Andrew 
Crawford  of  the  King's  boat  at  Cumbra,  and  carried  prisoners  first  to 
Eothesay  in  Bute ;  and  next  to  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton.2 

Deputy-Governor  Turnbull,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Milton,  dated 
Dumbarton  Castle,  11th  May  1746,  thus  writes  concerning  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  Stirlings  : — "  I  think  it  proper  to  acquaint  your 
Lordship  that  Mr.  Walker,  the  Collector  of  New  Port,  Glasgow,  sent 
here,  at  twelve  of  the  clock  last  night,  three  prisoners,  who  were  taken 
out  of  a  Dutch  ship  bound  for  Holland  ;"  and  after  naming  them 

1  Original  Letter  at  Salton.  -  Glasgow  Courant  of  May  174G. 
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in  the  order  above  mentioned,  he  adds,  "  As  I  wrote  you  formerly, 
there  is  very  little  accommodation  here  for  State  prisoners.  How- 
ever, they  shall  be  detain'd  and  accomodat  the  best  I  can  untill  I 
receive  your  orders  and  instructions  annent  them.  I  may  here  re- 
mark to  yow  that  it's  not  possible  (as  I  am  stated)  to  keep  these 
prisoners  from  converseing  with  each  other,  while  and  when  they 
please."1 

Such  was  the  free  access  allowed  to  friends  who  came  to  visit 
these  prisoners,  that  Turnbull,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Milton,  from  Dum- 
barton Castle,  18th  May  1746,  expresses  his  apprehension  that  some 
of  them  might  effect  their  escape.  "  I  may  here  notice,"  he  writes, 
"  to  your  Lordship,  that  tho'  Sir  James  Cambell,  the  laird  of  Keir, 
his  son,  and  Craigbarnet,  are  seemingly  well  enough  satisfied  with 
then  present  confinement,  yet,  as  they  are  here  in  the  midst  of  their 
relations  and  acquaintance,  they  have  dayly  a  succession  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies  crowding  about  them,  which,  as  we  are  stated, 
makes  it  nixt  to  impossible  to  secure  the  prisoners.  I  have  hitherto 
treat[ed]  them  and  their  friends  with  the  outmost  civility  and  good 
manners,  but  shou'd  be  exceeding  sorry  if  any  of  them  made  their 
escape.  But  I  hope,  by  your  Lordship's  goodness,  to  be  eased  as  soon 
as  possible  of  my  anxiety  both  as  to  them  and  the  Italian."2 

TumbuH's  anxiety  was  well  founded,  for  James  Stirling  of 
Craigbarnet  and  Hugh  Stirling  succeeded  in  making  their  escape 
from    the    castle,    by  climbing    over   the   walls    in   the    night,    be- 

1  Original  Letter  at  Salton.  -  Original  Letter  at  Salton. 
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tween  the  19th  and  the  20th  of  May.  The  tradition  is  that  they 
were  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  friendly  services  of  Margaret  Stir- 
ling, daughter  of  James  Stirling  of  Keir,  the  wife  of  Hamilton  of 
Rosehall,  who,  having  visited  the  prisoners  in  the  castle,  gave  them 
a  rope-ladder  which  she  had  concealed  about  her  dress.1  Turnbull, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Milton,  dated  Dumbarton  Castle,  20th  May 
1746,  gives  an  account  of  their  escape,  which  seems  to  confirm  the 
tradition  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  accomplished  it : — "Not- 
withstanding of  my  most  vigilant  care,"  he  writes,  "  I  am  sorry  I 
have  occeasion  to  tell  you  that  what  I  suggested  to  you  in  my  last  has 
happened,  for  last  night,  or  early  this  morning,  two  of  the  gentlemen 
prisoners  here  found  means  to  make  their  escape,  viz.,  James  Stirling 
of  Craigbarnet  and  Hugh  Stirling,  son  to  the  laird  of  Keir.  I  have 
not  yet  discover 'd  who  of  our  unworthy  soldiers,  or  of  the  militia  now 
here,  has  assisted  these  gentlemen  in  makeing  their  escape  over  the 
walls  (for  by  the  gates  they  cou'd  not  go).  I  took  little  sleep  to 
myself :  they  were  in  bed  last  night  at  ten  a'clock ;  this  morning  I 
was  up  before  four ;  and  an  ensign  of  the  militia  was  on  the  guard 
all  night ;  and  for  all  these  precautions  they  are  gone." 

Turnbull  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  soldiers  under  his  com- 
mand, for  in  the  same  letter  he  says, — "I  may,  in  justice  to  myself, 
here  take  notice  to  your  Lordship,  that  in  the  twenty-nine  years  I 
have  been  here,  I  have  frequently  represented  to  all  the  Generals  who 
have  commanded  in  Scotland  during  that  time,  what  a  mighty  loss  it 

1  Information  from  the  late  James  Stirling  of  Garden.     The  Stirlings  of  Keir,  p.  70. 
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might  be  to  his  Majesty's  interest,  on  some  possible  events,  that  our 
vacancies  were  filled  up  by  the  scum  and  dregs  of  the  marching 
regiments,  such  as  native  Irishmen,  mutineers,  pardoned  deserters, 
thieves,  and  common  drinkers.  Such,  my  Lord,  are  the  fine  men  for 
the  most  pairt  that  I  have  had  to  assist  me  dureing  the  present 
cursed  rebellion,  and  you  know  that,  as  to  the  defence  of  this 
important  place,  one  ill  man  within  can  doe  more  hurt  than  a 
hundred  of  our  most  inveterate  enemys  without."1 

Governor  Turnbull  was  uneasy  about  the  escape  of  the  prisoners, 
and  in  another  letter  to  Lord  Milton,  dated  Dumbarton  Castle,  24th 
May  1746,  he  thus  indicates  the  connivance  of  the  civil  authorities 
at  the  escape  of  the  Stirlings  : — "  The  order  you  sent  to  the  Shiriff 
and  Garshak  for  taking  a  precognition  anent  the  prisoners  here  came 
to  them  Munday  last,  if  not  sooner,  tho  I  heard  not  a  word  of  it 
untill  Wedensday  afternoon,  when  Garshak  and  Commissar  Willson 
came  to  this  castle  to  examine  the  prisoners  as  above,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  but  the  prisoners  might,  some  how  or  other,  get  notice  of 
their  coming,  for  on  Munday  severall  of  Kier's  freinds  came  to  viset 
them,  viz.,  Garscaden,  Camstraden,  Northside,  and  young  Mr.  Stirling 
of  Law,  and  that  very  night,  or  early  Twesday  morning,  James  Stir- 
ling of  Craigbarnet,  and  Hugh  Stirling,  Kier's  son,  made  their  escape 
over  the  walls,  as  I  wrot  you  formerly  by  express,  and  I  cannot  help 
observeing  that  Garscadden,  who  saw  them  on  Munday,  is  himself 
Shiriff  depute  of  the  county.  .   .  ." 2 

1  Original  Letter  at  Salton.  -  Original  Letter  at  Salton. 
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James  Stirling  of  Keir  still  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  castle. 
In  the  year  1715  he  had  been  attainted  and  his  estates  forfeited  for 
having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Chevalier  at.  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir.  In  1745  he  took  no  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  advised  his 
sons  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  he  was  arrested  as  a  dis- 
affected person.  In  a  letter  to  his  son  Robert,  who  was  a  merchant 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  from  Dumbarton  Castle,  7th  September  1746, 
he  writes, — "You'l  be  desirous,  upon  this  extraordinary  event,  to 
know  what  is  become  of  us.  Indeed,  from  the  beginning,  I  was 
certain  it  would  end  as  it  has  done.  I  diswacled  your  two  brothers 
from  being  concerned  in  it,  but  to  no  purpose  :  they  are  now  in  a 
place  of  safetie.  As  for  myself,  I  did  not  medle  in  it.  I  was  putt 
up  here  as  a  disafected  person,  but  not  by  an  order  from  any  in  the 
Government.     I  expect  very  soon  to  be  liberate."1 

James  Stirling  of  Keir  was  set  at  liberty  at  the  end  of  January 
1747.  His  eldest  son,  John  Stirling  of  Keir,  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Archibald,  dated  15th  May  1747,  says, — "Papa  was  dis- 
missed from  his  confinement  in  Dumbarton  Castle,  the  end  of 
January  last,  when  he  came  home,  and  enjoys  a  tolerable  good 
state  of  health."2 

Another  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  was  Sir 
James  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  who  was  sent  to  it  by  a  warrant  from 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Sir  James  was  the  son  of  Sir  Duncan  Camp- 
bell of  Auchinbreck,  by  his  spouse  Lady  Henrietta  Lindsay,  daughter 

1  The  Stirlings  of  Keir,  p.  538.  2  The  Stirlings  of  Keir,  p.  72. 
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of  Alexander  Earl  of  Balcarras,  by  Lady  Anne  Mackenzie,  daughter 
of  Colin  Earl  of  Seaforth,  and  second  wife  of  Archibald  ninth  Earl 
of  Argyll,  who  was  executed  in  the  year  1685.  Considering  the 
religious  and  political  creed  of  his  immediate  ancestors,  particularly 
of  his  mother  and  his  maternal  grandmother,  who  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Seventh  had  suffered  for  their  devotion  to  Presbytery  and 
the  Covenant,  we  should  not  have  expected  to  find  Sir  James  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Pretender.  But  such  was  the  position  which  he  thought 
it  right  to  take  up. 

The  restraint  under  which  Sir  James  was  placed  was  not 
severe.  He  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  but  was 
at  liberty  to  walk  freely  through  any  part  of  it,  and  had  with  him 
not  only  his  wife,  but  three  sons,  sometimes  a  daughter,  a  maid- 
servant, a  cook,  and  three  other  servants,  with  whose  assistance  by 
letters  he  might  correspond,  give  and  receive  intelligence  as  he 
thought  proper.1 

Sir  James  was  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated 
in  the  castle,  and  on  hearing  that  the  Deputy-Governor  was  impor- 
tunate in  his  application  to  have  the  prisoners  removed  to  some  other 
place  of  confinement,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Milton,  dated  Dum- 
barton Castle,  8th  December  1746,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  remain  where  he  was,  so  long  as  he  was  kept 
a  prisoner.     "  I  take  the  liberty,"  he  says,  "  to  inform  your  Lord- 

1  Letter   from  Deputy-Governor  Turnbull  from  Dumbarton  Castle,  20th  July  1747,  to 
Lord  Milton,  at  Salton. 
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ship  that  Captain  Turnbull,  Deputy-Governor  of  the  castle,  has,  by- 
repeated  letters,  importuned  my  Lord  Albemarle  to  remove  the 
prisoners  here  to  some  other  place.  I  did  not  know  this  till  of  late, 
and  now,  as  I  am  afraid  his  Lordship,  who  knows  not  the  man,  may 
be  prevailed  on  to  agree  to  his  desire,  I  earnestly  beg  for  your  Lord- 
ship's friendship  that  I  be  not  removed.  I  told  General  Campbell 
the  air  of  this  place  agreed  with  me,  and  that  I  preferred  it  much  to 
any  other,  while  I  am  to  be  confined.  The  captain  has  told  that  so 
many  prisoners  made  the  duty  hard  on  the  men.  I  believe  it  is  so, 
but  not  so  much  as  it  would  be,  to  remove  me,  in  my  years  and 
state  of  health,  which  with  the  neighbourhood  to  my  children  only 
makes  me  give  your  Lordship  this  trouble."1 

Sir  James  was  unhappily  distinguished  from  the  other  prisoners, 
by  being  excepted  from  the  King's  act  of  indemnity  and  free 
pardon.  On  finding  this,  Governor  Turnbull  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Milton,  dated  Dumbarton  Castle,  20th  July  1747,  after  describing 
the  manner  of  Sir  James's  confinement,  as  we  have  before  described 
it,  desires  to  know  if  he  should  put  him  under  close  restraint.2 

The  Castle  of  Dumbarton  was  visited  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
on  his  return  from  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1773.  On  Thursday  the  28th  of  October,  he  and  Boswell,  who 
had  passed  the  preceding  night  at  Cameron  House,  the  seat  of 
Commissary  James   Smollett,    cousin-german    of  Dr.    Smollett   the 

1  Original  Letter  at  Salton.  -  Original  Letter  at  Salton. 
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novelist,  left  in  a  post-chaise  which  Boswell  had  ordered  from  Glas- 
gow to  take  them  to  that  city.  They  drove  in,  says  Boswell,  in  high 
spirits.  They  stopped  at  Dumbarton,  and  though  the  approach  to 
the  castle  there  is  very  steep,  Dr.  Johnson  ascended  it  with  alacrity 
and  surveyed  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  Johnson,  though  then  sixty- 
four  years  of  age,  could  not  bear  to  be  treated  like  an  old  or  infirm 
man,  and  Boswell,  who  humoured  -  the  foibles  of  his  friend,  studi- 
ously avoided  lending  him  assistance,  which  he  was  very  unwill- 
ing to  accept.1 

These  notices  of  Dumbarton  Castle  may  now  be  closed  by 
reference  to  the  visit  paid  to  the  castle  by  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
year  1848.  Between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  17th  of 
August,  the  royal  squadron  anchored  off  the  castle.  On  landing, 
the  Queen,  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert  and  others  of  the  royal 
suite,  was  honourably  received  by  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  the  Provost  of  the 
burgh,  and  others.  From  the  wharf  she  walked  along  a  footpath 
covered  with  crimson  and  decorated  with  triumphal  arches  to  the 
carriage  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  which  she  entered  and  in  which 
she  rode  round  the  castle  rock  to  the  principal  entrance.  Upon  her 
entering  the  gate  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of  Dumbarton  pre- 
sented a  loyal  address  to  Her  Majesty  through  Earl  Grey.  Accom- 
panied by  the  royal  family  and  the  officials  who  attended  her,  she 
ascended   to   the   Argyll   battery,    and  there  spent  some    time    in 

1  Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  London  :  Murray,  1831,  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 
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surveying  the  magnificent  spectacle  which  the  surrounding  country 
presented  from  that  elevation,  and  in  receiving  loyal  addresses  from 
the  Magistrates  of  Glasgow  and  other  public  bodies. 

Balloch  Castle. 

Balloch  Castle,  which  was  in  the  parish  of  Bonhill,  and  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Lochlomond,  on  the  east  side,  was  one  of  the  ancient 
residences  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox.  All  that  now  remains  of  it  is  the 
fosse  which  surrounded  it,  and  the  knoll  which  marks  its  site  and 
covers  a  portion  of  the  foundations.  It  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  water,  and  from  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  earldom  must 
have  been  well  adapted  for  its  protection.  After  Dumbarton  Castle 
was  resumed  by  the  Crown,  the  Castle  of  Balloch  became  the  chief 
messuage  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox,  and  the  principal  residence  of 
its  Earls  for  a  long  period,  as  appears  from  numerous  charters,  which 
are  dated  at  Balloch.1 

After  the  death  of  Donald,  sixth  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  1373, 
Balloch  Castle  became  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Margaret 
Countess  of  Lennox,  and  her  husband,  Walter  de  Fasselane,  the 
heir-male  of  the  family.  A  charter  was  granted  by  Walter  of 
Fasselane,  Lord  of  Lennox,  to  Walter,  Laird  of  Buchanan,  of  the 
lands  of  Auchmar,  dated  at  "  le  Belach  "  on  20th  August  1373.2 

Balloch  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  as  a  place  of  residence 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  26,  38,  39,  56,  99,  102,  139.  2  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  3S. 
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by  the  Earls  of  Lennox  for  the  newly-erected  Castle  of  Inch- 
murrin,  on  the  island  of  that  name  in  Lochlomond,  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Duncan,  the  eighth  and  last  of  the  old  Earls  of 
Lennox,  resided  for  some  time  at  Balloch,  at  which  some  of  the 
charters  which  he  granted  are  dated.  An  indenture  between  him 
and  Sir  William  Cunningham,  Laird  of  Kilmaurs,  and  others,  was 
made  at  "the  Balloch,"  18th  October  1405.1  But  he  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Castle  of  Inchmurrin.  Many  charters  bear  to  be 
granted  by  him  at  that  remote  retreat.  A  bond  of  man-rent  by 
Arthur  Ardincaple  and  Duncan,  seventh  Earl  of  Lennox,  is  dated  at 
Inchmurrin,  5th  April  1406. 2 

After  the  execution  of  Duncan,  seventh  Earl  of  Lennox,  on  the 
8th  of  June  1425,  the  Castle  of  Inchmurrin  was  occupied  by  James 
Stewart,  the  youngest  brother  of  Murdoch  Stewart,  eldest  son  of 
Robert  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Regent  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1419.  But  it  was  surrendered  to  John  Montgomerie,  who 
had  received  orders  from  his  Majesty  to  take  it  by  force.  It  was, 
however,  subsequently  inhabited  by  Isabella  Countess  of  Lennox,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Earl  Duncan,  and  Duchess  of  Albany.  Her  mar- 
riage with  Albany,  in  1391,  became  the  source  of  the  misfortunes 
which  afterwards  befell  the  house  of  Lennox.  Murdoch  having  been 
implicated  in  the  rebellion  against  the  existing  Government,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  afterwards  transferred 
to  Carlaverock  Castle,  in  the  shire  of  Dumfries,  where  the  tower  in 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  2  The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun,  and  their  Country,  vol.  i.  p.  23 
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which  he  was  imprisoned  still  bears  the  name  of  Murdoch's  Tower, 
while  Isabella,  his  Duchess,  was  incarcerated  in  Tantallon  Castle, 
near  North  Berwick.  After  the  liberation  of  Isabella,  she  returned 
to  Inchmurrin,  and  at  this  place  many  charters  which  she  granted 
are  dated,  between  the  years  1440  and  1451. 

After  her  death,  about  the  year  1460,  Inchmurrin  ceased  to  be 
a  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  and  they  again  occupied  Balloch. 
At  the  partition  of  the  estates  of  Lennox,  the  portion  allotted  to  the 
Darnley  branch  of  the  House  of  Lennox  included  the  Castle  of  Balloch.1 
The  infeftment  of  John  Lord  Darnley  as  heir  of  Duncan,  eighth  Earl 
of  Lennox,  and  descendant  of  the  Earl's  daughter,  in  half  of  the 
earldom  of  Lennox,  and  superiority  thereof,  was  made  at  Balloch,  which 
is  designated  the  principal  messuage  of  these  lands,  10th  October 
1473.2 

The  dominical  lands  of  Balloch  formed  a  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Earls  of  Lennox.  In  a  charter  granted  11th  January  1506, 
by  King  James  the  Fifth,  to  Mathew  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  his  spouse,  and  to  the  longest  liver  of  them,  in 
conjunct  infeftment,  and  to  the  heirs  of  their  marriage,  are  enumerated 
the  lands  of  Cragtoun  of  Inchinnan,  with  the  mansion  and  gardens 
thereof ;  the  lands  of  Quhithill  and  Fluris,  in  the  lordship  of  Inch- 
innan and  shire  of  Renfrew,  with  the  dominical  lands  of  Balloch,  and 
the  three  Tullequhwins,  in  the  earldom  of  Lennox  and  shire  of  Dum- 
barton, which  formerly  belonged  to  the  said  Earl,  but  were  resigned 

1  Cartularium  Coniitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  100.  2  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 
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by  him  for  new  infeftment  to  him  and  his  spouse.1     In  these  lands 
they  were  infeffced  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.2 

Balloch  continued  in  possession  of  the  Darnley  family  till  1652, 
when  it  was  sold  by  James,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Lennox,  to  Sir  John 
Colquhoun  of  Luss,  along  with  his  fishings  in  Lochlomond  and  the 
Leven.3 

The  Castle  of  Inchmurrin. 

At  an  early  period  the  Castle  on  Inchmurrin  became  the  family 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox.  Chalmers  thinks  it  probable  that  this 
stronghold  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox  was  built  during  the  Succession 
war.4  The  Castle  of  Balloch,  previously  their  chief  residence,  having 
fallen  into  decay,  or  for  the  purpose  of  greater  security  in  those 
turbulent  times,  the  castle  on  the  island  of  Inchmurrin  became,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  as 
appears  from  the  numerous  charters  which  bear  to  be  granted  in 
Inchmurrin.  Various  charters  granted  by  Duncan,  eighth  Earl  of 
Lennox,  in  1393  to  1395  and  in  1398,  are  dated  at  Inchmurrin.5  As 
already  noticed,  under  the  Castle  of  Balloch,  Isabella  Countess  of 
Lennox,  and  widow  of  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany,  repaired  to  this 
place  upon  her  release  from  Tantallon  Castle.  After  the  execution  of 
her  father  and  her  husband,  she  seems  to  have  inherited,  to  some 

1  Original  Charter  in  Charter-chest  of  the  3  The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun,  vol.  i.  p.  2/0. 

Duke  of  Montrose.  4  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  864. 

5  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  pp. 
3  Original  Instrument  of  Sasine,  ibid.  45,  60,  65,  73,  74,  79. 
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extent,  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  which  was  not  forfeited.  Although 
no  formal  feudal  title  in  her  favour  of  the  earldom  is  known  to  exist, 
she  seems  to  have  been  treated  as  the  heiress,  and  in  the  years  1440 
or  1443,  1444,  and  1449  to  1451,  granted  charters  of  portions  of 
the  earldom  to  vassals  of  the  Lennox,  and  those  charters  bear  to 
be  granted  by  her  at  Inchmurrin.  The  Duchess-Countess  continued 
to  reside  at  Inchmurrin  till  her  death,  about  the  year  1460. 

Latterly,  the  castle  on  Inchmurrin  seems  to  have  been  used 
more  as  a  hunting-lodge  than  as  a  regular  family  residence.  In  this 
way  it  was  used  by  King  James  the  Fourth,  who  frequently  visited 
Dumbarton,  and  made  its  port  the  rendezvous  for  the  expeditions 
which  he  fitted  out  for  cmelling  the  disturbances  caused  by  his  rebel- 
lious subjects  in  the  Isles.  In  his  treasurer's  book  is  the  following 
entry  :— 

"  1506.  Augt.  13.   To  the  niaister  wricht  and  warkmen  in  Inchmore,  iiij  lib.  iiij  sh. 

„  „      „     To  the  man  that  rowed  the  King  over  the  water,         .     iij  sh. 

"1506.  Augt.   13.  To  the  nuris  there,     .....   xivsh. 

„  „      „     To  the  man  that  rowed  the  King  fra  Inchmirane  to  Dum- 

bartane,    .  .  .  .  .  .  vij  sh." 

King  James  the  Sixth,  when  on  hunting  expeditions,  also  used 
the  Castle  of  Inchmurrin  as  a  temporary  residence  for  himself  and 
his  attending  sportsmen,  who,  as  the  Duke  of  Lennox  writes,  got 
"  sharp  stomachs "  from  the  keen  air  of  the  Lennox,  and  the 
exhilarating  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

A  distinguished  Lennox  man  has  recorded  in  graphic  terms  the 
preparations  for  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  Lennox  and  opposite 
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the  island  of  Inchmurrin.  Although  his  description  may  be  a  little 
overcharged,  it  has  so  much  reality  as  to  warrant  a  repetition  of  it, 
as  showing  the  style  of  fare  provided  by  a  Lennox  laird  for  his  friends 
and  dependants  in  the  end  of  the  last  century  :  Smollett  and  his  party 
made  a  tour  to  the  Western  Highlands  in  the  last  century,  and  fixed 
their  headquarters  at  Cameron,  on  Lochlomond.  That  writer  thus 
describes  a  hunting  breakfast : — 

"  This  morning,"  3d  September,  writes  our  correspondent,  "  we  got  up  by  four 
to  hunt  the  roebuck,  and,  in  half-an-hour,  found  breakfast  ready  served  in  the  hall. 
The  hunters  consisted  of  Sir  George  Colquhoun  and  me,  as  strangers  (my  uncle  not 
choosing  to  be  of  the  party),  of  the  laird  in  person,  the  laird's  brother,  the  laird's 
brother's  son,  the  laird's  sister's  son,  the  laird's  father's  brother's  son,  and  all  their 
foster  brothers,  who  are  counted  parcel  of  the  family ;  but  we  were  attended  by 
an  infinite  number  of  Gaellys,  or  ragged  Highlanders,  without  shoes  or  stockings. 

"  The  following  articles  formed  our  morning's  repast :  one  kit  of  boiled  eggs, 
a  second  full  of  butter,  a  third  full  of  cream,  an  entire  cheese  made  of  goat's  milk, 
a  large  earthen  pot  full  of  honey,  the  best  part  of  a  ham,  a  cold  venison  pasty,  a 
bushel  of  oatmeal  made  in  thin  cakes  and  bannocks,  with  a  small  wheaten  loaf  in 
the  middle  for  the  strangers,  a  large  stone  bottle  full  of  whisky,  another  of  brandy, 
and  a  kilderkin  of  ale.  There  was  a  ladle  chained  to  the  cream  kit  with  curious 
wooden  bickers  to  be  filled  from  this  reservoir.  The  spirits  were  drunk  out  of  a 
silver  quaff,  and  the  ale  out  of  horns ;  great  justice  was  done  to  the  collation  by 
the  guests  in  general ;  one  of  them  in  particular  ate  above  two  dozen  of  hard  eggs, 
with  a  proportional  quantity  of  bread,  butter,  and  honey  ;  nor  was  one  drop  of  the 
liquor  left  upon  the  board.  Finally,  a  large  roll  of  tobacco  was  presented  by  way 
of  dessert,  and  every  individual  took  a  comfortable  quid,  to  prevent  the  bad  effects 
of  the  morning  air.  We  had  a  fine  chase  over  the  mountains  after  a  roebuck, 
which  we  killed,  and  I  got  home  time  enough  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Campbell 
and  our  Squire."  1 

1  Expedition    of    Humphrey    Clinker,    by       ter  of  the  parish  of  Bonhill,  in  which  Smol- 
Smollett.     London,  1797,  p.  309.     The  minis-       lett  was  born,  refers  in  his    'Miscellaneous 
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The  Castle  of  Faslane. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  this  castle,  in  the  parish  of  Row,  is 
said  to  be  so  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  but  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty. 

This  castle  is  memorable  from  its  connexion  with  an  incident 
in  the  story  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  After  having  expelled  the 
English  garrison  from  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  and  burned  to  the 
ground  the  Castle  of  Rosneath,  which  he  captured  from  the  English, 
Wallace  went  to  Faslane  Castle,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  his  compatriot  Malcolm,  fifth  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  betaken 
himself  to  this  castle  in  those  distracted  times  for  protection  from 
the  English.     To  quote  from  the  metrical  historian  of  his  life  : — 

"  Than  to  Faslane  the  worthy  Scot  gan  pass, 
Quhar  Erie  Malcolm  was  bydand  at  defence, 
Eicht  glad  was  he  of  Wallace  gude  presence." 1 

It  was  during  his  temporary  stay  in  this  stronghold  that 
tidings  were  brought  to  Wallace  of  the  death  of  his  mother, — the 
object  of  his  tenderest  filial  affection.  The  circumstances  of  the 
times  were  too  dangerous  to  render  it  prudent  for  Wallace  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  his  mother,  but  he  despatched  from  the  castle  one  of 

Observations,"  at  the  end  of  his  account  of  their  frailty,"  and  "who  were  sent  here  to 

the  parish,  to  the  island  of  Inchmurrin  being  avoid   the    reproach    of    the    world." — (Old 

used  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  insane,  and  Statistical  Account,  vol.  iii.  p.  453.) 

also  for  "those  of  the  fair  sex  who  were  so 

unfortunate  as    to   give   pregnant   proofs  of  1  Blind  Harry,  book  ix. 
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his  attendants,  to  see  that  the  last  offices  were  performed  to  her  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  her  rank,  and  the  position  which  he  him- 
self had  acquired.  Feeling  inward  satisfaction  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  testify  his  affection  to  his  deceased  mother  even  to  this 
extent,  his  metrical  historian  informs  us  that 

"  He  thahkyt  God  quhat  grace  that  euir  he  send ; 
He  seis  the  warld  sa  fill  of  fantasie, 
Comfort  he  tuk  and  leit  all  murnyng  be, 
Hys  maist  desyre  was  for  to  freith  Scotland."1 

Faslane  Castle  appears  to  have  been  only  occasionally  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lennox  family.  All  traces  of  it  have  now  disappeared 
with  the  exception  of  a  mound,  not  of  any  great  extent,  which  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  two  deep  glens,  and  between  two  small 
rivulets  having  steep  banks.  From  its  situation  it  must  have  been 
almost  impregnable  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  modern  house  of  Shandon 
have  been  discovered  traces  of  a  castle  called  Shandon.  It  is  popu- 
larly known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Old  Dun,"  an  ancient  name  for 
fort ;  from  which  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  is  a  more  ancient 
castle  than  that  of  Faslane.  But  no  information,  historical  or 
traditionary,  has  been  transmitted  concerning  it ;  nor  have  any 
relics  been  found  among  its  ruins  throwing  light  on  the  date  of  its 
erection  or  on  its  history. 

1  Blind  Harry,  book  ix. 
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The  Chapel  of  Faslane. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Castle  of  Faslane,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  nearer  to  the  Gareloch,  stood  a  chapel,  dedicated 
to  Saint  Michael.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown  ;  but  it  was 
of  great  antiquity,  and  was  probably  built  by  some  of  the  Earls  of 
Lennox  for  the  accommodation  of  themselves,  their  servants  and 
retainers,  when  they  resided  at  the  Castle  of  Faslane,  or  for  the  use 
of  their  vassals  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  ruins  of  this  chapel  are  still  to  be  seen.  Its  dimensions 
were  forty-three  feet  by  twenty-three.  The  two  gable-ends  are  still 
standing,  but  the  top  of  one  of  them  has  fallen  down.  When  it  fell 
into  disrepair,  its  stones  were  used  in  the  building  of  office-houses  on 
the  farm  of  Faslane.  At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  was  a  burying- 
ground,  which  is  now  rarely,  though  on  some  occasions,  used  as  a 
place  of  interment.  Between  the  chapel  and  the  burn  there  were 
traceable  till  recently  the  foundations  of  a  house,  which,  if  the  testi- 
mony of  tradition  is  correct,  was  the  residence  of  the  priest. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  burn,  under  the  banks,  and  a  Httle  way 
above  the  crossing,  is  a  fine  spring,  which  retains  to  this  day  the 
name  of  the  Priest's  Well.  The  chapel  acquired  and  retained  for 
several  centuries  much  reputation  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  as  peculiarly  sacred. 

The  Chapel  of  Faslane  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a 
place  of  public  worship  after  the  Reformation. 

vol.  i.  u 
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Botueich  Castle,  in  the  Parish  of  Kilmaronock. 

The  Castle  of  Boturich,  adjoining  the  estate  of  Balloch  Castle  on 
the  east,  was  another  of  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox. 
It  was  built  on  the  rising  ground  about  half  a  mile  from  Loch- 
lomond,  near  the  western  corner  of  the  parish,  and  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  Balloch  Castle.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
place  of  considerable  strength  and  fair  proportions,  though  not  much 
used  as  a  family  residence.  It  commanded  an  excellent  view  of 
Lochlomond,  with  its  picturesque  islands,  and  of  the  Vale  of  Leven 
to  the  River  Clyde.  The  present  estate  of  Boturich  includes  the 
lands  of  that  name,  and  also  Knockour,  Lorn,  and  Little  Blairlinans. 
The  estate  extends  along  Lochlomond,  the  hill  of  Knockour  near 
the  centre  of  it  forming  a  high  table-land,  and  at  one  part  of 
it,  popularly  called  Mount  Misery,  affording  unrivalled  views  of 
the  Loch. 

At  the  partition  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  Boturich  fell  to 
the  share  of  John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  and  afterwards  formed 
part  of  the  lands  which  were  erected  into  the  barony  of  Haldane. 
King  James  the  Fourth,  by  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal,  dated 
20th  January  1508,  granted  to  John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  knight, 
a  variety  of  lands  in  the  Lennox,  including  the  two  "  Bothurthis," 
and  also  to  the  same  knight  and  Marjory  Lawson,  his  spouse, 
various  lands  in  the  shire  of  Perth.  All  the  Lennox  and  Perthshire 
lands  included  in  the  charter  were  thereby  erected  into  the  Barony 
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of  Haldane,  and  the  manor-place  of  Husky  was  appointed  to  be  the 
principal  messuage  of  the  same.1 

The  knight  of  Gleneagles  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  in 
1513,  five  years  after  the  date  of  the  charter  of  erection  of  the  barony 
of  Haldane.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Marjory  Lawson,  who 
appears  either  to  have  had  the  liferent  of  the  Castle  of  Boturich,  or 
to  have  been  in  charge  of  it  as  the  property  of  her  son,  the  young 
Laird  of  Gleneagles. 

During  her  absence  from  Boturich,  and  while  she  was  residing 
at  Gleneagles,  the  Macfarlanes  of  Arrochar  made  a  raid  on  the  Castle 
and  lands.  This  was  resented  by  Squire  Meldrum  on  behalf  of  the 
Lady  Gleneagles ;  and  the  encounter  which  ensued  forms  the  sub- 
ject  of  Sir  David  Lindsay's  famous  poem  of  Squire  Meldrum. 

The  poem  is  entitled  "  The  Historie  of  ane  nobil  and  valzeand 
Squyer,  William  Meldrum,  vmquhyle  Laird  of  Cleische  and  Binnis," 
a  freebooter  of  Fifeshire.  The  following  quotations  from  the  poem 
will  show  the  history  of  this  memorable  siege  of  Boturich  : — 

"  Ane  messinger  came  spedilie 
From  the  Lennox  to  that  ladie 
And  schew  how  that  Makfagon  [Macfarlane], 
And  with  him  mony  bauld  baron, 
Hir  castell  had  tane  perfors, 
And  nouther  left  hir  kow  nor  hors ; 
And  heryit  all  that  land  about, 
Quhaireof  the  ladie  had  greit  dout. 

1  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  xii.  No.  79. 
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Till  her  Squyer  scho  passit  in  haist 
And  schew  him  how  scho  wes  opprest : 
And  how  he  waistit  monie  ane  myle, 
Betwix  Dunbartane  and  Argyle." 

On  receiving  from  the  lady  this  intelligence,  Meldrum  resolved 

on  the  recovery  of  her  castle,  and  having  taken  farewell  of  her, 

immediately  hastened  to  besiege  it : 

"  And  quhen  the  Squyer  Meldrum 
Had  hard  thir  novelis  all  and  sum, 
Intill  his  hart  thare  grew  sic  ire 
That  all  his  bodie  brint  in  fire ; 
And  swore  it  suld  be  full  deir  said, 
Gif  he  micht  find  him  in  that  hald 

And  he  like  Mars,  the  God  of  weir, 
Come  to  the  ladie  and  tuke  his  leif; 
And  scho  gaif  him  hir  richt  hand  gluif : 
The  quhilk  he  on  his  basnet1  bure, 
And  said,  '  Madame,  I  yow  assure 
That  worthie  Lancelot  du  Laik 
Did  never  mair  for  his  ladie's  saik 
Nor  I  sail  do,  or  ellis  de, 
Without  that  ye  revengit  be ! 
Than  in  hir  arms  scho  him  braist, 
And  he  his  leif  did  take  in  haist : 
And  raid  that  day,  and  all  the  nicht, 
Till  on  the  morne  he  gat  ane  sicht 
Of  that  castell,  baith  fair  and  Strang. 
Than  in  the  middis  his  men  amang, 
To  michtie  Mars  his  vow  he  maid, 
That  he  suld  never  in  hart  be  glaid, 

1  Helmet. 
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Nor  yit  returne  furth  of  that  land, 
Quhill  that  strenth  were  at  his  command." 

Armed  with  culverin,  hakbut,  bow,  and  spear,  and  surrounded  by 
his  men,  with  displayed  banner,  he  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
castle,  which  being  refused,  the  conflict  commenced  on  both  sides. 

"  He  cryit  and  said,  '  Gif  ovir  the  hous.' 
The  Capitane  answerit  heichly 
And  said,  '  Traitour,  we  the  defy, 
We  sail  remane  this  hous  within 
Into  despyte  of  all  thy  kyn.' 
With  that  the  archeris  bauld  and  wicht 
Of  braid  arrowis  let  fie  ane  flicht 
Amang  the  Squyeris  companie, 
And  thay  againe  richt  manfullie 
With  hakbute,  bow,  and  culveryne, 
Quhilk  put  Makfarlandis  men  to  pyne 
And  on  thair  colleris  laid  full  sikker ; 
And  thare  began  ane  bailfull  bikker." 

The  Squire  and  his  men  got  within  the  walls  of  the  castle  by  means 
of  ladders,  though  many  of  them  were  killed  in  the  attempt,  he  being 
the  foremost  who  mounted  the  wall  and  made  his  entrance.  A 
deadly  conflict  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  Macfarlane 
to  Meldrum,  who  spared  his  life,  and  immediately  commanded  that 
a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  slaughter.  Having  thus  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  castle,  the  Squire  returned  to  his  "fair  lady"  at 
Strathearn. 

"  Syne  to  Stratherne  returnit  agane, 
Quliair  that  he  with  his  fair  ladie 
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Eessavit  wes  full  plesantlie, 
And  to  tak  rest  did  him  convoy  : 
Judge  ye  gif  thare  wes  mirth  and  joy. 
Howbeit  the  chalmer  dure  wes  cloisit, 
They  did  hot  kis,  as  I  suppoisit ; 
Gif  uther  thing  wes  them  betwene, 
Let  them  discover  that  luferis  bene, 
For  I  am  not  in  lufe  expart, 
And  never  studyit  in  that  art."1 

Little  of  the  original  Castle  of  Boturich  now  remains.  While 
in  ruins,  it  was  long  sheltered  from  the  blast  by  some  large  trees 
of  great  antiquity;  but  these  were  unfortunately  cut  down  before 
the  property  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Buchanan  from  Mr.  Bouet  of 
Behetiro.  The  remains  of  the  building  consisted  of  two  oblong 
towers  placed  at  right  angles,  forty-two  feet  by  thirty-six.  Their  air 
of  antiquity  was  increased  by  the  luxuriant  ivy  with  which  their 
walls  were  covered.  The  greater  part  of  the  castellated  mansion  of 
Boturich  is  built  on  the  foundations  and  walls  of  the  old  castle,  but 
the  detail  was  in  1834  much  modernized  by  John  Buchanan  of 
Ardoch.  The  present  proprietor  is  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Findlay, 
son  of  Bobert  Findlay  of  Easterhill,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Catter  Castle. 
The  Castle  of  Catter,  situated  in  the  north-east  of  the  parish  of 
Kilmaronock,  was  a  stronghold  erected  by  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  but 

1  Poetical  Works   of  Sir  David  Lindsay  of   the  Mount.     Chalmers'  edit.     London,  1806, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  286-290. 
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the  date  of  the  erection  is  unknown.  At  an  early  date  they  made  it 
the  principal  seat  of  their  jurisdiction.  Malcolm,  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Lennox,  granted  to  Kessan  Young  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Blair- 
votych  and  Drumfynvoich,  with  the  privilege  of  holding  courts  of 
barony,  for  an  annual  payment,  to  be  made  at  Catter,  of  twenty 
stones  of  cheese,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  stone  of  Lothian.1 
Donald,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  a  charter  to  Maurice  Buchanan 
of  the  lands  of  Buchanan  and  Salachy,  invested  him  with  the 
privilege  of  holding  courts  of  life  and  limb  within  these  lands, 
provided  that  all  who  should  be  sentenced  to  capital  punishment 
shoidd  be  executed  on  the  gallows  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox  at 
Catter.2 

In  the  year  1505,  Mathew  Earl  of  Lennox,  from  his  manor-house 
of  Middle  Catter,  granted  a  charter  to  Robert  Buchanan  of  Drumakill 
of  four  acres  of  land,  with  grazing  for  four  cows  and  a  horse,  for  which 
the  grantee  became  bound  to  maintain  a  ferry-boat  at  Catter  for 
transporting  all  comers  gratis  on  Sundays,  and  the  poor  on  every 
day,  and  to  celebrate  annually  three  masses  for  the  Earl  and  his 
family  at  the  Chapel  of  Finnick.3 

A  precept  of  warning  by  Walter  Buchanan  of  Drumakill  against 
George  Buchanan,  apparent  of  that  Ilk,  Sir  John  Buchanan,  his 
father,  and  Dame  Annabel  Erskine,  his  spouse,  and  the  tenants  and 
possessors  of  the  lands  of  Buchanan  and  Sallachy,  with  the  islands 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  45.  3  Inventory  of  Charters  by   Buchanan  of 

2  Ibid.  p.  56.  Auchmar. 


of  Clarins  and  Kipnuthick  in  Lochlomond,  is  dated  at  Catter,  10th 
March  1635.1 

Of  the  old  Castle  of  Catter  no  traces  are  now  to  be  found. 
The  Gallowshill  of  Catter  or  the  Moathill  is  still  a  conspicuous  object 
in  the  vale  of  the  Endrick,  and  near  Diymen  Bridge,  about  two  miles 
and  three-quarters  from  Lochlomond.  A  large  round  stone  in  which 
the  gallows-tree  of  Catter  was  placed  is  still  at  Catter. 

The  present  house  of  Catter,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
adjoining  the  ancient  Moathill  on  the  west,  is  a  comfortable  building. 
It  remained  for  many  generations  in  a  family  named  Buchanan.  It 
was  afterwards  acquired  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  is  now  part 
of  the  Buchanan  estate  of  his  family,  the  house  having  been  generally 
occupied  by  their  chamberlains.  It  affords  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  pleasure-grounds  around  Buchanan  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Montrose,  and  to  the  westward,  of  the  numerous  windings  of  the 
river  Endrick,  as  it  slowly  pursues  its  course  towards  Lochlomond. 

Castle  of  Mugdock. 

This  castle  was  the  manor-house  of  the  barony  of  Mugdock  in 
the  parish  of  Strathblane.  Mugdock  Castle  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west point  of  Mugdock  Loch,  which  covers  an  area  of  twenty-five 
acres.2     The  castle  is  of  great  antiquity,  though  the  date  of  its  erec- 

1  Precept  in  Charter-chest  of  the  Duke  of  2  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol. 

Montrose.  viii.  Stirlingshire,  p.  73. 
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tion  is  now  unknown.  It  is  probably  the '  Magedauc  or  Maesedauc 
mentioned  .by  the  Welsh  chronicles,  where  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde 
and  the  Picts  met  in  mortal  conflict.  In  the  neighbourhood  is 
Ardinning,  where  there  is  also  a  loch,  and  where  was  fought  the 
"  Battle  of  Ardunnion,"  narrated  by  the  same  memorialists.1 

The  portion  of  the  castle  fronting  the  Loch  of  Mugdock  has 
been  modernized,  and  is  now  inhabited.  The  part  of  the  castle 
thus  altered  is  understood  to  be  the  oldest.  Immediately  behind  is  a 
large  quadrangular  tower,  bearing  evidences  of  high  antiquity,  and  of 
very  peculiar  construction.  The  west  and  south  sides  spread  out 
and  form  an  obtuse  angle  at  the  corner  over  the  great  arched  gate- 
way. An  enemy  assailing  the  gate  could  be  attacked  with  weapons 
discharged  from  both  sides  of  this  tower.  The  castle  was  a  very 
formidable  fortification,  being  defended  by  outworks  for  a  consider- 
able distance  to  the  north  of  the  tower.  These  works  are  principally 
built  upon  a  precipice, 

On  the  north  side  of  the  castle  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  which 
is  overshadowed  by  several  fine  specimens  of  tall  ash  trees. 

From  its  position  at  the  head  of  Strathblane  it  commands  an  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  valley  of  the  Blane  and  the  surrounding  country. 

Among  the  Lennox  and  Graham  writs  there  are  many  notices 
of  Mugdock.  Some  of  these  writs  may  be  mentioned,  as  showing 
the  history  of  the  barony. 

1  Pp.    339,  350,   404,   quoted  in   Glenuie's    Essay  on  "Merlin,  or  the   Early  History  of 
King  Arthur,"  Part  iii.  pp.  cii*.  ciii*. 
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A  charter  of  inipignoration  of  the  land  of  Poclare,  in  the  shire  of 
Stirling,  in  the  Earldom  of  Lennox,  by  Angus  Hawinroyss,  of  that 
Ilk,  to  Patrick  of  Graham,  knight,  son  and  heir  to  David  de  Graym, 
lord  of  Dundaff,  and  Matilda,  spouse  to  the  said  Patrick,  to  be  held 
by  them,  with  the  consent  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  lord  superior 
of  that  land,  for  fifty  merks  sterling,  which  had  been  paid  to  the  said 
Angus  in  his  urgent  necessity,  is  dated  at  the  manor  of  Mugdok, 
24th  August  1372.  The  land  was  to  be  held  by  the  said  Sir  Patrick 
Graham  and  Matilda  his  spouse,  and  their  heirs,  till  the  said  Angus, 
or  his  heirs,  repaid  them  at  the  manor  of  Mugdock.1 

In  an  indenture  between  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox  and  William 
of  the  Spens,  burgess  of  Perth,  and  Isabel,  his  spouse,  dated  25th 
July  1392,  whereby  that  Earl  gave  free  and  heritable  possession  to 
the  latter  of  their  lands  of  Tarbart  and  Glendouglas,  with  the  isle  of 
Tarbart,  mention  is  made  of  the  manor-place  of  Mugdock,  at  which 
the  said  Earl  was  to  pay  six  merks  sterling  for  the  lands  of  Tarbart 
and  Glendouglas,  with  the  isle  of  Tarbart,  which,  by  the  indenture, 
were  set  to  farm  to  that  Earl  for  his  lifetime  for  that  sum.2 

On  13th  February  1400,  Giles,  son  of  Donald,  resigned  his 
lands  of  Ballebrochyr  and  Lethad,  at  Mukdoc,  in  favour  of  Alice  of 
Erth,  lady  of  Cragbernard  ;3  and  this  lady  on  the  same  day  granted  a 
charter  to  Sir  William  of  Grahame,  lord  of  Kincardine,  of  the  said 
lands,  dated  at  Mucdoc.4 

1   Charter-chest  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  quoted  in   Inventory,  vol.  i.   chest  A,  shuttle  1, 
bundle  5,  No.  2.  2  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

3  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  53.  *  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 
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Patrick  Lord  the  Graham  obtained  from  King  James  the 
Second  a  charter,  dated  24th  October  1458,  whereby  the  lands  of 
Ballingrothane,  Cairstoune,  Dougalstoun,  Barloch,  and  many  others 
in  the  shire  of  Stirling,  were  erected  into  the  barony  of  Mukdok.1 

On  13th  May  1467,  William  Lord  Graham  was  served  heir  to 
his  father,  Patrick  Lord  Graham,  in  the  barony  of  Mugdock,  which 
included  the  castle  of  that  name.2 

William  Earl  of  Montrose  was  retoured,  on  24th  October  1513, 
heir  to  William  Earl  of  Montrose,  his  father,  who  was  killed  at 
Flodden  on  9th  September  that  year,  in  the  baronies  of  Mugdock, 
Dundaffmuir,  and  Atkray,  with  the  Castle  of  Mugdock,  in  the  shire 
of  Stirling. 

At  "Mugdige,"  on  10th  November  1587,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  John  Earl  of  Montrose  and  John  Levenox 
of  Wodheid  for  settling  the  marches  of  the  lands  of  Lethad,  in  the 
parish  of  Campsie.3 

The  contract  of  marriage  between  Sir  John  Colquhoun  of  Luss 
and  Lady  Lilias  Graham,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  fourth  Earl  of 
Montrose,  and  sister  of  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Montrose,  is  dated 
at  Mugdock,  on  30th  June  and  Gth  July  1620. 

After  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  James  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
the  Committee  of  Estates  granted  a  Commission,  on  18th  April  1644, 
to  George  Buchanan,  younger  of  that  Ilk,  with  his  friends  and  fol- 

1  Original  Charter  at  Buchanan  Castle.  3  Original  Contract  at  Buchanan  Castle. 

-  Original  Betour,  ibid. 
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lowers,  to  repair  to  the  house  and  fortalice  of  Mugdock,  and  to 
intromit  with  the  cannon,  powder,  ball,  matches,  and  other  warlike 
furniture  therein,  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  to  break  open  doors, 
and  break  down  the  iron  gates,  etc. 

Buchanan  reported  his  proceedings  against  the  Castle  of  Mugdock 
to  the  Committee  of  Estates  ;  and  Chancellor  Loudoun  wrote  to  him 
a  letter  of  approval.  The  Earl  of  Argyll  also  wrote  to  Buchanan  a 
letter,  assuring  him  of  his  friendship. 

Two  years  after,  on  4th  February  1646,  the  Laird  of  Buchanan 
presented  a  supplication  to  Parliament,  setting  forth  how  much 
he  had  suffered  in  the  public  service.  He  says  that  his  enemies 
have  utterly  destroyed,  plundered,  and  wasted  his  whole  lands, 
tenants,  and  servants,  and  have  left  him  no  manner  of  maintenance 
for  livelihood,  whereby  he  is  brought  to  a  very  low  and  lamentable 
condition.     He  beseeches  Parliament  for  assistance.1 

In  consequence  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  James  Marquis 
of  Montrose  by  the  Estates  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1644,  the 
Castle  of  Mugdock,  along  with  certain  parts  of  the  barony  of  that 
name,  became  in  1647  the  property  of  Archibald  Marquis  of.  Argyll. 
On  the  27th  of  June  1644,  the  Committee  of  the  Estates  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  an  Act,  ordained  a  debt  clue  by  the  public  to  Archibald 
Marquis  of  Argyll,  extending  to  upwards  of  £135,000,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  first  and  readiest  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures  within  the 
bounds  specified  in  that  Act.     Out  of  the  money  so  assigned  to  the 

1  Original  Warrant,  Letters,  and  Supplication  at  Buchanan  Castle. 
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Marquis  £40,000  had  been  uplifted  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The 
Estates  of  Parliament  therefore  granted  warrant  to  the  Committee 
of  Estates  to  allow  to  him  the  said  sum  of  £40,000  in  the  first 
end  of  the  price  of  any  forfeited  estate  he  should  please  to  buy ;" 
and  the  Marquis  having  made  choice  of  the  lands  and  barony  of 
Mugdock,  for  payment  of  that  sum,  the  Committee,  for  his  satisfac- 
tion, granted  a  disposition,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  17th  August  1647, 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  of  the  lands  therein  mentioned,  being  part  of 
the  said  forfeited  estate,  which  included  the  town  and  lands  of 
Mugdock,  and  ordained  a  charter  of  the  said  lands  to  be  passed  under 
the  Great  Seal  in  favour  of  the  Marquis.  On  13  th  September 
1647,  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal,  containing  a  novo  damus 
of  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  disposition,  and  erecting 
them  into  a  barony,  to  be  called  the  barony  of  Mugdock,  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  and  he  was  infefted 
therein  on  the  19th  of  November  following. 

The  castle,  with  the  lands  of  Mugdock,  was  restored  to  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose  in  the  year  1656.  A  disposition,  dated  20th 
December  1655  and  8th  January  1656,  was  made  by  the  Marquis 
of  Argyll  and  his  second  son,  Lord  Neil  Campbell,  to  whom  they 
had  been  disponed  by  his  father,  and  who  had  also  been  infefted  in 
them,  in  favour  of  James  Marquis  of  Montrose,  of  the  lands  dis- 
poned to  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  by  the  Committee  of  the  Estates  of 
Parliament.1 

1  Original  Writs  in  the  Charter-chest  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
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In  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal  in  favour  of  James  Marquis 
of  Montrose,  dated  5th  August  1706,  upon  his  resignation,  in  favour 
of  himself  and  David  Lord  Graham,  his  son,  in  fee,  and  to  the 
heirs-male  of  his  body,  of  the  dukedom,  marquisate,  earldom, 
lordships,  baronies  and  regalities  therein  mentioned,  it  is  ordained 
that  one  sasine  taken  at  the  house  of  Mukdock,  or  market-place  of 
Mugdock,  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  lands  contained  in  the 
charter.1 

After  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  ceased  to  reside  at  Kincardine, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Castle  of  Mugdock.  There  is 
preserved  at  Buchanan  Castle  a  catalogue  of  the  household  "  Stuffe" 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  at  Mugdock,  4th  of  August  1666.  It 
consists  of  ten  pages,  descriptive  of  the  furniture  of  the  castle. 
It  states  that  some  of  the  arras  hangings  came  out  of  Kincardine 
on  16th  July  1659,  and  other  things  from  Angus  and  Strathern. 

At  Strathblane  Manse  two  silver  communion  cups  are  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  care.  These  are  believed  to  have  been 
presented  by  the  great  Marquis  (when  Earl)  of  Montrose  to  the 
parish  of  Strathblane  during  his  residence  at  Mugdock.  The 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Montrose  family  are  finely  engraved  on 
each  cup,  surmounted  with  the  coronet  of  an  earl,  and  the  word 
"  Strablen." 

A  tomb-stone  was  placed  in  the  church  of  Strathblane  by 
John  Earl  of  Montrose,  father  of  the  Marquis,  to  a  member  of  the 

1  Charter  in  Charter-chest  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
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family,   having  thereon  the  Earl's   armorial  bearings  and  the  date 
of  1604. 

Besides  the  Castle  of  Mugdock  the  Earls  of  Lennox  had 
another  ancient  castle  in  Strathblane.  It  stood  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Blane  water,  nearly  opposite  to  the  modern  house  of  Ballagan, 
which  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blane.  Some  remains  of 
the  castle  lately  existed,  on  which  were  carvings  of  armorial  bearings 
•  if  the  Lennox  family.1  But  the  walls  have  been  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  foundations  only  of  the  ancient  castle  can  now  be 
traced.  The  original  charter  by  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox  to  Donald 
of  the  Lennox,  his  son,  of  the  lands  of  Balcarroch,  in  the  parish 
of  Campsie,  is  dated  at  Strablayn,  on  2 2d  July  1421.2 

The  Lennox  Sanctuary  around  the  Church  of  Luss. 

In  rough  and  turbulent  ages,  when  the  administration  of  justice 
was  comparatively  feeble,  and  when  men  were  inclined  to  take  the 
punishment  of  wrongs  into  their  own  hands,  the  institution  of  girth 
or  sanctuary  was  not  only  a  merciful  but  almost  a  necessary  institu- 
tion. The  privilege  was  no  doubt  greatly  liable  to  abuse ;  for  many 
who  had  been  guilty  of  crimes  worthy  of  punishment  fled  to  these 
sanctuaries  in  the  hope  of  escaping  with  impunity.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  often  protected  the  innocent,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
the  guilty  it  secured  their  being  proceeded  against  only  according  to 

1   History  of  Stirlingshire,  vol.  i.  p.  27-.  2  Original  Charter  at  Lennox  Castle. 
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the  forms  of  law.  The  privilege  of  sanctuary  existed  among  almost 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Among  the  Jews  there  was  the  altar, 
and  the  cities  of  refuge  appointed  as  sanctuaries  for  such  of  their 
own  countrymen,  or  such  strangers  from  other  nations  resident 
among  them,  as  were  charged  with  involuntary  homicide  ;  although 
the  wilful  murderer  was  to  be  dragged  equally  from  the  altar  and 
from  the  cities  of  refuge  that  he  might  be  punished  with  death. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  heathen  temples  were  sanc- 
tuaries for  offenders  ;  but,  unlike  the  asylums  of  the  Jews,  they  often 
afforded  protection  to  the  most  atrocious  criminals.  Scotland  at  an 
early  period  had  places  invested  with  the  same  sacred  character. 
The  abbeys,  churches,  shrines,  and  altars  of  the  Roman  Church, 
which  borrowed  the  custom  from  that  of  the  heathen  nations,  became 
sanctuaries  for  malefactors  and  debtors. 

The  boundary  of  the  place  to  which  the  privileges  of  a  sanc- 
tuary were  attached  required,  according  to  an  Irish  canon  which  is 
supposed  to  be  as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  to  be  fixed  by  three 
parties,  the  king,  the  bishop,  and  the  people.1  But  in  Scotland  the 
power  of  granting  a  right  of  sanctuary  appears  at  a  later  period  to 
have  belonged  to  the  royal  prerogative. 

At  an  early  period  certain  exemptions  from  punishment,  which 
amounted  in  some  degree  to  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  were  granted 
in  special  instances.     On  the  death  of  Macbeth,  in  1054,  Macduff, 


1  Capitula  Selecta  Canonum  Hibernensium,  lib.  xlii.   cap.   xi.  xii.  in  D'Acbery's  Veterum 
Scriptorum  Spicilegium,  torn.  ix.  p.  39. 
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the  Thane  of  Fife,  who  contributed  so  effectively  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  usurper  and  to  the  elevation  of  Malcolm  the  Third  (Can- 
more)  to  the  throne,  obtained,  at  his  request,  from  that  monarch 
three  important  privileges,  of  which  this  exemption  was  one. 
The  first  was  that  he  and  his  posterity  should  place  Malcolm 
and  his  successors  in  the  Chair  of  State  at  their  coronation.  The 
second  ^vas  that  they  should  lead  the  van  of  the  King's  armies 
in  war.  And  the  third  was,  that  should  any  of  the  kindred  of  the 
Thane  happen  to  kill  any  one,  the  slayer  should  obtain  remis- 
sion on  paying  twenty-four  merks,  if  the  person  killed  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  twelve  merks  if  the  person  killed  was  a  yeoman.  But 
should  any  one  happen  to  slay  him  to  whom  that  law  of  exemption 
appbed,  the  slayer  was  not  to  have  the  benefit.  To  quote  from 
Wyntown  : — 

"  Of  this  Lawch  are  the  capytale  ; 
Dat  is  the  blak  Prest  of  Weddale, 
De  Thayne  of  Fyfe  and  the  thryd  syne 
Quha-ewyre  be  Lord  of  Abbyrnethyne." l 

In  the  year  1315,  the  privilege  of  girth  or  sanctuary  was  granted 
by  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  around  the  Church  of  Luss,  embracing  an 
area  of  three  miles  on  every  side,  equally  by  land  and  water/having 
all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  any  girth  or  sanctuary  throughout  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  The  charge  of  the  sanctuary  was  specially  com- 
mitted to  the  Earls  of  Lennox.  The  charter  containing  the  grant  is 
in  Latin,  and  translated  is  of  the  following  tenor  : — 

1  Wyntown's  Orygynale  Cronykil  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  240-242. 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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Robert,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  the  Scots,  to  all  good  men  of  his  land, 
greeting :  Know  ye  that  we  have  confirmed  to  God  and  the  blessed  Kessog  for 
ever,  that  liberty  which  is  called  Gyrth,  namely,  around  the  Church  of  Lusse,  for  the  ' 
space  of  three  miles  on  every  side,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water,  as  freely  and 
quietly  as  any  liberty  which  is  called  Gyrth  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  Earls  of  Lennox  for  ever  the  punishment,  with  the  correction 
of  delinquents,  within  the  said  liberty.  In  testimony  of  which  thing  we  have 
commanded  our  seal  to  be  appended  at  Dumbarton,  the  18th  day  of  March,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  our  reign  :  the  witnesses  being  Walter  Stewart,  John  of  Menteth, 
James  Lord  of  Douglas,  Robert  of  Keth,  Malcolm  Flemyng,  and  Adam  son  of  Alan, 
burgess  of  Dumbarton,  with  many  other  noble  and  trustworthy  persons.1 

The  hero  King  of  Scotland  took  this  means  of  testifying  his 
attachment  to  Malcolm  fifth  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  to  the  lord  of 
Luss,  both  of  whom  had  proved  themselves  loyal  to  their  sovereign, 
when  his  fortunes  were  most  depressed.  The  Lennox  territory 
was  associated  in  his  memory  with  pleasing  recollections ;  for  here 
he  had  found  security  after  his  disastrous  defeat  at  the  wood  of 
Methven,  and  here  he  had  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  in  the 
company  of  the  loyal  barons  of  the  district,  whom  he  frequently 
entertained  at  his  castle  of  Cardross. 

That  advantage  would  be  taken  by  offenders  of  this  sanctuary 
around  the  Church  of  Luss  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  though  no 
particulars  in  regard  to  this  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity. 
Not  to  mention  churches,  all  of  which  were  held  by  the  canon  law 
to  afford  a  protection  to   culprits,  for  a  limited  time,  against  those 

1  Original  Grant  at  Buchanan  Castle.  Vol.  Country,"  1869,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  The  facsimile 
ii.  p.  18,  No.  17.  This  document  was  first  is  here  reproduced  from  its  close  bearing  on 
printed  in  "The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun  and  their       the  territory  of  the  Lennox. 
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whom  they  had  injured,  in  order  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  fairly  tried  ;  the  Church  of  Luss  with  its  precincts, 
as  thus  indicated,  was  the  only  girth  of  the  kind  which,  so  far  as 
we  now  know,  existed  in  the  Lennox. 

There  were,  however,  many  other  girths  or  sanctuaries  in  Scot- 
land. One  of  the  most  famous,  and  probably  the  most  ancient  of 
these,  was  that  of  the  Church  of  Wedale,  the  old  name  of  the 
present  parish  of  Stow,  in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh.  There  is  an  old 
tradition  that  King  Arthur,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century,  brought  fragments  of  the  real  cross  from  the  Holy 
Land,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Virgin  Mary's  Chapel  of 
"  Wedale."  "  These  fragments,"  it  is  said,  in  a  marginal  note  on  a 
manuscript  of  Nennius,  written  by  himself,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
or  by  an  annotator,  "  are  still  preserved  at  Wedale  in  great  venera- 
tion."1 The  Church  of  Wedale  had  considerable  reputation  for 
sanctity  in  its  day,  and  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  confirmed  to 
it  by  charter  by  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth.2  King  William  the 
Lion,  in  a  precept  between  the  years  1165  and  1171,  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Wedale,  and  to  the  guardians  of  its  peace,  for- 
bade them  to  detain  the  men  of  the  Abbot  of  Kelso,  who  had 
come  to  them  for  refuge,  or  their  goods,  as  the  Abbot  himself  had 
offered  to  do  to  them,  and  for  them,  all  reason  and  justice.3  "  St, 
Mary's  Church  of  Wedale  was  situated  fully  half-a-mile  below  the 

1  The  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  2  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  82G. 

vol.  i.  p.  409.  :;  Liber  S.  Marie  de  Calchou,  torn.  ii.  p.  SI  7. 
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present  church,  immediately  under  the  public  road,  where,  on  the 
estate  of  Torsonce,  a  part  of  one  of  the  walls,  three  feet  thick,  may 
still  be  seen  built  in  with  a  common  drystone  dyke." l 

The  Church  of  Lesmahago  in  Clydesdale  had  also  the  rights 
of  sanctuary  conferred  upon  it  by  King  David  the  First,  by  the 
same  charter  by  which,  in  the  year  1144,  he  granted  that  church 
to  the  Monastery  of  Kelso,  which  he  had  founded.  "  Whoso," 
says  the  King  in  the  charter,  "  to  escape  the  peril  of  life  and  limb, 
shall  betake  themselves  to  the  said  cell,  or  shall  come  within  the  four 
crosses  that  stand  around  it,  I,  from  reverence  for  God  and  Saint 
Machutus,  grant  them  my  firm  peace."  2  "  The  King's  peace  "  was  a 
peculiar  privilege  which  belonged  to  the  sovereign's  court  and  castle  ; 
but  he  could  confer  it  on  other  places  and  persons,  and  any  offence 
committed  in  such  places  and  on  such  persons  was  punished  by 
the  infliction  of  a  heavier  penalty.  The  boundaries  of  sanctuaries 
were  often  marked  by  crosses,  and  whenever  the  crosses  were  seen,  no 
harm  was  to  be  done  to  the  person  who  had  betaken  himself  thither. 

The  Church  of  Inverleithen,  in  Tweeddale,  between  the  years 
1153-65,  obtained  from  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth  the  same  privileges 
of  girth  or  sanctuary  through  all  its  territory  which  were  possessed 
by  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Stow  in  Wed  ale,  and  by  the  Church 
of  St.  Balclred  of  Tyningham  in  East  Lothian.  The  charter  is  in 
Latin,  and  translated  is  as  follows  : — 


1  The  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 
-  Liber  S.  Marie  de  Calclion,  torn.  i.  pp.  9,  10. 
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Malcolm  King  of  the  Scots  to  the  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  justiciars, 
sheriffs,  provosts,  ministers,  and  to  all  other  upright  men  of  his  whole  land,  greeting  : 
Know  ye,  clergy  and  laity,  present  and  to  come,  that  I  have  given,  and  by  this 
charter  have  confirmed  to  God,  and  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Kelso,  and  to  the 
monks  serving  God  there,  in  free  and  permanent  alms,  the  Church  of  Inverleithen, 
with  all  its  rights  and  pertinents,  to  be  held  as  freely  and  quietly  as  any  church 
is  most  freely  and  quietly  held  and  possessed.  I  command  also  that  the  foresaid 
Church  of  Inverleithen,  in  which  the  body  of  my  son  rested  for  the  first  night  after 
his  decease,1  may  have  as  much  right  of  asylum  in  all  its  territory  as  Wedale  or 
Tyningham  has,  and  that  no  one  may  be  so  rash  as  to  dare  to  violate  the  peace  of 
the  foresaid  church  and  mine,  in  regard  to  his  life  and  limb.2 

In  addition  to  these  girths  or  sanctuaries  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  there  are  others  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  of  which  a 
few  brief  notices  may  be  added. 

On  the   islet    of  Sanda,  called  by  Fordun  Isle  Awyn,  by  the 

Danes  Havin  or  Avona,  which  Buchanan  interprets  Portuosa,  i.e., 

full  of  havens,  and  by  the  Highlanders  at  the  present  day,  Aven, 

which  is  in  the  deanery  of  Kintyre,  and  diocese  of  Argyll,  was  a  cell 

of  Saint  Adamnan,  and  a  refuge  or  sanctuary  for  culprits.3 

The  ground  given  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland  to  the  Priory  of 
Ardchattan,  founded  in  the  year  1230  or  1231,  in  the  deanery  of 
Lorn  and  diocese  of  Argyll,  for  monks  of  the  order  of  Vallis  Caulium, 
by  Duncan  Makcoull,  of  the  family  of  Lorn,  as  has  been  said,  was 
marked  out  by  upright  crosses  as  boundaries,  indicating  that  it  had 
the  privileges  of  sanctuary  for  culprits.4 

1  From   this  Charter  we    learn  how  little  -  Liber   S.    Marie   de   Calehou,  torn.    i.   pp. 

reason  there  is  for  applying  to  this  King  the        22,  23. 

designation  of   "the  Maiden."  3  Origines  Parochiales,  torn.  ii.  p.  9. 

4  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  149. 
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The  land  which  surrounded  the  Church  of  Lismore,  which 
became  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Argyll,  when  the  bishopric  was 
erected,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  sanctuary  for  the  protection  of 
transgressors.  Here,  it  is  said,  were  various  buildings  in  which 
the  parishioners  frequently  lodged  their  property  for  protection 
when  threatened  with  danger.1  There  was  also  a  sanctuary  attached 
to  a  chapel  which  stood  not  two  miles  distant  from  Kilmonivaig,  in 
the  deanery  of  Lorn  or  Morvern,  and  diocese  of  Argyll. 

"  The  oldest  men  in  Kilmanevack,"  says  Macfarlane,  in  his 
Geographical  Collections,  "  declare  they  did  sie  in  this  chappel,  which 
is  called  Achanathatinait,  many  housis  and  inhabitants  of  that  town 
selling  wine,  ail,  and  aqua  vitae — the  Scots  quart  of  wine  for  IS 
pennies  Scots — a  quart  of  aill,  a  quart  of  hasill  nutts,  and  a  quart  of 
oatmeel,  for  three  pennies  Scots  ;  and  that  this  place  was  a  sanctuarie 
among  the  conntrie  people  ;  this  town  now  is  desolat,  without  inhabi- 
tants." 2 

The  churchyard  of  Kilcolmkill  had  in  ancient  times  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  sanctuary.3 

Another  place  of  refuge  for  culprits  was  the  Church  of  Saint 
Blane  in  the  parish  of  Kingarth,  in  the  diocese  of  the  Isles.  A  wall 
which  runs  out  from  each  end  of  a  rocky  ridge  fifty  feet  high,  is 
supposed  to  have  marked  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary.4 

Elachnave  or  Ilachaneue  (the  Isle  of  Saints),  called  by  the  old 

1  Origines  Parochiales,  torn.  ii.  p.  1G.".  :;  Origines  Parochiales,  torn.  ii.  p.  1S9. 

-  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  175.  4  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  212. 
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chroniclers  Helant-leneou,  the  southern  of  the  Garveloch  group,  in 
the  parish  of  Jura  and  the  diocese  of  the  Isles,  is  said  by  Fordun 
and  other  chroniclers  to  have  contained  a  sanctuary.1 

Another  ancient  place  of  sanctuary  was  the  cemetery  of  the 
Church  or  Chapel  of  Saint  Oran  or  Aran,  in  Iona,  in  the  diocese  of 
the  Isles,  in  which  were  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Kings 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts  down  to  the  time  of  Malcolm  the  Third,  who 
died  in  1093,  and  which  also  contains  the  ashes  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles,  and  other  chiefs,  who  found  their  last  resting-place  there  at  a 
subsequent  period.2 

The  precincts  of  the  church  of  the  island  of  Rasay,  situated  at 
the  south  end  of  the  island,  and  dedicated  to  Saint  Moluac,  in  the 
parish  of  Portree,  in  the  diocese  of  the  Isles,  anciently  formed  a  sanc- 
tuary, the  boundaries  of  which  were  indicated  by  eight  erect  stones 
or  crosses,  some  of  which  were  remaining  in  the  year  1773,  when 
Dr.  Johnson  visited  the  Western  Islands.  He  describes  the  church 
as  then  "  unroofed  and  ruinous."3 

Part  of  the  glebe  of  the  parish  church  of  Kilmuir,  in  the  diocese 
of  the  Isles,  was  of  old  a  sanctuary,  and  bears  the  name  of  Shead 
Phoil  (Paul's  Field).4 

Fifty  miles  forth  in  the  Western  Ocean  from  the  coast  of  the 
parish  Vye,  in  Lewis,  towards  the  north-west,  lie  the  Seven  Isles 
of  Flannan,  clad  with  girth  and  holy  isles.5 

1  Origines  Parochiales,  torn.  ii.  p.  277.  4  Origines  Parochiales,  torn.  ii.  p.  373. 

-  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  29t>.  °  Archdeacon  Monro's  Description   of    the 

J  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  347.  Western  Isles. 
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The  Seven  Flannan  Isles  are  noticed  by  Buchanan  as  what 
some  call  the  sacred  or  sanctuary  islands.1  * 

On  the  largest  of  these  islands,  Island  More,  as  is  observed  by 
Martin,  who  wrote  about  1700,  in  his  Western  Islands,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Flannan.2 

Various  laws  were  made  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland  at  different 
periods  for  preserving  order  and  peace  within  girths  or  sanctuaries, 
and  for  protecting  their  privileges  and  preventing  their  abuse. 

Even  within  sanctuaries  breaches  of  the  peace  would  occur,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  the  inmates  should  be  protected  from  violence. 
In  the  reign  of  King  David  the  First  a  breach  of  the  peace  within  a 
sanctuary  was  punished  by  heavy  fines,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  offence  committed.  A  law  was  made,  between  1124  and  1153, 
ordaining  that  if  within  a  girth  or  sanctuary  under  the  King's  protec- 
tion any  man  through  ill-will  should  lift  his  fist  to  strike  another,  he 
was,  upon  the  proof  of  his  guilt  by  two  "  leel  men,"  to  pay  to  the  King- 
four  cows,  and  to  the  party  threatened  one  cow.  Should  he  strike 
with  his  fist,  not  drawing  blood,  he  was  to  pay  to  the  King  six  cows, 
and  to  the  person  threatened  two.  Should  he  draw  blood,  he  was  to 
pay  to  the  King  nine  cows,  and  to  the  person  struck  three.  Should 
he  kill  him  with  his  fist,  he  was  to  pay  to  the  King  twenty -nine  cows 
and  one  heifer,  whilst  he  was  to  satisfy  the  kin  of  him  whom  he  had 
slain  accordino;  to  the  decision  of  an  assize.3 

1  Buch.  Historia,  lib.  i.  c.  42.  3  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland. 

-  Western  Islands,  p.  17  ;  Origines  Paro-         vol.  i.  p.  8,  No.  xiv. 
chiales,  torn.  ii.  p.  386. 
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The  rights  and  privileges  of  girths  were  not,  it  would  appear, 
very  exactly  defined  at  an  early  period  in  the  laws  of  Scotland.  King 
Wdliam  the  Lion  being  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  in  regard  to  persons 
he  desired  to  punish,  who,  on  committing  crimes,  betook  themselves  to 
churches  with  the  right  of  girth  or  sanctuary,  despatched  royal  letters 
to  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  in  the  year  1200,  requesting  that  his  Holi- 
ness would  supply  him  with  such  information  or  instructions  as  would 
assist  him  in  doing  what  was  right  and  equitable  in  cases  of  this 
description.  The  reply  of  the  Pontiff,  which  appears  to  have  been 
exactly  what  the  King  wanted,  was  to  the  effect  that,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  sacred  canons  and  traditions  of  civil  laws,  a  distinction 
was  to  be  observed,  whether  the  person  who  fled  to  the  church  was 
free  or  a  servant.  If  free,  however  grievous  the  crimes  he  had  com- 
mitted, he  was  notto  be  violently  dragged  from  the  church,  nor  was 
he  thereupon  to  be  condemned  to  death  or  to  punishment,  but  the 
rectors  of  churches  were  to  obtain  for  him  both  limb  and  life  ;  still  as 
he  had  done  wickedly  he  was  to  be  punished,  though  after  another 
manner.  If,  however,  he  was  a  public  robber,  or  a  nocturnal  spoiler 
of  fields,  who  frequented  roads,  or  lay  in  wait  in  public  streets  for 
the  purpose  of  assault,  he  might  be  dragged  from  the  church,  as 
according  to  the  canonical  statutes,  impunity  was  not  to  be  granted 
to  such.  But  if  he  who  fled  to  the  church  was  a  servant,  after  his 
master  had  made  oath  to  his  clergy  securing  his  impunity,  the 
servant  was  to  be  compelled,  though  unwilling,  to  return  to  the 
service  of  his  master.  The  Pope  concludes  his  reply  in  these  terms  : 
vol.  I.  z 
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"  Thou,  therefore,  clearest  son,  when  any  of  these  things  happen  in 
thy  kingdom,  endeavour  thus  to  proceed  according  to  the  foremen- 
tionecl  distinction,  that  the  honour  and  immunity  of  churches  may 
be  preserved  uninjured,  and  occasion  for  maligning  may  be  taken 
away  from  men  of  depraved  will." 1 

A  Statute  corresponding  to  the  tenor  of  this  letter  was  made 
by  the  Episcopal  Synod  of  Aberdeen  in  the  thirteenth  century  :  "  We 
also  ordain  that  those  fleeing  to  the  church  are  to  be  defended  by 
it,  unless  they  have  been  nocturnal  spoilers  of  fields,  or  public  and 
notorious  highwaymen,  or  manifest  violators  or  destroyers  of  churches, 
or  have  been  excommunicated  by  a  canon  or  by  a  man  ;  in  which 
cases  they  are  yet  to  be  protected,  until  a  diocesan  or  his  official 
shall  have  specially  pronounced  sentence,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
defended  by  the  church." 2 

By  the  same  Episcopal  Synod  it  was  statute  in  the  same  century 
that  in  any  baptismal  church  whatsoever,  or  in  any  in  which  there 
was  right  of  sepulture,  there  might  be  safe  refuge  to  any  to  whom  it 
was  conceded  of  right  for  thirty  paces  around  the  cemetery.3 

In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  firmly  prohibited  by  the  Epi- 
scopal Synod  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  that  any  one  should  violently 
take  away  those  who  had  fled  to  a  church  and  whom  the  church  ought 
to  defend,  or  should  besiege  them  around  a  church,  or  should  take 
away  victuals  from  them.4    Similar  prohibitions  were  no  doubt  made 

1  Statuta   Ecclesite    Scoticanse,  torn.    ii.   p.  3  Statuta  Ecclesia?  Scoticanse,  torn.  ii.  p.  4C, 
236.                                                                                No.  94. 

2  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  IS,  No.  26.  *  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  37,  No.  67. 
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by  the  Synods  of  other  dioceses.  The  respect  paid  to  these  prohibi- 
tions may  be  illustrated  from  the  story  related  by  Forclun  in  reference 
to  a  Scot,  who,  having  slain  a  marshal  and  mortally  wounded  three 
soldiers  of  the  English  garrison  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
year  1337,  took  refuge  at  Holyrood.  "He  was  found,"  says  the 
historian,  "  by  the  English  before  the  altar  on  his  bended  knees 
praying.  From  their  reverence  for  God  they  ceased  to  prosecute  him 
farther,  but  they,  notwithstanding,  guarded  him  and  shut  him  up  there, 
forbidding  that  food  should  be  given  to  him  ;  and  by  night,  when 
he  was  fast  asleep,  they  goaded  him  with  long  goads  of  wood  fastened 
together,  in  order  the  quicker  to  terminate  his  miserable  life,  from 
the  want  of  food  and  sleep.  In  this  way  twelve  days  passed  away, 
when,  at  the  middle  of  the  night,  whilst  the  friars  were  performing 
matins,  the  sacrist  by  stealth  ascended  the  roof,  and  tied  in  a  rope 
some  victuals,  and  was  thus  accustomed  to  let  them  down  unobserved. 
At  length  one  night  the  sacrist,  taking  with  him  two  canons,  let  down 
a  stronger  rope,  which  the  captive  tied  around  himself  and  he  was 
quickly  taken  up  by  the  canons.  He  was  immediately  clothed  in  a 
canonical  habit,  upon  which,  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  as  if  to  go 
from  the  Monastery,  they  led  him  to  the  park  of  Sarisberry,  and 
there  permitted  him  to  go  free."1 

The  Church  understood  it  to  be  their  duty  to  maintain  such  as 
betook  themselves  to  sacred  places  invested  with  the  privileges  of 
sanctuary  or  girth.     In  the  year  1320  certain  men  of  the  Abbey  of 

1  Scotickron.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  xlii. 
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Dunfermline  requested  the  monks  to  inform  them  whether  one  of 
their  own  rank,  who  had  killed  a  man  or  had  committed  another 
flagitious  crime,  if  he  came  to  the  Monastery  of  Dunfermline,  ought 
to  be  supported  from  the  goods  of  the  Church  so  long  as  he  remained 
there.  The  answer  was  that  this  should  be  done  even  to  a  stranger, 
much  more  to  a  man  of  then  own  order.1 

King  Alexander  the  Second  was  a  sovereign  distinguished  for  his 
love  of  justice,  and  much  of  his  attention  was  devoted  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  for  its  impartial  administration.  Some  of  these  laws 
were  intended  to  regulate  the  institution  of  girth  or  sanctuary.  By 
a  Statute  enacted  in  his  reign,  between  the  years  1214  and  1249, 
it  was  ordained  that  if  a  robber  or  thief  who  fled  to  church  or 
girth  for  protection  should  there  penitentially  confess  his  crime, 
he  should  obtain  the  King's  peace,  so  that  he  should  not  lose  life 
nor  limb,  provided  he  restored  whatever  he  had  unjustly  taken 
from  any  man,  paid  the  King's  fine,  and  swore  upon  the  holy  relics 
or  the  Gospels  that  henceforth  he  should  never  commit  rapine  or 
theft.  If  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  King's  fine  he  might  still  escape 
with  life  and  limb  by  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  remaining  out 
of  it  till  he  made  his  peace  with  the  King.  If  the  refugee  maintained 
his  innocence,  alleging  that  he  had  betaken  himself  to  sanctuary  to 
save  his  life  from  such  as  mia;ht  take  into  their  own  hands  the  execu- 
tion  of  the  law,  he  was  to  be  allowed  under  the  King's  protection  to 
acquit  himself  according  to  law,  by  going  to  the  King's  Court,  and 

1  Eegistrum  de  Dunfermline,  p.  241. 
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there  finding  for  him  by  whom  he  was  accused  recognisances  and 
sureties.  Should  he  legally  purge  himself,  he  was  to  remain  in  peace. 
But  should  he  be  righteously  and  legally  found  guilty,  he  was  to 
undergo  the  condemnation  which  he  deserved.  Should  any  refugee 
maintain  that  he  was  innocent,  but  that  from  poverty  he  could  not 
find  sureties  and  recognisances,  he  was  legally  to  purge  himself  in 
any  place  where  it  should  seem  to  the  King  and  the  Bishop  to  be 
safe  and  convenient.  If  he  was  found  innocent  he  might  remain  in 
peace  ;  but  if  found  guilty  he  was  to  be  visited  with  merited 
punishment.  Manslayers,  moreover,  and  betrayers  of  their  lords  and 
those  criminated  of  murder  or  treachery  might  be  lawfully  accused.1 

In  March  1373,  in  the  reign  of  King  Robert  the  Second,  for 
the  suppression  of  homicide  it  was  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  that  whoever  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  Church 
for  homicide  was  to  be  required  to  come  out  and  present  himself  to 
lie  tried  before  an  assize,  that  it  might  be  found  whether  the  deed 
had  been  done  from  forethought  felony  or  in  chaudemelle.  If  from 
forethought  felony,  he  was  to  be  banished  from  that  time  for  ever 
from  the  church  in  which  he  had  sought  immunity  ;  but  if  in 
chaudemelle,  he  was  to  be  restored  to  the  immunity  of  the  church, 
and  the  Sheriff  was  to  give  him  security  of  safety  before  he  was  to 
lie  required  to  leave  it.2 

Girths,    as    already  observed,  were  not  originally  intended  to 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  -  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland, 

vol.  i.  p.  71,  Xo.  ix.  vol.  i.  p.  184. 
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protect  from  justice  those  who  were  worthy  of  punishment.  Yet 
such  persons  often  betook  themselves  to  such  places  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  with  impunity.  Slaughters  were  often  committed  both 
from  forethought  felony,  and  in  chaudemelle  by  many  persons 
who  were  encouraged  b}r  the  hope  of  obtaining  immunity  in 
holy  kirks  and  sanctuaries.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  slaughters,  it 
was  ordained  in  the  Parliament  of  King  James  the  Third,  which 
was  held  on  20th  November  1469,  that  the  Sheriff  should  give  to 
the  Ordinary  information  of  the  person  who  had  committed  slaughter 
from  forethought  felony,  for  which  the  law  did  not  allow  the  im- 
munity of  Holy  Kirk  and  girth,  when  he  was  in  places  under  the 
Sheriff's  jurisdiction,  and  when  he  was  in  places  exempt  from  that 
jurisdiction,  the  Lords  Masters  of  the  girth  should  give  the  infor- 
mation, and  that  the  Sheriff  should  require  the  Ordinary  to  allow 
an  assize  on  fifteen  days  to  be  held  for  inquiring  whether  it  was 
forethought  felony  or  not  :  should  it  be  found  to  be  so,  the  person 
was  to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  should 
it  be  found  to  have  been  in  chaudemelle,  he  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  freedom  and  immunity  of  Holy  Kirk  and  girth.1 

By  the  same  Act  other  provisions  were  made  for  the  more 
effectual  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  slaughter  from  forethought 
felony.  It  was  ordained  that  a  Sheriff,  whenever  he  was  certified 
of  any  slaughter,  either  by  the  party  or  in  any  other  way,  should 
immediately  pursue  the  person  and  do  justice  upon  him,  according 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95.  96. 
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to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Should  that  person  escape  out  of  his 
sheriffdom  into  another,  the  Sheriff  was  to  send  an  officer  to  inform 
the  Sheriff  of  those  bounds  concerning  the  fugitive,  and  to  charge 
him  in  the  King's  name  to  pursue  him  until  he  was  overtaken  or 
driven  out  of  his  bounds.  He  was  in  like  manner  to  send  his  officer 
to  the  next  Sheriff  into  whose  shire  the  fugitive  entered,  to  require 
him  to  pursue  him  until  he  was  overtaken  or  driven  out  of  the  realm. 
Each  Sheriff  of  the  shire  where  the  said  fugitive  was  sought  for  and 
not  overtaken,  was  to  pass  to  the  head  burgh  of  his  shire  and  pro- 
claim, upon  the  King's  behalf,  that  the  fugitive  had  committed  such 
a  slaughter  and  felony,  and  was  to  charge  the  King's  lieges  that  none 
should  harbour,  reset,  or  assist  him  in  any  manner  of  way  under 
the  pain  of  loss  of  life  and  goods.  If  any  Sheriff  was  culpable  here- 
in, he  was  to  be  punished  at  the  King's  will,  and  removed  from  his 
office  for  three  years.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  found  diligent 
in  the  execution  of  his  office,  or  if  any  other  person  laboured  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  fugitive,  they  were  to  be  rewarded  by  the  King.1 

This  law  was  confirmed  in  the  sixth  Parliament  of  the  same 
monarch,  held  in  May  1471. 

In  the  fourth  Parliament  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  held  in  June 
1535,  it  being  considered  that  the  masters  of  girth  and  spiritual  men 
did  not  deliver  up  those  who  had  committed  slaughter  upon  fore- 
thought felony,  and  who  fled  to  girth,  to  his  Majesty's  officers,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  a  former  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  enacted 

1   The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95,  96. 
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that  all  masters  of  girths  within  the  realm  should  appoint  suffi- 
ciently responsible  men,  bailies,  or  masters  under  them,  dwelling 
at  or  near  the  said  girths,  who  should  be  bound  in  all  time  coming 
to  deliver  the  committers  of  slaughter  upon  forethought  felony  that 
fled  to  girth,  and  were  not  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges  thereof,  to 
his  Majesty's  officers  to  be  tried  according  to  law  ;  and  that  those 
bailies  who  should  refuse,  on  being  charged  to  deliver  them  up, 
should  be  rigorously  punished  in  their  bodies  and  goods.1 

The  Prior  and  convent  of  the  Friar  Preachers  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow  claimed  for  that  convent  the  privilege  of  sanctuary.  But 
they  were  unable  to  establish  their  claim.  The  question  was  tried 
in  a  suit  brought  by  the  convent  before  the  Lords  of  Council  and 
Session,  in  June  1553,  against  the  Magistrates  of  Glasgow  and 
Chamberlain  of  the  Castle  of  Glasgow,  for  their  refusing  to  restore 
to  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  in  the  convent,  William  Colquhoun,  who 
had  been  taken  forth  thereof,  and  delivered  to  them.  It  was  affirmed 
by  the  Prior  and  convent  that  in  all  times  bygone  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  convent,  or  past  memory  of  man,  they  had  possessed  the 
privileges  of  sanctuary,  at  least  for  recent  and  sudden  crimes,  and 
that  this  had  been  so  reverently  observed  that  it  had  never  been 
violated  by  any  person  that  could  be  remembered  until,  upon  the  3d 
of  June  instant,  after  William  Colquhoun  and  Hugh  Lockhart 
had  suddenly  hurt  each  other  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  Col- 
quhoun   had  fled    into    the  said   sanctuary  for  girth,   the   kin  and 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 
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friends  of  Lockhart  came  to  the  convent  and  by  force  took  Col- 
quhonn  forth  thereof,  and  delivered  him  to  the  Provost  and  Bailies 
of  the  City  and  Chamberlain  of  the  castle.  They  complained 
that  the  Magistrates  and  Chamberlain  had  acted  to  the  great 
hurt  of  the  freedom  and  privilege  of  Holy  Kirk,  by  violating  the 
sanctuary,  none  other  being  in  the  west  parts  of  the  realm  from 
Torphichen  west,  except  the  said  place.  The  defenders  appeared  and 
desired  that  the  Prior  and  convent  should  prove  their  privilege  of 
sanctuary.  This  their  Lordships  considered  reasonable,  and  they 
granted  letters  to  the  Prior  to  summon  the  provincial  Prior  of  the 
Friar  Preachers  of  the  following  places  :  Inverness,  Elgin,  Aberdeen, 
Montrose,  Dundee,  Perth,  St.  Andrews,  Wigton,  and  Ayr,  to  bring 
and  produce  the  privilege  of  girth  granted  to  them,  to  be  seen 
and  considered.  The  Magistrates  of  Glasgow  were,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  keep  the  said  William  Colquhoun.  The  provincial 
Priors  who  were  cited  united  in  a  declaration  that  they  never 
knew  such  privilege  of  girth  granted  to  the  above  convent,  and 
denied  the  same.    Upon  this  their  Lordships  assoilzied  the  defenders.1 

At  the  Reformation,  the  privilege  of  girth  or  sanctuary  dis- 
appeared with  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  with  which  it  originated, 
and  to  which  it  was  attached. 

The  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  like  other  churches,  anciently  afforded 
protection  to  criminals,  though  little  information  on  the  subject  is 
now  to  be  found.     As  a  sanctuary  it  is  best  known  from  its  having 

1  Acta  Dominorum  Concilii,  13th  June  1553. 
VOL.  I.  2  A 
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been,  as  it  still  is,  a  refuge  to  debtors — ultimately  to  them  alone,  and 
not  to  criminals.  It  secured  against  caption  or  the  execution  of  the 
King's  warrant  to  open  doors  and  lockfast  places.  This  privilege 
arose  not  from  its  having  been  an  ancient  monastic  institution,  but 
from  its  having  been  a  royal  residence,  the  object  apparently  having 
been  that  the  sovereign  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  presence  and 
counsel  of  his  subjects  who  might  become  debtors.  But  the  King's 
debtors  could  not  claim  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  in  the  King's 
castles  or  in  the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  which  would  have  been 
to  use  a  privilege  granted  by  the  sovereign  to  his  disadvantage.1 

The  privileges  of  sanctuary  attached  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyroocl 
are  believed  to  have  been  granted  by  King  David  the  First, 
in  the  great  charter  by  which  the  Abbey  was  founded.  The  charter 
is  without  date,  but  it  was  granted  in  or  before  the  year  1128,  when 
the  building  of  the  Monastery  was  commenced.2  The  words  of  the 
charter  upon  which  this  opinion  rests  are — "  I  forbid  any  person 
to  take  pandum  upon  the  land  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Holyrood),  unless 
the  Abbot  of  that  place  shall  refuse  to  do  justice."  Some  understand 
pandum  as  meaning  poind,  distraint,  or  making  a  seizure.  Others 
explain  it  as  referring  to  the  process  of  taking  caution  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  party  in  a  competent  Court,  and  as  having  nothing  to  do 

with  his  arrest.3 

• 

1  Erskine's  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scot-  3  Liber   Cartarum   Sancte   Crucis  ;    Muni- 
land,  vol.  ii.  p.  1009.                                                  menta  Ecclesia?  Sancte  Crucis   de   Edwines- 

2  Chronica  de  Mailros,  p.  68.  burg,  Preface,  p.  xlvii. 
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King  James  the  Fifth  enclosed  the  ground  to  which  the 
privileges  of  the  sanctuary  of  Holyrood  were  to  be  extended, 
being  about  three  miles,  the  bounds  for  debtors  corresponding  with 
those  afforded  by  the  Monastery  to  criminals. 

Buchanan,  under  the  year  1531,  notices  the  Abbey  as  a 
refuge  for  debtors  in  the  story  of  John  Scot,  who,  having  failed  in  a 
law-suit,  and  not  having  paid  what  Avas  decerned  against  him, 
remained  in  that  asylum  a  good  many  days  without  food  and  drink. 

On  the  7th  of  March  1569-70,  the  Lords  of  Council  had  before 
them  the  supplication  given  in  by  Adam,  Commendator,  and  the 
convent  of  Holyroodhouse,  against  William  and  Thomas  Barrie,  who, 
accompanied  with  certain  men  of  war,  armed  with  "  culveringis, 
daggis,  swerdis,  and  vtheris  wappynnis  invasiue,"  beset  certain  houses 
within  the  bounds  of  the  sanctuary  of  Holyrood,  which,  as  stated 
in  the  deed  quoted,  ought  to  have  been  places  of  security  to  such  as 
resorted  to  them,  provided  they  had  not  committed  treason,  murder, 
or  other  crimes  excepted  from  the  privilege  of  girth ;  forcibly 
broke  open  the  doors ;  entered  in  a  hostile  manner ;  and  searched 
the  houses  in  order,  as  they  professed,  to  discover  a  person  alleged 
to  have  been  guilty  of  some  crime,  whereby  they  had  violated  the 
privilege  of  the  girth  granted  to  the  bounds  foresaid,  and  had  in- 
curred the  pains  of  such  violation.  These  parties  had  been  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Lords  of  Council  on  that  day,  but  did 
not  compear,  upon  which  then  Lordships  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mendator the  10th  of  April  for  proving  the  points  of  his  supplica- 
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tion.  In  the  preamble  to  the  decreet  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  a  royal  grant  had  been  made 
of  the  privilege  of  girth  to  the  whole  bounds  of  the  Abbey,  and  to 
that  part  of  the  burgh  of  the  Canongate  from  the  girth  cross  to 
the  Clokisholow  mill ;  and  that  this  privilege  had  been  inviolably 
observed  to  all  persons  coming  within  the  bounds  foresaid,  not  guilty 
of  the  crimes  expressly  excepted  from  girths,  and  that  from  time 
immemorial.1 

The  person  who  availed  himself  of  the  benefit  of  the  girth 
afforded  by  the  environs  of  Holyroodhouse  has  been  humorously 
designated  an  Abbey  Laird.  In  the  old  comic  song  of  the  "  Cock 
Laird,"  which  narrates  the  courtship,  and  the  desires  of  a  Scottish 
yeoman  to  moderate  the  expectations  of  his  intended  wife,  he 
reminds  her  that  his  small  portion  of  land  would  supply  them  with 
"  bannocks  of  bear-meal,"  and  also — 

"  My  lairdsLip  can  yield  me 
As  meikle  a  year, 
As  had  us  in  pottage 

And  good  knockit  beer  ;" 

but  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  throw  away  on  finery.      The 

lady  replies  by  informing  the  laird  of  the  ingenuity  by  which  she 

would  be  able  to  gratify  her  taste,  and  next  of  their  comfortable 

residence  in  the  Abbey,  in  defiance  of  their  clamorous  creditors  : — 

"  The  Borrowstoun  merchants 
Will  sell  you  on  tick ; 

1  Register  of  Decreets  of  Privy  Council,  lib.  xlvi.  fol.  21G. 
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For  we  maun  hae  braw  things, 

Albeit  they  soud  break. 
When  broken,  frae  care 

The  fools  are  set  free, 
When  we  mak  them  lairds 

In  the  Abbey,  quoth  she."1 

On  the  accession  of  King  James  the  Sixth  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  the  privilege  attached  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  as  a  refuge 
for  debtors,  continued.  But  as  royal  palaces  had  never  at  any  time 
been  an  asylum  to  criminals,  fraudulent  bankrupts  could  not  find  a 
sanctuary  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood.  Upon  a  proof  of  their  fraud, 
they  might  be  arrested  by  a  warrant  from  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
imprisoned.2  A  refugee  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  Abbey  for  debts 
contracted  within  it.  In  the  direction  of  the  town,  the  limits  of  the 
asylum  are  indicated  by  a  gutter  or  strand  intersecting  the  street 
about  100  yards  from  the  palace.  Formerly  this  was  marked  by  a, 
cross,  called  the  gyrth  cross,  which  has  disappeared.  As  soon  as  the 
debtor  enters  within  the  sacred  precincts,  he  obtains  the  benefit  of 
the  sanctuary.  But  this  protection  expires  in  twenty- four  hours  after 
his  entrance,  and  it  is  necessary  for  his  continued  security  that  his 
name  be  entered  in  the  Record  of  the  Abbey  Court,  which  lies  within 
the  bounds.     Upon  this  he  obtains  a  certificate  of  protection.3 

1  Scottish  Songs,  collected  by  David  Herd.      vol.  ii.  p.  1009. 

Edition  1869,  vol.  ii.  p.  36.  3  Bell's  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland, 

2  Erskine's  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,       p.  682. 
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OF  THE  ORIGINAL  EACE  OF  LENNOX. 

1155-1425. 

Their  Origin. 

The  origin  of  the  old.  Earls  of  Lennox  is  hidden  in  the  obscurity 
of  antiquity.  They  have  generally  been  considered  as  descended 
from  a  Saxon  ancestor,  who  nourished  in  the  time  of  William  Duke 
of  Normandy,  surnamed  the  Conqueror. 

On  the  victory  achieved  by  William  the  Conqueror  over  Harold 
Kino-  of  England  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Hastings,  on  14th 
October  1066,  while  all  the  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of 
England  submitted,  without  further  resistance,  to  the  authority  of 
the  conqueror,  some  of  the  most  powerful  barons  in  the  northern 
provinces,  in  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  adhering  with  loyal 
affection  to  the  race  of  the  old  Saxon  kings,  refused  to  submit  to  the 
conqueror.  Resolute  in  their  purpose  to  uphold  the  liberties  and 
independence  of  their  country,  they  maintained  with  heroic  courage 
a  sanguinary  war  against  William,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  usurper  ; 
but  overpowered  in  the  contest,  they  were  ultimately  compelled,  in 
order  to  secure  their  personal  safety,  to  leave  their  country  and 
abandon  their  estates. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  refugees  was  Arkyle,  Arkill, 
or  Archill,  the  son  of  Aykfrith  or  Egfrith,  a  Saxon,  who  had  large 
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estates  both  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  York,  and  who 
was  reckoned  the  most  powerful  baron  of  the  district.1  A  devoted 
supporter  of  the  old  Saxon  kings,  Archill  took  an  energetic  and 
intrepid  part  in  all  the  insurrections  that  were  raised  against  King 
William  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  ;  and  so  powerful  was  this 
great  Northumbrian  baron,  and  so  successful  was  bis  resistance  to  the 
Norman  conqueror,  that  William,  not  daring  to  treat  him  as  a 
common  rebel  or  conspirator,  entered,  in  the  year  1068,  into  a  formal 
treaty  with  him,  Archill  giving  his  son  Cospatrick  as  a  hostage  for 
his  faithful  observance  of  the  treaty.3  Next  year,  however,  or  the 
year  after,  1069  or  1070,  Archill  took  an  active  part  in  another 
rising;  in  the  northern  counties  against  Kinw  William,  and  beinaf 
again  defeated,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror,  he,  and 
other  Saxon  barons  who  had  joined  in  the  insurrection,  fled  to  Scot- 
land, in  the  hope  of  finding  protection  with  Malcolm  Canmore,  who, 
having  married  the  Princess  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  heir 
to  the  English  throne,  cordially  welcomed  the  noble  exiles,  rewarded 

1  Egfritk,  Archill's  father,  possessed  a  large  Carthorp,  and  others,  also  in  the  county  of 

estate  in   Northumberland,  and  he  was  also  York. — [Ordericus  Vitalis,  Thoresby  Ducatus 

proprietor    of    the    lordships    of    Dent    and  Loidiensis,  p.  71  ;  Doomsday  Book  in  Registro 

Sadberg,    in    Yorkshire.     To  these    paternal  honoris  de  Richmond,  Append,   pp.  57,  61  ; 

estates  he  added,   by  his  marriage  with  Eck-  Simeon    Dunelm.    in   Hist.    Anglie    Scviptor 

frida,  a  rich  Yorkshire  heiress,  the  lands  and  Decern.,  p.  S2.] 

baronies  of  Askrig,  Holteby,  Marrig,  Burgh,  2  Writing   in    the    year    1068,    Ordericus 

Ilkton,  Newton,  Tanlield,  Wath,  Melmorby,  Vitalis  says,   "  Tunc  Archillus  potentissimus 

Normanby,  and  several  others  in  the  county  Nordohimbrorum      cum     Rege      concordiam 

of  York.    All  these  vast  estates  were  inherited  fecit,  eique,  filium  suum  obsidem  tradidit." — 

by  Archill,  who  possessed  in  addition  the  lands  [Ordericus  Vitalis  in  Hist.  Norman.  Scriptor, 

of  Hakeford,  Hornebye,  Lay  burn,  Brumpton,  p.  511.] 
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them  with,  estates  in  Scotland,  and  other  gifts  corresponding  to  their 
rank,  and  the  losses  they  had  sustained  for  their  loyalty  to  the  old 
race  of  the  Saxon  kings.1  Malcolm,  it  is  said,  conferred  on  Archill  a 
large  extent  of  territory  in  the  shires  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling, 
which  was  afterwards  erected  into  the  Earldom  of  Lennox. 

According  to  another  account,  this  Northumbrian  chief,  Archill, 
and  others,  resisted  King  William  the  Conqueror  on  somewhat 
different  grounds.  In  the  year  1072,  William  marched  north- 
wards with  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Malcolm  the 
Third,  King  of  Scotland,  to  render  homage  to  him  for  certain 
possessions  which  he  held  in  England.  Before  coming  to  actual 
conflict  the  two  monarchs  met,  and  matters  were  adjusted  by  the 
submission  of  Malcolm.  But  the  Conqueror,  professing  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  submission  of  Malcolm,  nor  even  with  having  in 
possession  his  son  as  a  hostage,  devastated  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, and  put  to  the  sword  many  of  those  families  who  Avere 
favourable  to  the  Scottish  monarch,  and  whose  ancestors,  as  tradition 
testifies  as  far  back  as  it  can  reach,  held  their  lands  without  any 
superiority  having  been  claimed  over  them  by  the  English  monarch, 
or  admitted  on  the  part  of  their  ancestors.;  and  it  was  then,  it  has 
been  said,  that  Archill  sought  an  asylum  at  the  Court  of  Malcolm, 
from  whom,  in  consideration  of  the  heroic  resistance  he  had  made  to 

1  With   regard   to   the  flight  and  exile  of       Archillus  fugiens,  exul  f actus  est." — [Simeon 
Archill,    Simeon,   of    Durham  says,  ■»'  Postea       Dunelm.,  p.  82.] 
Willieluio   rege   veniente   in    Angliam,    ipse 
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the  Conqueror,  and  to  make  up  in  some  measure  for  his  losses, 
he  received  the  gift  of  the  territory  just  mentioned. 

But  this  difference  of  a  year  or  two  as  to  the  time  of  Archill's 
flight  from  England  and  arrival  in  Scotland  has  no  material  bearino- 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  old 
Earls  of  Lennox.  His  son  Cospatrick,  by  his  wife  Sigrida,  given  as 
a  hostage  to  the  Conqueror  in  10G8,  was  then  so  young  as  to  he 
incapable  of  taking  any  part  in  the  various  insurrections  of  the 
period  against  King  William,  and  he  ultimately  came  into  possession 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  father's  English  estates.  From  this,  and  from 
the  active,  energetic  part  that  Archill  took  in  these  insurrections,  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  that  at  the  time  of  his  flight  to  Scotland  he 
was  himself  quite  a  young  man.  After  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  is 
said  to  have  married,  as  his  second  wife,  a  Scotch  lady,  whose  name 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  by  whom  he  is  reputed  to  have  had  a 
son,  Archill,  who  again  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Alwin 
Macarchill,  whose  name  appears  so  often  in  charters  in  the  time  of 
King  David  the  First.  Chronology  seems  to  warrant  us  in  holding 
these  statements  to  be  correct,  though  we  have  no  real  evidence 
either  of  the  Northumbrian  Archill's  second  marriage,  or  of  his  sup- 
posed son  of  the  same  name.  No  Archill,  son  of  Archill,  has  been 
found  on  record. 

Alwin  Macarchill,  or  Alwin  son  of  Archill,  appears  frequently 
on  record.  He  is  a  witness  to  many  of  the  numerous  charters 
by  which  King  David  the  First,  who  ascended  the  Scottish  throne 
vol.  i.  2  b 
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in  the  year  1124,  bestowed,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  various 
benefactions  on  the  monastic  institutions  of  the  Church,  or  con- 
firmed the  gifts  which  had  previously  been  made  to  them  ;  and  also 
to  two  charters  by  Henry,  son  of  the  King,  and  one  by  Malcolm 
the  Fourth.  From  this  it  appears  that  he  was  in  great  favour  with 
King  David  the  First,  and  that  he  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the 
Court  of  that  Monarch.1  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  Alwin 
Macarchill  was  a  man  of  high  standing  and  importance  in  his  time  ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  aware  of  his  great 
merits,  and  high  position  at  the  Court  of  his  grandfather,  created 
him  Earl  of  Lennox  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  which  commenced 
in  the  year  1153. 

Such  is  the  generally  accepted  theory  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  Earls  of  Lennox.  All  the  circumstances  considered,  this  theory 
commends  itself  as  truthdike  and  accurate,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  There  is  no  known  record  which 
proves  that  Archill  of  Northumberland  and  Archill,  father  of  Alwin 
Macarchill,  were  themselves  father  and  son  ;  and  it  is  apparently 
impossible  to  establish,  by  strictly  legal  evidence,  the  identity  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Lennox,  whose  name  was  certainly  Alwin,  with  Alwin 
Macarchill ;  and  unless  this  can  be  done,  the  origin  of  the  house  of 
Lennox,  though  it  may  not  be  in  a  different  stock,  yet  remains 
uncertain.     In  none  of  the  allusions  to  Alwin  Macarchill   in  the 

1  Registrum  Cartarum  de  Kelso,  pp.   196,       4,  7,  8,  14,  16,  18,  22,23;  Registrum  Episco- 
29S,   301  ;    Registrum    de   Dunfermline,  pp.       patus  Glasguensis,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 
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writs  of  the  period,  is  there  anything  by  which  it  can  be  shown 
that  he  was  identical  with  Alwin,  first  Earl  of  Lennox.  He  is  not 
even  designated  Comes  or  Earl  in  any  of  the  numerous  charters  to 
which  he  is  a  witness.  But  though  there  is  no  certain  evidence, 
there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  Alwin  Macarchill  was 
the  first  Earl  of  Lennox.  Alwin  Macarchill,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  consequence  at  the  Court  of 
David  the  First,  and  was  much  respected  and  esteemed  by  that 
monarch.  He  was  also  an  ardent  promoter  of  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  particularly  of  the  monastic  establishments.  And  as  the 
same  holds  good  with  regard  to  Alwin,  the  first  legally  authenti- 
cated Earl  of  Lennox,  and  his  numerous  descendants,  who  were  all 
liberal  in  their  benefactions  to  the  Church,  this  circumstance  may  be 
held,  so  far  at  least,  as  indicating  identity  of  family. 

Chronology  also  shows  that  Alwin  Macarchill,  whether  identical 
with  Alwin,  first  Earl  of  Lennox,  or  not,  must  have  been  con- 
temporary with  him.  From  the  time  of  his  flight  to  Scotland,  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed  that  Archill's  second  marriage  took  place  and 
that  his  son  Archill  was  born  between  the  years  1070  and  1075,  or 
at  least  near  that  period.  From,  this  it  follows  that  Archill,  the 
second  of  the  name,  would  be  married,  and  his  son,  Alwin  Macarchill, 
be  born  between  the  years  1100  and  1105,  or  thereby,  which  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  facts  already  mentioned,  such  as  his  appearing  so 
frequently  on  record  as  a  witness  to  the  charters  of  David  the  First. 
Accuracy,  and  even  consistency  of  chronology,  forbids  the  supposition 
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that  Alwin  Macarchill  could  have  been  born  long,  if  any  time,  before 
the  year  1100,  the  very  period  at  or  near  which  Alwin, -first  Earl  of 
Lennox,  must  also  have  been  born.  The  fact  therefore  is,  that  Alwin 
Macarchill,  if  not  the  same  person  as  Alwin  first  Earl  of  Lennox, 
was  contemporary  with  him  ;  and  the  natural  supposition  is  that 
he  was  the  same  person,  that  he  was  created  first  Earl  of  Lennox 
by  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  about  the  year  1153  or  1154,  as  formerly 
mentioned,  and  that  he  died  somewhat  early,  and  perhaps  suddenly, 
leaving  his  son  Alwin,  second  Earl,  a  minor,  to  possess  the  earldom 
for  the  long  period  of  sixty  or  seventy  years.  This,  too,  we  think, 
satisfactorily  explains  the  fact  that  Alwin  Macarchill  is  never  desig- 
nated Comes  or  Earl  in  any  of  the  numerous  charters  in  which  he  is 
mentioned.  If  he  died  early  or  suddenly,  his  death  may  have  taken 
place  soon  or  immediately  after  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity,  and  left 
no  opportunity  for  his  appearing  as  Earl  in  public  records. 

There  is  another  fact  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  this,  goes 
far  to  confirm  the  identity  of  Alwin  Macarchill  and  Alwin  first  Earl 
of  Lennox.  The  latter  is  never  found  designated  Comes  or  Earl  during 
his  lifetime  any  more  than  the  former.  The  earliest  notices  which 
we  have  of  Alwin,  the  first  legally  authenticated  Earl  of  Lennox,  in 
which  he  is  designated  Comes  or  Earl,  are  in  charters,  to  be  afterwards 
more  fully  mentioned,  granted  by  his  son  Alwin,  the  second  earl,  and 
his  grandson  Maldouen,  third  earl,  more  than  half  a  century  after  his 
own  death.  Alwin,  first  Earl  of  Lennox,  then  flourished  during  the 
same  period  as  Alwin  Macarchill,  but  is  never,  during  the  whole  of 
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that  period,  found  to  be  designated  Comes  or  Earl  any  more  than  him, 
— a  fact,  we  think,  which  unmistakably  points  to  the  identity  of  the 
two. 

The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox  now  submitted, 
though  generally  accepted  as  correct,  has  been  objected  to  by  one  or 
two  writers.  Lord  Hailes,  while  admitting  that  the  old  earls  of 
Lennox  can  be  traced  with  accuracy  to  the  twelfth  contury,  calls  in 
question  their  reputed  descent  from  the  Saxon  baron  Archill,  and 
rejects  this  theory  as  belonging  "  to  the  ages  of  conjecture."  He, 
however,  gives  no  reason  for  his  opinion,  and  makes  no  attempt  to 
substitute  anything  else  for  the  theory  which  he  rejects.  Indeed, 
the  notice  by  Lord  Hailes  is  little  more  than  a  passing  remark  in  his 
celebrated  case  on  the  Sutherland  Peerage,  in  which  there  are  many 
mistakes. 

Mr.  Skene,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  "  History  of  the  High- 
lands," vol.  ii.  pp.  149-153,  not  only  rejects  this  theory,  but 
endeavours  to  establish  instead  of  it  a  theory  of  his  own,  assign- 
ing to  the  old  earls  of  Lennox  a  Celtic  origin.  With  regard  to  the 
theory  of  their  Saxon  origin  he  says,  "  There  are  two  facts,  how- 
ever, which  naturally  interfere  with  this  arrangement.  First,  several 
generations  intervene  between  Archillus  the  Northumbrian  and 
Archill  the  father  of  Alwin.  Secondly,  as  many  generations  intervene 
between  Aluin  Macarchill  and  Aluin  first  Earl  of  Lennox."  But 
we  have  seen  above  that  no  generations  intervene  either  between  the 
Northumbrian  Archill  and  Archil  the  father  of  Alwin,  or  between 
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Alwin  Macarchill  and  Alwin  first  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  that  chronology 
and  the  number  of  generations  between  Archill  of  Northumberland 
and  Alwin  first  Earl  of  Lennox,  agree  so  exactly  that  this  agreement 
affords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Alwin  Mac- 
archill  and  Alwin  first  Earl  of  Lennox. 

Mr.  Skene's  own  theory  as  to  the  Celtic  origin  of  these  earls  does 
not  require  any  lengthened  notice.  It  is  that  mentioned  in  an  old 
history  of  the  Drummonds, — "  That  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  before  they 
acquired  that  dignity,  were  hereditary  Seneschals  of  Stratherne  and 
bailies  of  the  Abthainrie  of  Dull,  in  Atholl."  But  this  is  matter  of 
mere  conjecture,  for  the  truth  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  whatever, 
properly  so  called.  The  fact,  indeed,  that  the  old  Earls  of  Lennox 
are  called  by  the  Gaelic  bards  "  Siol  Arkyll,"  that  is,  descendants  of 
Arkill,  is  much  stronger  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Saxon  theory 
than  the  Drumm'ond  history  is  for  that  of  the  Celtic. 

It  may  seem  out  of  place  to  cite  individual  authorities  in  support 
of  a  generally  accepted  theory ;  but  while  noticing  these  two  autho- 
rities against  it,  there  is  one  authority  in  its  favour,  whom,  from 
his  connexion  with  the  Lennox  family,  of  which  he  was  the  male 
representative,  we  will  venture  to  mention,  namely,  AValter  Mac- 
farlan,  the  great  antiquary  and  genealogist.  The  theory  given 
in  the  text  is  that  adopted  by  Douglas  in  the  article  Lennox  in  his 
"  Peerage  of  Scotland,"  and  Walter  Macfarlan,  as  is  well  known, 
placed  all  his  rich  antiquarian  and  genealogical  collections  in  the 
hands  of  Douglas  for  his  use  in  that  work.     In  these  circumstances, 
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it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  account  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox  in 
Douglas's  Peerage,  if  not  written  or  revised  by  Macfaiian,  must  at 
least  have  received  his  cordial  approval,  and  this  itself  says  much 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  theory  of  the  Saxon  origin  of  the  old  Earls 
of  Lennox.1 

In  giving  a  short  account  of  the  Eight  Lennox  Earls  of  Lennox, 
we  shall,  therefore,  begin  with 

I.— ALWIN  MACAECHILL,  FIRST  EAIIL  OF  LENNOX. 

Circa  1100-1155. 

Alwin  Macarchill,  we  have  seen,  nourished  from  about  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  till  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  created  Earl  of  Lennox  by  King  Malcolm 
the  Fourth,  about  the  year  1153  or  1154.  Eeference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  numerous  charters  by  King  David  the  First,  and 
others,  to  which  he  is  a  witness,  between  the  years  1124  and  115:3. 
The  next  notice  we  have  of  him  is  in  a  charter  by  his  son  Alwin, 
second  Earl  of  Lennox,  between  the  years  1208  and  1214,  to  the 

i  Mr.  Skene's  opinion  of  Walter  Macfar-  which  his  industry  has  been  the  means  of 
Ian  will  be  generally  acquiesced  in.  "  It  preserving  form  the  best  monument  to  his 
is  impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  conclude  this  memory,  and  as  long  as  the  existence  of  the 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Macfarlanes  ancient  records  of  the  country,  or  a  know- 
without  alluding  to  the  eminent  antiquary,  ledge  of  its  ancieut  history,  remains  an  object 
Walter  Macfarlane,  of  that  Ilk,  who  is  as  cele-  of  interest  to  any  Scotsman,  the  name  of 
brated  among  historians  as  the  indefatigable  Macfarlane  will  be  handed  down  as  one  of 
collector  of  the  ancient  records  of  the  country,  its  benefactors." — [The  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
as  his  ancestors  had  been  among  the  other  land,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.] 

Highland  chiefs  for  their  prowess  in  the  field.  2  Registrum   Monasterii  Glasguensis,   vol. 

The  most  extensive  and  valuable  collections  i.  p.  86. 
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Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow  of  the  Church  of  Campsy,  in  which 
the  granter  designates  himself  Alwin  Earl  of  Lennox,  son  and  heir 
of  Alwin  Earl  of  Lennox.1  Between  the  same  years,  1208  and  1214, 
he  is  again  mentioned  by  his  grandson,  Maldouen,  afterwards  third 
Earl  of  Lennox,  in  a  confirmation  of  this  grant,  in  which  he  styles 
himself  Maldouen,  son  and  heir  of  Alwin  junior,  Earl  of  Lennox,  son 
and  heir  of  Alwin  senior,  Earl  of  Lennox.2 

This  Earl  is  supposed  to  have  left  at  his  death  Alwin,  his  son 
and  successor,  a  minor ;  and  King  William  the  Lion,  who,  in  the  year 
1165,  succeeded  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  is  said,  as  superior  of  the 
earldom  of  Lennox,  to  have  conferred  on  his  brother,  David  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  the  wardship  of  the  earldom  during  the  minority  of 
young  Alwin.  These  suppositions  rest  upon  an  inquisition  made  by 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Paisley  in  1233,  to  be  afterwards  more 
fully  quoted,  at  which  one  of  the  witnesses  examined,  Anekol,  said 
that  Earl  David,  brother  of  King  William,  at  the  time  that  he  held 
and  possessed  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  wished  to  have  assistance  from 
the  lands  of  the  Church  of  Kilpatrick,  namely,  Cultbuthe  and  Dum- 
techglunan,  Cochmanach,  Fimbelach,  Edinbernan,  Craguentalach,  etc., 
as  from  other  lands  of  the  earldom,  and  could  not  obtain  it,  because 
they  were  defended\  by  the  Church.8 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  lands  mentioned  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Kilpatrick  at  the  time  that  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 

1  Eegistrum  Monasterii  Glasguensis,  vol.  i.  3  Registrum    Monasterii   de    Fasselet,    pp. 

p.  SO.  2  Ibid.  voL  i.  p.  ST.  166-16S. 
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brother  of  William  the  Lion,  possessed  them,  and  must  have  been 
granted  to  that  Church  not  by  him,  if  he  had  only  the  wardship 
of  these  lands,  but  by  a  previous  possessor.  They  were  probably  con- 
ferred by  Alwin,  the  first  Earl  of  Lennox,  though  the  charter  by 
which  he  granted  them  does  not  now  appear  to  be  in  existence.  Thus 
the  lands  of  the  Church  of  Kilpatrick,  which  were  long  the  most 
valuable  appanage  of  the  wealthy  Abbey  of  Paisley,  were  dedicated 
at  a  very  early  period  by  the  House  of  Lennox  to  pious  uses.  St. 
Patrick,  to  whom  that  church  was  dedicated,  secured  for  it,  it  would 
appear,  special  advantages,  as  the  parish  of  Kilpatrick  was  the  place 
both  of  his  birth  and  death. 

From  the  change  of  name  which  the  lands  above  mentioned 
have  undergone  since  that  period,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining what  lands  are  intended,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  from 
the  difference  of  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  these  lands  in  different 
charters. 

The  Monastery  of  Paisley,  on  which  the  largesses  of  the  Earls 
of  Lennox  were  especially  lavished,  consisted  of  monks  of  the  Cluniac 
order,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  Abbey  of  Cluni,  in  Bur- 
gundy, a  foundation  of  great  magnificence — "the  most  beautiful 
monastery  in  Christendom,"  as  de  Thou  describes  it.  Several 
establishments  of  the  Cluniac  order  were  introduced  into  England 
after  the  Norman  conquest.  One  of  them  was  the  Priory  of 
Wenlock,  in  Shropshire,  and  from  this  priory  a  colony  of  thirteen 
brethren,  presided  over  by  a  prior,  was  brought  by  Walter,  the  first 
vol.  i.  2  c 
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of  the  family  of  the  Stewarts  in  Scotland,  when,  about  1163,  he 
founded  the  Monastery  of  Paisley.  Patronized  by  the  old  Earls  of 
Lennox,  by  the  Stewarts,  Earls  of  Lennox,  who  succeeded  them,  and 
by  many  others  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  who  conferred  upon  it  rich 
endowments,  the  religious  establishment  at  Paisley  rapidly  obtained 
a  high  position  as  to  wealth  and  importance. 

The  precise  date  of  the  death  of  Alwin,  first  Earl  of  Lennox, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  he  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name. 
Besides  that  son,  he  had  another,  who  survived  him,  Ethus  or  Eth, 
whose  name  appears  under  the  designation  of  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  in  a  charter,  dated  1193,  by  Duncan,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Carrie,  to  the  Monastery  of  Melrose,  of  the  lands  of  Maybothle-Beg, 
or  Little  Maybole,  in  Ayrshire.1 

II.— ALWIN,  SECOND  EARL  OF  LENNOX. 
Lady  Eva  of  Menteith,  his  Countess. 

Circa  1155-1225. 

Alwin,  second  Earl  of  Lennox,  distinguished  himself  not  less 
than  his  father  by  the  grants  of  land  which  he  made  to  the  Church. 
Earlier  than  1193  he  confirmed  to  the  Church  of  Kilpatrick  all  the 
lands  of  Cochinach,  Edenanernan,  Baccan,  Fimbealach,  Drumcreue, 
Gragventalach,    Monachkenneran,    Drumtechglunarj,   Cuiltebut   and 

1  Liber  de  Melros,  torn.  i.  p.  22. 
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Dallevenach.  He  further  granted  to  the  same  church  the  land  of 
Cateconnen  for  the  honour  of  St.  Patrick.  Among  the  witnesses  to 
the  charter  were  Maldoven  and  Malcolm,  the  granter's  sons.1 

An  approximation  may  be  made  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  to 
the  date  of  the  preceding  charter,  and  some  interesting  information 
concerning  the  lands  of  the  Church  of  Kilpatrick  thus  confirmed, 
may  be  gathered  from  an  inquisition  taken  by  the  Abbot  and  Con- 
vent of  Paisley,  with  the  view  of  proving  that  the  lands  of  Mon- 
achkennarnan  upon  the  Clyde  belonged  to  their  Church  of  Kilpatrick, 
and  that  having  been  unjustly  alienated  to  Gilbert,  son  of  Samuel, 
they  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  said  church.  The  first  diet  of  the 
examination  of  witnesses  took  place  in  the  parish  Church  of  Irvine, 
on  the  Monday  preceding  St.  Matthew's  anniversary,  1233,  and  a 
second  meeting  was  held  in  the  parish  Church  of  Ayr  on  the  Sabbath 
after  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin  the  same  year.  The  depositions  of 
several  of  the  witnesses  at  these  diets  show  that  the  said  lands  had 
been  confirmed  to  the  Church  of  Kilpatrick  about  sixty  years  pre- 
viously, and,  consequently,  that  the  charter  must  have  been  granted 
about  1173.  One  of  the  witnesses  at  the  first  diet,  Alexander,  son 
of  Hugh,  deponed  that,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  he  saw  one 
named  Beda  Ferdan  inhabiting  a  large  wicker-house  near  the  Church 
of  Kilpatrick,  on  the  east  side,  and  occupying  the  land  of  Monach- 
kennaran,  which  was  now  occupied  by  Gilbert,  son  of  Samuel.  He 
said  that  Beda  held   that  land  only  in  the  name  of  the  Church, 

1  Registrum  Monasterii  de  Passelet,  p.  157  ;  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Leveuax,  p.  12. 
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doing  for  it  no  other  service  than  that  of  receiving  and  entertaining 
strangers  who  came  thither.  He  also  deponed  that,  when  a  boy,  he 
was  at  one  time  so  received  there  with  his  father,  and  that  Beda 
also  held  the  lands  of  Cultbuthe  and  Drumtechglunan.  Thomas 
Gaskel  deponed  to  the  same  effect,  and  added  that  he  afterwards  saw 
Christinus,  son  of  Beda,  possessing  the  same  lands  by  the  same  title  as 
his  father,  and  that  the  whole  territory  of  the  Church  of  Kilpatrick 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  one  part  was  possessed  by  Beda 
Ferdan,  and  the  other  three  by  others  who  also  in  name  of  the 
Church  administered  to  such  as  chanced  to  come  that  way.  Being 
interrogated  as  to  the  time  to  which  these  things  referred,  he 
ansAvered  that  it  was  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  there  from  infancy.  As  to  what  other  lands  belonged 
to  that  church,  he  answered,  Cochmanach,  Fimbelach,  Edinbernan 
and  Craguentalach,  and  certain  other  lands  then  held  by  Dugald, 
son.  of  the  Earl.  Dugald  testified  to  the  truth  of  the  statements 
of  the  preceding  witness,  and  admitted  that  it  was  through  his  faidt 
and  negligence  that  the  lands  of  Monachkenuaran,  and  several  other 
lands,  had  become  alienated  from  the  said  Church,  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  offend  his  father,  brothers,  or  relations. 

At  the  second  meeting,  other  witnesses  were  examined.  Mal- 
colm Beg  deponed  that  he  saw  Beda  Ferdan  living  in  his  house, 
which  was  situated  near  the  cemetery  of  the  Church  of  Kilpatrick, 
on  the  east  side,  and  that  Beda  held  in  name  of  the  Church  that 
land  of  Monachkennaran,  which  Gilbert,  the   son  of  Samuel,  now 


held ;  and  for  the  said  land  and  others  which  he  held  of  the 
Church,  he  received  strangers  coming  to  the  Church,  doing  no 
other  service  for  them.  He  said  that  this  happened  in  the  time  of 
Earl  Alwin,  and  that  the  same  Earl  gave  to  St.  Patrick  and 
the  Church  that  land  of  Kachconnen,  which  Malcolm  afterwards 
held  and  sold  through  fear ;  and  he  said  that  all  the  lands  of  the 
Church  which  Beda  held,  and  which  Dugald  and  others  then  held, 
were  free  from  all  temporal  service,  and  that  those  dwelling  in 
these  lands  were  defended  by  the  Church  and  the  Church  Court 
against  all  men.  Anekol  certified  to  the  truth  of  all  that  Malcolm 
Beg  had  deponed,  and  added  that  Earl  David,  brother  of  King- 
William,  at  the  time  when  he  held  and  possessed  the  earldom  of 
Lennox,  wished  to  have  assistance  from  the  said  lands  of  the 
Church  of  Kilpatrick  as  from  other  lands  of  the  earldom,  and  could 
not  obtain  it,  because  they  were  defended  by  the  Church.  Eight 
other  witnesses  were  examined,  who  all  testified  to  the  truth  of 
Malcolm  Beg's  depositions.  One  of  them,  Nemias,  said  that  these 
things  happened  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  what  he  had 
said  was  certain,  for  that  parish  had  been  the  place  of  his  birth.1 

Between  the  years  1208  and  1214,  Alwin  Earl  of  Lennox,  son 
and  heir  of  Alwin  Earl  of  Lennox,  granted  a  charter  to  God,  to  the 
blessed  Kentigern,  to  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  and  to  Lord  Walter 
Bishop  and  all  his  successors,  of  the  Church  of  Campsy,  with  the 
land  which  the  granter  had  given  to  that  church  and  the  chapels 

1  Registrum  Mouasterii  tie  Passelet,  pp.  1CC-1GS. 
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adjacent,  as  a  perpetual  alms.  This  was  done  for  the  souls  of  King- 
David  and  Earl  Henry  and  of  King  Malcolm,  for  the  welfare  of  King- 
William  and  of  his  Queen,  and  of  Alexander,  their  son,  and  their 
whole  offspring,  and  for  the  souls  of  their  successors,  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  souls  of  the  granter,  and  of  his  ancestors  and  successors.1 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  Alwin,  second  Earl  of  Lennox,  we 
shall  only  notice  a  charter  which  he  granted  to  Maldouen,  Dean  of 
Luss,  of  the  three  lower  quarters  of  Luss,  namely,  Achadhtulech, 
Dunfin,  and  Inverlaueran,  and  another  quarter  on  the  west  side  of 
Luss.  The  charter  itself  is  not  now  in  existence,  but  it  is  referred  to 
in  a  charter  of  confirmation  and  restoration  of  the  lands  of  Luss  by 
Maldouen,  third  Earl  of  Lennox,  about  the  year  1250.  The  original 
charter  must  have  been  granted  in  or  before  the  year  1224,  Earl 
Alwin  having  died  about  that  time.'2 

Alwin,  the  second  Earl,  married  Eva,  a  daughter  of  Gilchrist, 
second  Earl  of  Menteith.     By  her  he  had  nine  sons  and  one  daughter. 

1.  Maldouen,  his  heir,  who  succeeded  him. 

2.  Dugald,  who  was  bred  for  the  Church,  and  became  Rector  of 

Kilpatrick.  More  careful  of  his  own  interests  than  of  those 
of  the  Church,  after  obtaining  the  Rectory  of  Kilpatrick,  he 
seized  upon  the  lands  attached  to  it,  and  became  involved  in 

1  Ilegistrum  Episcopatus  Glasguensis,  vol.  i.       try,  by  William  Fraser,  vol.  ii.  p.  2"2.  where 
p.  86.  there  is  a  lithograph  of  the  Charter. 
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litigation  with  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Paisley.  The  details 
of  this  suit,  which  are  of  a  very  curious  character,  are  fully 
recorded  in  the  Register  of  that  Monastery.  The  property 
which  his  ancestors  had  bestowed  upon  that  church  was  of 
great  value,  and  he  used  it  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  He 
thus  set  an  example  which  others  might  not  be  slow  to 
imitate,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Church.  The  Abbot  and 
convent  of  Paisley,  therefore,  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
their  house,  appealed  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth.  His 
Holiness  at  once  espoused  their  interests,  and,  at  Spoletum, 
8th  June  1232,  issued  a  Commission  to  the  Deans  of  Carrick 
and  Cunningham,  and  the  master  of  the  schools  of  Ayr,  of 
the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  to  redress,  without  appeal,  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Abbot  and  convent  of  Paisley.1 

The  Commission  met  at  Ayr  on  the  Sabbath  immediately 
following  the  Lord's  day  on  which  is  sung  Quasi  modo  geniti 
(30th  April),  1234.  The  complainers  and  Dugald  appeared 
before  them.  The  grave  charge  brought  against  Dugald  was 
that  he  had  attempted  to  gain  possession  by  certain  forged 
and  unlawfully  acquired  charters  of  the  lands  of  Dallevenach, 
Cochmanach,  Edinbernan,  Baccan,  Fimbelach,  Drumcreue, 
Losset,  and  Cragventalach,  all  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Kilpatrick,  contrary  to  his  own  welfare  and  the 
fidelity  which  he  owed  to  that  Church.     The  redress  which 

1  Registtum  Monasterii  de  Passelet,  p.  1C4. 
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they  sought  was  his  deposition,  the  cassation  of  the  said 
charters,  and  the  restitution  of  these  lands.  Dugald  had  been 
contumacious ;  but,  at  last,  afraid  of  the  danger  which  im- 
pended over  him  if  the  premises  should  be  proved,  he  did  not 
dare  to  contend,  but  cast  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Church, 
solemnly  resigning  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbot  of  that  Mon- 
astery his  usurped  title  to  the  said  lands.  The  Abbot,  by  the 
counsel  of  the  judges,  granted  him  the  compassion  he  sought, 
permitting  him  to  hold  for  life  his  church,  with  the  half 
carucate  of  the  land  of  Cochmanach.1  In  fulfilment  of  these  con- 
ditions he  made  formal  resignations  of  these  lands,  and  granted 
charters  of  them  in  favour  of  the  Abbey  of  Paisley.2  He  further 
endowed  it  with  the  land  which  was  called  Patrick's  Seat.3 

About  thirty-six  years  later,  the  claim  thus  disposed  of 
was  revived  by  the  three  grand-nieces  of  Dugald,  namely, 
Mary,  wife  of  John  de  Wardrobe,  Helen,  wife  of  Bernard  of 
Erth,  and  Forveleth,  wife  of  Norin  of  Monorgund.  The  litiga- 
tion between  them  and  the  Monastery  of  Paisley  was  conducted 
before  the  Court  of  Malcolm  Earl  of  Lennox.  The  dispute 
was,  however,  settled  by  a  compromise  in  1271,  by  which 
these  ladies  renounced  their  claims  as  co-heirs  of  Dugald  for 
a  sum  of  140  merks,  which  the  Abbot  of  Paisley,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  agreed  to  pay  them.4     They,  however,  took  out  a 

1  Registrant    Mouasterii  de  Passelet,    pp.  3  Registrant  Monasterii  de  Passelet,  p.  162. 

164,  165.  -  Ibid.  pp.  162,  163,  165.  4  Ibid.  pp.  1S9,  190. 


brieve,  and  were  served  heirs  of  their  grand-uncle,  Dugald. 
It  was  found  by  the  inquest,  which  was  made  on  the  Friday 
before  the  Feast  of  St.  Dunstan,  the  Archbishop,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  King's  brieve,  dated  24th  April  1271,  that 
the  foresaid  ladies  were  the  true  and  lawful  heirs  of  the  said 
Dugald,  by  lineal  descent  from  Malcolm,  who  was  Dugald's 
brother,  and  their  grandfather.  Their  father  was  Finlay  de 
Campsay,  who  appears  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  Malcolm, 
their  grandfather.1 

Complaints  were  brought,  in  the  papal  Commission  before 
referred  to,  against  others  who  were  implicated  with  Dugald. 
He  had  alienated  to  Gilbert,  son  of  Samuel  of  Renfrew,  the 
lands  of  Monachkennaran,  in  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Kilpatrick.  At  an  inquest 
by  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Paisley,  concerning  these  lands, 
before  quoted,  Dugald  admitted  that  these  and  other  lands  were 
alienated  from  the  said  Church  through  Ins  default  and  negli- 
gence. The  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Paisley  brought  the  case 
of  the  alienation  of  the  lands  of  Monachkennaran  before  the 
Commission.  Gilbert,  to  whom  they  had  been  alienated,  was 
contumacious,  and  did  not  appear  before  the  Commission. 
Witnesses  were  notwithstanding  examined,  and  their  attesta- 
tions published.  Gilbert  being  again  cited,  and  persevering  in 
his  contumacy  by  not  appearing  himself,  nor  by  his  procurator, 

1  Registrum  Monasterii  de  Passelet,  pp.  180-203. 
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the  Commission,  by  the  counsel  of  men  learned  in  canonical 
and  civil  law,  adjudged  the  lands  of  Monachkenneran  to  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  Paisley,  in  name  of  their  Church  of 
Kilpatrick,  condemned  Gilbert  to  pay  lawful  expenses,  and 
required  that  their  sentence  should  be  executed  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Glasgow.  King  Alexander  the  Second,  from 
reverence  for  God  and  the  Church,  according  to  law  and 
approved  custom,  extended  the  secular  arm  against  Gilbert, 
as  thus  bound  by  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  The 
Commission,  in  a  letter  to  that  King,  prays  him  not  to  relax 
the  secular  arm  which  he  had  extended  against  this  offender 
until  he  should  satisfy  and  obey  the  sentence  of  his  judges.1 

Gilbert  continued  to  hold  out  for  some  time  ;  but,  about 
eighteen  months  after,  he  surrendered  the  land  in  ques- 
tion to  Earl  Maldouen,  on  receiving  from  him  a  compensation 
of  sixty  silver  merks.  In  the  year  1235,  an  agreement  was 
made  between  them  to  that  effect  before  Lord  Walter,  son  of 
Alan  Steward,  Justiciar  of  Scotland,  William,  Abbot  of  Paisley, 
Malcolm,  son  of  Maldouen  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  others.2 
3.  Malcolm,  son  of  Alwin  Earl  of  Lennox,  was  witness  to  a 
confirmation  by  his  father  of  the  lands  of  Cochinach,  and 
others,  to  the  Church  of  Kilpatrick.8  He  was  witness  to  a 
charter  which  Maldouen  Earl  of  Lennox,  his  brother,  granted 

1  Registrum   Monasterii   de    Passelet,    pp.  '         3  Registrum    Monasterii    de    Passelet,    p. 
169,  170.  "-  Ibid.  pp.  170,  171.        157. 


to  the  monastery  of  Paisley  of  the  lands  of  Drumthoker  and 
Drumthglunan.1  He  was  also  a  witness  to  a  charter  granted 
by  the  same  Earl  to  the  monastery  of  Paisley  of  fishing  for  one 
net  in  the  water  of  Leven.2 

Malcolm,  it  would  appear,  had  a  daughter  married  to 
Finlay  of  Campsay,  son  of  Robert  of  Reidheuch.3  Of  this 
marriage  there  were  three  daughters,  formerby  mentioned  : 
(1.)  Mary,  who  married  John  Wardrope,  a  gentleman  who 
possessed  considerable  property  in  the  west  of  Scotland ;  (2.) 
Elena,  who  married  Bernard  Erth  of  that  Ilk,  in  the  shire  of 
Stirling  ;  (3.)  Forveleth,  who  married  Norm  of  Monorgund  of 
that  Ilk,  in  the  shire  of  Perth.  These  ladies,  as  we  have  seen 
before,  were  retoured  nearest  heirs  to  their  grand-uncle,  Dugald, 
Rector  of  Kilpatrick. 
i.  Aulay.  The  orthography  of  the  name  of  this  son  is  very 
varied  and  somewhat  perplexing.  Auleth,  Ameleth,  Amelech, 
Amhlew,  Hamelen,  and  Havel  are  some  of  the  capricious 
forms  in  which  it  is  written  in  charters  of  the  period.  The 
patrimony  assigned  to  Aulay  was  Faslane  and  an  extensive 
tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Gairloch.  He  obtained 
from  his  brother,  Maldouen  Earl  of  Lennox,  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Neved,  Glanfrone,  Moigliag,  Letblaan,  Ardereran, 
Kilmeagdha,  and  Dolenchen,  to  be  held  of  the  said  Earl  Mal- 

1  Registrant  Monasterii  de  Passelet,  p.  159.  3  Cartularhvm    Comitatus   de   Levenax,    p. 
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douen.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  King  Alexander  the 
Second,  at  Cadihou,  31st  May  1226. x  Aulay,  like  his  brother 
Maldouen,  was  liberal  to  the  Church.  He  gave  to  the  Monastery 
of  Paisley  the  Church  of  Roseneath,  with  all  its  just  pertinents, 
in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,2  the  charter  having  been  confirmed 
by  Maldouen  Earl  of  Lennox,  his  brother,  and  also  by  King 
Alexander  the  Second,  on  12th  March,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  reign  (1225).  He  also  made  a  donation  to  that  monastery 
of  a  salt-pit  in  Roseneath,  and  of  wood  for  repairs.  He  also 
gave  to  it  all  the  tracts  of  nets  through  the  whole  of  Gahioch 
for  catching  salmon  and  other  fish,  reserving  to  himself 
and  to  his  heirs  every  fourth  salmon  taken  through  these 
tracts.3  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Maldouen  as  lord 
superior.4 

Aulay  was  witness  to  a  charter  by  his  brother,  Earl  Mal- 
douen, of  the  lands  of  the  two  Drumdinanis,  Cultensuthe  and 
Reinfode  to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley.5  He  was  also  witness 
to  a  charter  granted  by  his  brother  to  that  monastery  of  the 
lands  of  Cochmanach  and  others,  in  1238,6  and  to  various 
other  charters  granted  by  his  brother,  Earl  Maldouen.  Aulay, 
first  of  the  name,  had  a  son,  Aulay,  who  had  two  sons,  Aulay 
or  Alan  de  Fasselane  and  Duncan.     The  son  of  the  former 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  pp.  4  Registrant    Monasterii    de    Passelet,    p. 
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was  Walter  de  Fasselane,1  who  was  the  sole  representative 
of  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Lennox,  and  who,  having 
married  Margaret  Countess  of  Lennox,  acquired  with  her  its 
possessions. 
5.  Gilchrist  was  witness  to  a  charter  of  confirmation  granted 
by  Maldouen  Earl  of  Lennox,  his  brother,  to  the  Mona- 
stery of  Paisley,  of  one  pasture  of  the  land  of  Lennox.2  He 
was  also,  along  with  his  brothers  Duncan  and  Henry,  a 
witness  to  a  charter  granted  by  his  brother,  Earl  Maldouen,  to 
Luke,  son  of  Michael  of  Fyntryf,  clerk  to  the  granter,  of  the 
land  of  Nentbolg.3  In  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the  Second, 
between  the  years  1225  and  1229,  he  obtained  from  Earl  Mal- 
douen, his  brother,  for  his  patrimony,  the  lands  of  Arrochar, 
situated  in  the  more  northern  district  of  Lennox.  These  lands 
continued  for  five  centuries  in  the  possession  of  his  posterity, 
who,  at  an  early  period,  assumed  the  patronymic  of  Macfarlan, 
and  became  a  clan  noted  for  its  marauding  character. 

Gilchrist  had  a  son,  Duncan,  who  succeeded  him.  Duncan 
married  his  cousin  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  fourth  Earl 
of  Lennox.  By  her  he  had  a  son,  Maldonius,  who  was  his 
successor.  Maldonius  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Bartholomew, 
a  name  which,  in  the  Gaelic  language,  is  Partholan  or  Parian, 
and  he  probably  was  the  first  who  gave  the  name  of  Farlan, 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  pp.         -  Eegistrum  Monasterii  de  Passelet,  p.  172. 
'21,91,92.  3  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  35. 
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or  Macfarlan,  to  his  family,  which  it  continued  afterwards  to 
retain.1 

6.  Christinus  was  witness    to    a    charter   granted  by  Earl  Mal- 

douen,  his  brother,  to  Maurice,  the  son  of  Gilbraith,  from 
whom  are  descended  the  family  of  Gilbraith.2  He  was  pro- 
bably the  "  judex  de  Levenax,"  whose  office  it  was  to  conduct 
judicial  investigations  for  the  Earls  of  Lennox  in  their  Courts, 
and  whose  son,  Dugalcl,  who  married  Matilda,  was  involved 
in  disputes  with  the  Abbot  of  Paisley  in  regard  to  Church 
lands.3 

7.  Core.    The    only   instance    in   which    we    have  met  with  this 

son  of  Alwin,  second  Earl  of  Lennox,  is  in  a  recognition  of 
the  lands  of  Luss  by  Maldouen  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  favour  of 
Maldouen  Dean  of  Lennox.  Among  the  witnesses  are  Sir 
Amhleu,  Duncan,  Henry,  and  Core,  who  are  designated  brothers 
of  Earl  Maldouen,  the  granter.4 

8.  Duncan  was  a  witness  to  various  charters  by  his  brother,  Mal- 

douen Earl  of  Lennox.5  One  of  these  was  a  charter  granted, 
in  1250,  to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley,  of  one  pasture  of  land  of 
Levenax,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms.6 

9.  Henry   was    also    a    witness   to    several    charters    granted    by 

1  The  Chiefs  of  the  Colquhouns  and  their  3  Eegistrum  Monasterii    de   Passelet,  pp. 
Country,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.                                                  174.  175,  178. 

4  CartulariumComitausde  Levenax,  p.  9S. 

2  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  5  Ibid.  pp.  20,  25,  26,  27,31,  35,  37,  !>6. 
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his  brother,  Earl  Malclouen.  Nothing  else  is  known  respecting 
Duncan  and  Henry  except  their  being  witnesses  to  the  charters 
referred  to. 
1 0.  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Alwin,  the  second  Earl,  obtained  from 
her  brother,  Earl  Maldouen,  the  barony  of  Kilsyth,  which 
then  formed  a  part  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox.  She  married 
Malcolm,  son  of  Duncan,  Thane  of  Callendar,  in  the  shire  of 
Stirling.  To  her  and  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Duncan,  her  brother 
Maldouen  granted  a  charter,  dated  the  day  of  St.  Laurence  [l  0th 
August]  1217,  of  Glaskell,  Brengoene,  and  a  plough  gate  and  a 
half  of  Kelnasydhe  [Kilsyth],  with  the  patronage  of  the  Church 
of  Moniabrocd.1  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  King  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  30th  April  [12  51].'"  By  another  charter, 
without  date,  Earl  Maldouen  granted  to  the  said  Malcolm  the 
whole  of  Glaskhel  and  other  lands  in  free  marriage  with  his 
sister  Eva.3  By  Malcolm,  Eva  had  a  son  Alwin,  Thane  of 
Callendar,  from  whom  are  descended  the  family  of  that  name. 

1   Original  Charter  apiid  Robert  Haldane,  -  Memoirs  of  the  Maxwells  of  Pollok,  vol. 

W.S.,  as  agent  forthe  late  Mr.  William  Steven-  i.  p.  123. 

son,  W.S.  3  Original  Charter  apud  P>.obert  Haldane. 
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III.— MALDOUEN,  THIRD  EARL  OF  LENNOX. 

Elizabeth  Stewart,  his  Countess. 

Circa  1225-1270. 

Maldouen  succeeded  as  Earl  of  Lennox  on  his  father's  death, 
about  the  year  1225.  He,  however,  appears  on  record  during 
his  father's  lifetime  and  before  his  succession  to  the  earldom. 
Before  the  year  1193,  he,  with  his  brother  Malcolm  and  others  were 
witnesses  to  a  charter  granted  by  his  father  to  the  Church  of  Kil- 
patrick,  of  the  lands  of  Cochinach  and  others  j1  and  between  the  years 
1208  and  1214  he  himself,  under  the  designation  of  Maldouen,  son 
and  heir  of  Alwin  junior,  Earl  of  Lennox,  son  and  heir  of  Alwin 
senior,  Earl  of  Lennox,  granted  a  charter  to  the  cathedral  Church  of 
Glasgow  of  the  Church  of  Campsy,  with  certain  lands  and  chapels 
belonging  thereto.  This  charter  is  expressed  in  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  that  granted  by  his  father,  at  the  same  time,  in  which 
Maldouen  is  mentioned  both  as  a  consenting  party  and  as  a  witness.2 

The  first  instance  in  which  we  find  Maldouen  mentioned  as  an 
Earl  is  in  a  charter  which  he  granted  in  the  year  1225,  to  Absalon 
Macbed,  ancestor  of  the  Buchanans  of  that  Ilk,  of  the  Isle  of  Clar-Inch 
in  Lochlomond,  to  which  Duuegal,  Hamel,  Duncan,  Malcolm,  and 
Gilchrist,  brothers  of  the  granter,  were  witnesses.  The  said  Absalon 
was  seneschal  to    Earl   Maldouen,  a    designation    under  which   he 

1  Registrum  Monasteni  de  Passelet,  p.  157. 

2  Registrum  Episcopatus  Glasguensis,  vol.  i.  pp.  S6,  87- 
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appears  as  a  witness  to  various  charters  granted  by  that  Earl.1  The 
above  charter  was  confirmed  by  King  Alexander  the  Second,  6  th 
September  [1231].2 

In  an  age  which  was  conspicuous  for  the  benefactions  made  by 
the  noble  and  Avealthy  to  the  Church,  Earl  Maldouen  distinguished 
himself  by  his  princely  munificence,  especially  to  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions. He  confirmed  to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley  all  the  lands 
formerly  gifted  by  his  ancestors  to  the  Church  of  Kilpatrick,  which 
had  been  gifted  to  that  monastery,  namely,  the  lands  of  Cochmanach, 
Edinbernach,  Baccan,  Fimbelach,  Craguentalach,  Dumcreve,  and 
Dalle venach.  In  granting  this  charter  he  says,  "  Fearing  the  Divine 
vengeance  should  the  truth  of  the  matter  be  concealed  by  us, 
we  solemnly  grant  and  acknowledge  that  the  whole  of  these 
lands  do  rightfully  belong,  and  have  rightfully  belonged,  to  the 
Church  of  Kilpatrick,  devoted  and  bestowed  by  our  ancestors  to  God 
and  to  St.  Patrick  in  ancient  times,  free  from  every  temporal  exac- 
tion. We  accordingly  wish  that  the  Abbot  and  convent  of  the  fore- 
said monastery  may  hold  and  possess  them  in  the  name  of  their  said 
Church  of  Kilpatrick  as  pure  and  perpetual  alms."  It  is  added, 
"  We  also  wish  that  if  any  instruments  should  be  found  at  any  time 
or  place  contrary  to  this  our  recognition  and  concession,  they  shall 
have  no  force  or  validity  upon  us  or  any  others."3 

By  other  two  charters  he  conveyed  to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley 

1  Vide  pp.  64,  65  of  this  volume.  3  Registrum  Monasterii  de  Passelet,  p.  160. 

2  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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the  lands  of  Drumtocher  and  Drumthglunan  ;  which,  however,  were 
to  be  occupied  by  Ralph,  the  King's  chaplain,  during  his  lifetime,  but 
the  annualrent  of  which  was  to  be  paid  by  him  to  them.1 

All  the  preceding  charters  were  confirmed  by  Alexander  the 
Second,  at  Stirling,  on  the  2 2d  of  October  122*7.2 

In  the  year  1230  Earl  Maldouen  confirmed  to  William,  Abbot 
of  Paisley,  the  right  of  presentation  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
vacancy  that  should  occur  in  any  church  within  the  earldom  of 
Lennox.3 

This  Earl  also  bestowed  upon  the  Monastery  of  Paisley  the  two 
Drumdinanis,  Cultensuthe  and  Reinfode,  which  had  been  resigned  to 
him  by  Fergus  Cuninghame  and  Malcolm  his  heir.  Among  the 
witnesses  to  the  charter  granting  these  gifts  were  Amelec  and 
Duuegal,  the  granter's  brothers.4  In  the  year  1250  the  Earl  also 
granted  to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley,  in  free  and  perpetual  alms,  a 
pasture  of  land  of  Lennox,  which  Palph,  the  late  King's  chaplain,  held 
for  life,  situated  to  the  north  of  Baccan,  by  the  valley  which  slopes 
northward  from  Lochbeth  to  the  water  of  Cornenade,  and  hence 
westward  along  that  water  to  the  brook  which  flows  northward  from 
Salvari,  where  the  vassals  of  his  brother  Dugald  formerly  had  a 
sheiling,  and  thence  to  the  march  of  their  lands  of  Eimbelach.  By 
the  same  charter  he  confirmed  to  the  same  monastery  all  their  other 
lands  in  the  earldom  of  Lennox.5     The  change  of  names  which  in  the 

1  Registrum   Mcmasterii  de   Passelet,    pp.  3  Registrum  Jlonasterii  tie  Passelet,  p.  ICO. 

158,  159.  2  Ibid.  p.  172.  4  Ibid.  pp.  159,  100.  5  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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course  of  time  these  places  have  undergone  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  their  position. 

To  Earl  Maldouen  the  Monastery  of  Paisley  was  indebted  for 
the  fishings  of  the  Leven,  a  valuable  addition  to  their  possessions. 
To  that  monastery  he  granted  for  the  soul  of  King  William,  and  for 
the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  of  all  his  ancestors  and  heirs, 
a  charter  of  the  fishing  of  one  net  in  his  water  of  Leven,  as  far  as  the 
tide  flowed  up  that  river ;  and  as  in  going  along  its  banks  they 
would  be  led  into  solitary  places,  he  promised  to  afford  them  his 
protection  while  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege.1  They  obtained 
permission  from  King  Alexander  the  Third,  1250,  to  repair  the  weir- 
dam,  to  enable  them  to  conduct  this  fishing  to  the  best  advantage,  on 
condition  of  their  maintaining  a  water-course;  and  in  1271  the 
Sheriff  of  Dumbartonshire  was  charged  to  see  that  a  lead  should  be 
brought  from  the  Leven  into  the  dam  erected  for  the  mill  of  Dum- 
barton.2 

This  Earl  also  granted  to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley  another  gift  of 
a  yare  upon  both  sides  of  the  Leven,  to  be  shared  equally  between  the 
monastery  and  himself.3  This,  it  would  appear,  was  at  Lynbren, 
adjacent  to  the  lands  of  Dalmonach,  which  even  in  more  recent  times 
has  been  considered  the  part  of  the  river  most  valuable  for  the  catch 
of  salmon.  In  the  same  charter  there  is  a  prohibition  against  the 
erection   of  any  other  yare  between  that  granted  to   the   monas- 

1  Registrum    Monasterii    de    Passelet,     p.  -  Eegistrum  Monasterii   de    Passelet,    pp. 

213.  215,  218.  3  Ibid.  p.  216. 
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tery  and  the  granter's  lake  of  Leven  (Lochlomoncl).  This  charter 
was  confirmed  by  King  Alexander  the  Third,  5th  September  1259.1 
Earl  Maldouen  afterwards  gave  the  half  of  this  yare,  which  had  been 
reserved  for  himself,  to  Sir  Eobert  Hertford,  precentor  of  Glasgow, 
with  an  acre  of  land  near  the  river  Leven,  on  the  land  Seneglass, 
between  Lochan  and  Crakan.2  These  Sir  Robert  Hertford,  on  his 
deathbed,  with  consent  of  Geoffrey,  his  nephew  and  heir,  left  as  a 
legacy  to  the  house  of  Paisley,  in  which  he  desired  to  be  buried.3  This 
bequest  was  confirmed  by  Earl  Maldouen,  in  doing  which  he  assigned 
to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley  the  half  of  the  fishings  at  Lynbren, 
which  he  had  given  to  Sir  Eobert  Hertford,  and  the  whole  of  that 
land,  Dallenlenrath,  lying  between  the  said  fishing  and  the  high- 
way to  Dumbarton,  in  exchange  for  that  acre  of  land  which  he  had 
given  to  Sir  Eobert  Hertford,  with  the  half  of  the  said  fishings.  To 
this  he  added  pasturage  for  eight  oxen  and  two  horses  on  the  best  of 
his  land  of  Buchlul  (Bonhill),  with  liberty  to  take  stone  and  wood 
for  building  and  fire,  and  also  the  privilege  of  fishing  over  his  whole 
lake  of  Leven  (Lochlomond),  and  of  drying  nets  and  erecting  huts 
upon  its  shores.4 

Besides  the  donations  which  Maldouen  gave  to  the  Monastery 
of  Paisley,  he  bestowed  considerable  property  on  the  Abbey  of 
Arbroath  and  other  places.5 

Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  for  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign 

1  Begistrum  Monasterii  de  Passelet,  p.  214.  4  Eegistrum  Monasterii  de  Passelet,  p.  212. 

2  Ibid.  p.  213.  5  Registrant  Monasterii  Aberbrothoe,  vol. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  211,  212.  i.  pp.  94,  95,  298. 


than  for  his  devotion  to  the  Church.  When  in  1237  peace  was 
restored  between  King  Alexander  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Third, 
King  of  England,  who  had  married  Alexander's  sister,  Maldouen 
was  one  of  the  sureties  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagements  made 
by  Alexander.1 

King  Alexander  the  Second  had  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  a  fortress  so  strong  by  nature,  and 
so  completely  fortified,  as  to  be  almost  impregnable,  together  with 
the  port  thereof,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  adjoining,  and  the  whole 
water  and  fishing  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Leven,  as  far  as  the  lands 
of  Murrach.  To  that  monarch  Maldouen  therefore  resigned  this 
"  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  coronet."  These  facts  we  learn  from  a 
charter  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  granted,  28th  July  1237,  by  King- 
Alexander  the  Second  to  Maldouen,  son  of  Alwin  Earl  of  Lennox, 
which  earldom  his  father  held,  with  all  its  pertinents,  excepting  the 
Castle  of  Dumbarton,  with  the  land  of  Murrach,  the  port,  and  the 
whole  water  and  fishing  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Leven,  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  lands  of  Murrach.  It  is  added  in  the  charter  that 
his  Majesty  had  made  the  foregoing  exceptions  with  the  consent  and 
goodwill  of  Earl  Maldouen.2  The  Castle  of  Dumbarton  has  ever 
since  remained  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

Maldouen,  for  reasons  now  unknown,  parted  with  a  considerable 
and  very  valuable  part  of  his  inheritance,  that  of  Colquhoun,  which 
afterwards  became  a  barony.     In  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the 

1  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  377.  2  Cartularium  de  Levenax,  p.  1. 
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Second,  which  was  from  the  year  1214  to  1249,  he  sold  the  lands  of 
Colquhoun,  in  the  earldom  of  Lennox  and  shire  of  Dumbarton,  to 
Umfridus  de  Kilpatrick,  the  first  of  the  chiefs  of  Colquhoun,  and 
granted  him  a  charter  of  these  lands,  which  is  without  date,  but  to 
which  his  son  Malcolm  and  his  four  brothers,  Gillaspec  Galbraith, 
Hamelyn,  Malcolm  and  Duncan,  were  witnesses.1 

Maldouen,  while  liberal  to  the  Church,  appears  to  have  been 
otherwise  a  man  of  a  grasping  disposition.  As  an  instance  of  this  we 
may  mention  that  he  illegally  withheld  the  lands  of  the  three  lower 
quarters  of  Luss,  namely,  Achadhtullech,  Dunfin  and  Inverlaueran, 
and  another  quarter  on  the  west  side  of  Luss,  which  had  been  granted 
by  charter  by  his  father  Alwin  to  Maldouen,  Dean  of  Lennox.  At 
last,  however,  prompted,  as  he  said,  by  penitence  for  having  detained 
these  lands  from  the  rightful  owner,  he  reconveyed  them  to  Maldouen 
and  Gillemore,  his  son.2 

The  last  instance  in  which  Maldouen  appears  in  the  writs  of  the 
period  is  in  the  year  1250,  when  he  granted  a  general  confirmation 
to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley.  To  this  charter  his  brothers  Amelech, 
Gilchrist  and  Duncan  were  witnesses.3 

Maldouen  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Walter,  son  of  Alan, 
hereditary  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  the  ancestor  of  the  royal 
family  of  Scotland  of  the  Stewart  line.     Of  that  marriage  there  was 

1  Cartularium   C'omitatus   de    Levenax,    p.  2  Cartularium   Comitatus   de   Levenax,   p. 

25  ;  The  Chiefs  of  the  Golquhoims  and  their       97- 

Country,  by  William  Fraser,  1S69,  vol.  i.  pp.  3  Eegistrum  Monasterii  de  Passelet,  p.  171. 
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only  one  child,  a  son,  whose  name  was  Malcolm.  With  consent 
of  his  son  and  heir,  Malcolm,  Maldouen  granted  a  charter  of  that 
carucate  of  land  in  Lennox  called  Mukraw  to  Sir  David  of  Graham.1 

Malcolm,  son  of  Maldouen,  Earl  of  Levenax,  was  witness  to  a 
charter  granted  by  Walter,  second  sou  of  Alan,  Lord  High  Steward 
of  Scotland,  of  the  Churches  of  Dundonald,  Senechar  and  Achinlec 
to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley.2  He  was  witness  to  a  charter  by  the 
said  Walter,  granting  to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley  the  rents  on 
the  lands,  mills,  pastures  and  other  goods,  which  the  granter  had 
formerly  conferred  on  the  canons  and  monks  of  Simpringham,  and 
which  they  afterwards  resigned  of  their  own  free  will."  He  witnessed 
a  charter  which  his  father  granted  to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley  of 
the  lands  of  Drumthoker  and  Drumtholunan.  He  was  witness  to 
a  donation  and  confirmation  made  by  his  father,  Earl  Maldouen,  of 
the  land  and  fishing  of  Lynbren  to  Robert  Hertford,  in  the  year 
1225.*  He  was  also  witness  to  a  charter  granted  by  Walter,  son  of 
Alan,  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Mary 
and  Convent  of  Syxle,  in  free  and  perpetual  alms,  of  the  rent  of 
three  silver  marks  of  the  granter's  rent,  which  Adam  of  Ness  was 
bound  to  pay  to  him  annually  for  the  land  held  by  the  deceased 
Henry  Walens.5 

Malcolm  claimed  the  lands  of  Cochmanach,  Fimbelach  and 
Edinbernan,  which  the  Monastery  of  Paisley  possessed  as  belonging 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  37.  4  Registrum    Monasterii   de   Passelet,   pp. 

-  Registrum  Monasterii  de  Passelet,  p.  IS.       159,  21'2,  220. 
3  Ibid.  p.  24.  5  Ibid.  p.  401. 
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to  their  Church  of  Kilpatrick.  This  created  a  misunderstanding 
between  him  and  that  monastery.  To  terminate  the  dispute,  an 
agreement  was  made  at  Paisley,  in  the  year  1239,  between  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  Paisley  on  the  one  part,  and  Lord  Malcolm, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  on  the  other,  before  Walter,  Lord  High 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Maldouen  Earl  of  Lennox  and  others, 
monks,  clergy  and  laity,  with  regard  to  these  lands,  whereby,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  the  said  Abbot  and  Convent  gave  to  Malcolm  sixty 
marks,  in  consideration  of  which  he  quitclaimed  all  right  which  he 
had  to  the  said  lands,  and  engaged  to  give  his  confirmation  of 
them  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Paisley,  as  free  and  perpetual 
alms,  whenever  they  chose,  and  of  all  other  lands  which  they  possessed 
in  the  earldom  of  Lennox.1 

Malcolm,  the  son  of  Maldouen,  granted  a  charter,  without  date, 
to  Malmore,  son  of  Nielgus,  of  a  two  farthing  land  of  Finphort,  etc., 
to  be  held  of  the  granter  and  his  heirs.2  He  predeceased  his  father, 
having  died  in  the  year  1248,  leaving  a  son,  Malcolm,  who  became 
the  successor  of  his  grandfather,  Maldouen,  as  fourth  Earl  of  Lennox. 

1  Registruru    Monasterii    de     Passelet,    p.  -  Original  Charter  in  the  Gleneagles  Char- 

161.   "  ter-chest. 
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IV — -MALCOLM,  FOUKTH  EAEL  OF  LENNOX. 
Circa  1270-1292. 

The  name  of  this  Earl  first  appears  in  old  records  in  the  year 
1270.  In  that  year  there  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Malcolm 
Earl  of  Lennox  the  case  already  mentioned,  between  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Paisley  and  John  de  Wardrobe  and  Marion,  his  spouse, 
Bernard  of  Airth  and  Helen,  his  spouse,  and  Norin  de  Monorgund  and 
Forveleth,  his  spouse,  regarding  the  lands  of  Cochmanach,  Fimbalach, 
Edinbernan,  Backan,  and  Druncreve,  which  the  latter  claimed  as 
rightfully  belonging  to  them  as  heirs  of  Dugald,  late  Bector  of  the 
Church  of  Kilpatrick.  But  these  parties  afterwards  admitted  that 
the  lands  in  question  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley,  and  they 
renounced  them,  in  favour  of  that  monastery,  for  140  merks,  which 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  paid  them  for  the  sake  of  peace.1 

In  that  age,  when  the  chase  was  the  favourite  recreation  of  the 
owners  of  land,  the  rights  of  free  forestry  were  greatly  valued.  It 
was  therefore  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  royal  favour  when  King 
Alexander  the  Third  erected  for  this  Earl  a  large  tract  of  land  of  the 
earldom  of  Lennox  into  a  free  forestry,  which  was  to  be  held  of  the 
granter  and  his  heirs.  In  the  charter,  which  is  dated  at  Kintore,  6  th 
July  1272,  the  lands  are  described  as  extending  from  Easter  Douglas 
to  Fehyn  ;  from  Fehyn  to  Keryn,  and  as  Keryn  runs  into  Phale ; 
then  to  the  water  which  is  called  Gall,  and  as  the  same  runs  into  the 

1  Registrum  Mouasterii  de  Passelet,  pp.  1S0-203. 
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lake ;  from  that  lake  to  Fynobhyn,  as  it  runs  into  the  Forth ;  from 
Fynobhyn  to  the  eastern  march  of  Cremennane,  and  from  thence  to 
the  rivulet  which  is  called  Melych,  and  from  it  to  Keryn.1 

This  Earl,  on  the  day  of  St.  Valentine  the  Martyr  (14th 
February),  1273,  granted  to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley  the  half  of  the 
fishing  of  Lynbren,  upon  the  water  of  Leven,  and  half  of  all  the  fish 
that  should  be  taken  therein,  with  the  land  that  hitherto  belonged 
thereto,  lying  between  the  highway  to  Dumbarton  and  the  said  fishing. 
He  further  gave  and  confirmed  by  this  charter  to  that  monastery  suf- 
ficient wood  for  repairs  from  his  grove  of  Bohtlul,  or  from  his  woods 
elsewhere,  could  they  obtain  it  better  and  at  a  less  distance,  and  the 
nearest  stones  which  they  could  find,  for  constructing  and  improving 
the  works  connected  with  that  fishing,  and  the  pasture  of  eight  oxen, 
or  the  like  number  of  other  animals,  on  the  common  pasture  of 
Bohtlul,  for  carrying  the  said  wood  and  stones  when  these  should  be 
required,  and  firewood  from  the  withered  wood  found  lying  in  the 
grove  of  Bohtlul,  for  the  use  of  the  fishers  who  kept  that  fishing.2 

On  the  same  day  this  Earl  granted  to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley, 
for  their  tranquillity  in  future,  and  from  his  devotion  towards 
them,  that  none  of  his  servants  should  make  or  take  captions  for 
his  use  and  advantage,  in  regard  to  the  goods  of  the  said  religious 
men  dwelling  in  his  lands  of  Levenax,  nor  should  invade  their 
lands  for  injuring  the  monastery's  men ;  and  should  any  transgress 

1  Cartularium   Comitatus   de   Levenax,   p.  2  Begistrum   Monasterij   de   Passelet,   pp. 

:;.  215, 216. 


this  grant  in  any  of  the  premisses,  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  infliction 
by  the  granter  of  pecuniary  or  corporeal  penalties  upon  the  offender.1 
This  Earl  also  granted  to  the  Monastery  of  Paisley  a  charter  of  the 
Church  of  Kilpatrick  and  the  lands  of  Cochmanach,  Edinbernan, 
Backan,  Fimbelach,  Drumcreve,  Cragbrecholan,  Monakeneran,  Drum- 
thglunan,  Cultboye,  Dallefnan,  Drumthoucher,  Renfode,  and  Drum- 
dinanis,  to  be  held  of  the  granter  and  his  heirs  in  free  and  perpetual 
alms.2 

In  the  public  transactions  of  his  time,  especially  in  such  as 
conduced  to  the  tranquillity  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  Malcolm, 
fourth  Earl  of  Lennox,  acted  a  conspicuous  part.  He  was  one  of  the 
magnates  of  Scotland  who,  in  1284,  bound  themselves  by  solemn 
oath  to  support  the  claims  of  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Norway,  and  grand- daughter  of  Alexander  the  Third,  to  the  Crown 
of  Scotland,  in  the  event  of  his  dying  without  heirs  of  his  own  body, 
and  he  was  the  only  person  of  distinction  from  Dumbartonshire  who 
entered  into  that  engagement.3 

Alexander  the  Third  died  in  the  year  1286,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  grand-daughter  Margaret.  To  terminate  the  jealousies,  re- 
sentments and  wars  which  were  constantly  breaking  out  between 
Scotland  and  England,  was  a  patriotic  object  of  vast  importance, 
and  to  accomplish  this  object  a  scheme  was  devised  for  forming 
a  matrimonial  alliance  between   Margaret  Queen  of  Scotland  and 

1  Registrum   Monasterii   de    Fasselet,   pp.  2  Registrum  Monasterii  de  Passelet,  p.  204. 

•203,  204.  3  Rynier's  Fcedera,  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 
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the  son  of  King  Edward  the  First  of  England.  Malcolm  Earl  of 
Lennox  was  one  of  the  Scottish  nobles  who,  in  March  1290, 
appeared  as  a  Commissioner  in  the  English  Parliament  at  Brigham, 
and  agreed  to  the  marriage  of  Queen  Margaret  with  the  son  and 
apparent  heir  of  Edward  the  First  of  England.1  The  marriage, 
however,  never  took  place,  Queen  Margaret  having  died  in  September 
that  year. 

This  Earl  confirmed  to  his  cousin  Duncan,  the  son  of  his  grand- 
uncle,  Gilchrist,  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Macfarlane,  the  lands  of 
Arrochar.  This  charter  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  King  James 
the  First,  at  a  Parliament  held  at  Perth,2  in  the  year  1430.  The 
exact  date  of  the  death  of  this  Earl  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
from  charters  subsequently  quoted  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  died 
between  the  years  1290  and  1292.  He  left  a  son,  Malcolm,  by  whom 
he  was  succeeded. 

1  Rymer's  Fceilera,  vol.  ii.  p.  471.  2  Charter  in  Public  Archives. 
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V.— MALCOLM,  FIFTH  EAEL  OF  LENNOX. 
Circa  1292-1333. 

Margaret  of  Norway  was  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  King 
William  the  Lion,  and  upon  her  death  the  succession  to  the  Scottish 
throne  was  disputed  at  first  by  no  fewer  than  twelve  competitors. 
Edward  the  First,  King  of  England,  who  was  chosen  umpire,  reduced 
the  number  to  two,  John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annan- 
dale.  The  relative  claims  of  these  two  competitors  were  briefly  thus  : 
Robert  Bruce  was  the  son  of  Isobel,  younger  daughter  of  David  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  Kins;  William  the  Lion.  Baliol  was  the 
grandson  of  Margaret,  the  elder  daughter  of  that  Earl.  Thus  Bruce, 
though  descended  from  a  younger  daughter,  was  a  generation  nearer 
to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  than  Baliol.  When  Bruce  claimed  the 
Scottish  throne,  as  being  the  nearest  male  heir,  Malcolm,  fifth  Earl 
of  Lennox,  was  chosen  one  of  the  arbiters  on  the  part  of  Robert 
Bruce  in  his  competition  with  Baliol.1 

Edward  the  First,  King  of  England,  to  whom  Bruce  and 
Baliol  had  unhappily  referred  their  claims,  having  resolved  to 
embrace  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  bringing  Scotland  under 
his  subjection,  and  adding  it  to  his  dominions,  decided  in  favour  of 
Baliol,  whom  he  found  more  disposed  to  submit  to  his  authority  than 
Bruce,  and  in  1292  declared  him  King  of  Scotland,  promising  to 
support  him  with  all  the  power  of  England.     Baliol's  coronation  took 

1  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  ii.  p.  555. 
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place  at  Scone  soon  after,  and  all  the  nobility,  with  the  exception  of 
Bruce,  swore  allegiance  to  him.  After  being  crowned,  he  proceeded 
to  Newcastle,  and  swore  fealty  to  Edward.  This  ignominious  sub- 
mission, which  rendered  the  King  of  Scotland  a  mere  vassal 
of  the  English  monarch,  excited  the  resentment  of  the  Scottish 
nobility. 

Malcolm,  fifth  Earl  of  Lennox,  warmly  supported  the  claims  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  was  prepared  to  resist  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Edward  the  First,  and  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Scotland. 
But  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  power  of  Edward,  who  carried  all 
before  him  in  Scotland,  he  and  others  of  the  Scottish  nobles  were 
forced  to  submit  to  his  authority,  and  signed  what  is  called  the 
Bagman  Boll,  in  token  of  their  allegiance  to  him, — William  Douglas 
being  the  only  one  of  them  who  refused,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  soon  after  died.  But  Malcolm 
Earl  of  Lennox  and  others  of  the  nobility  only  waited  for  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  regaining  their  liberty,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  English  monarch.  Even  Baliol,  pliant  as  he  was, 
resented  the  humiliating  submissions  demanded  of  him  by  his  haughty 
master,  and,  throwing  off  the  yoke,  renewed  the  ancient  league  with 
France.  Enraged  at  these  proceedings,  Edward  made  war  on  Scot- 
land, and  at  last  Baliol  surrendered  himself  to  Edward,  by  whom  he 
was  carried  up  to  London  in  1296.1     Upon  the  departure  of  Edward 

1  Baliol,  at  the  mediation  of  the  Pope,  and       peace  of  Scotland,  was,  in  1299,  sent  to  his 
on  his  promise  that  he  would  not  disturb  the       estate  in  Normandy,  where  he  died. 
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the  First  to  the  Continent,  the  Scots,  eager  to  strengthen  themselves 
for  successfully  resisting  their  haughty  oppressors,  chose  a  commission, 
consisting  of  twelve  noblemen,  to  administer  public  affairs  ;  and,  in 
1297,  by  the  authority  of  these  Commissioners,  Malcolm  Earl  of 
Lennox,  and  other  Scottish  nobles,  the  Earls  of  Buchan,  Menteith, 
Strathern,  Ross,  Athole,  and  Mar,  collected  from  their  vassals  a 
numerous  army,  with  which  they  invaded  and  devastated  Northum- 
berland and  Cumberland,  and  laid  siege  to  Carlisle. 

The  dispute  in  which  this  Earl  was  involved  with  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Paisley  in  regard  to  the  same  Church  lands  in  which 
his  predecessors  had  been  involved  in  controversy  is  curious,  and  is 
worthy  of  being  narrated  somewhat  minutely,  from  the  light  which 
it  throws  both  on  civil  and  canon  law  at  that  period.  The  Abbot  and 
Convent,  under  royal  authority,  had  been  brought  into  the  Earl's 
Court  in  reference  to  then-  eleemosynary  lands  and  possessions 
bestowed  upon  their  Church  of  Kilpatrick  by  divers  of  the  Earls  of 
Lennox,  at  the  instance  of  Robert  Reddehow  and  Joanna,  his  wife. 
This,  of  course,  excited  the  resentment  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent, 
and  they  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  for  protection,  explaining 
to  him  the  circumstances,  and  informing  him  that  they  did  not  choose 
to  plead  before  that  Court,  which  they  were  not  bound  to  do.  The 
Bishop  issued  a  mandate,  requiring  the  Earl  of  Lennox  wholly  to  cease 
from  the  cognition  of  such  causes,  which,  by  royal  authority,  he  had 
caused  to  be  dragged  into  his  court.  He  also  issued  a  mandate,  requir- 
ing Robert  Reddehow  and  Joanna,  his  wife,  wholly  to  desist  from  their 
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prosecution  in  regard  to  the  said  eleemosynary  lands,  under  the  pain 
of  the  greater  excommunication. 

Malcolm  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  bailie,  disregarding  this  man- 
date and  repeated  warnings,  proceeded  in  his  court  "  against  God 
and  justice,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  ecclesiastical  liberty,"  to 
cognosce  upon  the  foresaid  lands.  The  said  Eobert  Reddehow 
and  Joanna,  his  wife,  also,  in  contempt  of  the  Bishop's  mandate, 
persisted  in  litigation,  fearless  of  the  sentence  of  the  greater  excom- 
munication, and  "  maintaining  a  protracted  obduracy  of  mind 
and  irreverently  contemning  the  Keys  of  the  Church  as  sons  of 
perdition." 

The  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  accordingly,  commanded  the  vicars  of 
Curmannoc,  Cathkert,  Pollog,  Kylmacolme,  and  Kylberchan,  that  on 
the  day  and  at  the  place  on  and  at  which  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Paisley  were  cited  to  the  court  of  Malcolm  Earl  of  Lennox,  or  his  de- 
putes, or  to  any  other  lay  court  by  whomsoever  held,  in  regard  to  the 
said  eleemosynary  lands,  namely,  Cocmanach,  Edinbernan,  Fimbalach, 
Backan,  and  Drumcrewe,  given  to  their  Church  of  Kilpatrick,  in 
pure  and  perpetual  alms,  and  possessed  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
these  vicars  taking  with  them  six  or  seven  of  their  order,  personally 
advancing  to  the  said  Earl,  his  depute  bailies  and  others,  holding 
the  court,  should  warn  them  by  name  wholly  to  desist  from  the  cog- 
nition of  the  said  causes.  He  further  commanded  that  they  should 
again  admonish  Robert  Reddehow  and  Joanna,  his  wife,  by  name,  and 
any  others  who  might  prosecute  the  foresaid  religious  men  in  regard 


to  the  said  lands  before  the  said  secular  court,  wholly  to  cease  from 
the  prosecution.  Should  these  admonitions,  often  repeated,  be  as 
often  disregarded,  the  guilty  parties  were  to  be  held  as  excommu- 
nicated, and  their  lands  and  chapels  interdicted.  The  vicars,  clothed 
in  white  sacerdotal  garments,  in  full  court,  were  further,  if  they  saw 
it  expedient,  publicly  and  by  name,  to  denounce,  and  cause  to  be 
denounced,  the  persons  thus  excommunicated  in  all  the  churches  of 
the  deanery  of  Lennox  and  archdeanery  of  Glasgow,  especially  on  each 
Lord's  and  festal  day,  with  candles  burning  and  bells  ringing,  after 
the  offering  of  masses.  They  were  also  to  warn  all  faithful  Christians 
to  avoid  them ;  and  to  place  the  lands  and  chapels  of  such  as 
refused  to  obey  under  special  interdict.  The  inhibition  expressly 
warns  Maurice  of  Ardincaple,  and  twenty-six  others,  not  to  presume 
to  intercommune  with  the  said  excommunicated  persons,  or  any  one 
of  them,  by  affording  them  assistance,  favour,  or  counsel,  supplying 
them  with  food  and  drink,  or  buying  from  or  selling  to  them.  It  is 
dated  the  Lord's  day  immediately  before  the  Feast  of  the  Apostle 
Bartholomew  (2 2d  August),  1294.1 

In  1296  Robert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  commanded  the  Dean  of  the 
Christian  jurisdiction  of  Lennox,  taking  with  him  four  or  five  of  his 
order,  to  admonish  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  bailies  of  his  court  not 
to  drag  before  their  court  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Paisley  in  regard 
to  their  eleemosynary  lands  of  the  Church  of  Kilpatrick.2 

After  the  capture  of  Baliol,  and  whilst  Edward  the  First  of 

1  Registrant  Mouasterii  de  Passelet,  pp.  201-203.  2  Ibid.  p.  204. 
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England  was  in  Flanders,  Sir  William  Wallace,  so  celebrated  in 
Scottish  history,  from  small  beginnings  became  the  leader  of  a  powerful 
body  of  men,  and  was  proclaimed  Eegent  of  Scotland,  proving  a 
formidable  foe  to  the  English,  whose  armies  he  defeated,  and  from 
whom  he  took  many  castles  in  Scotland  which  they  held.  Malcolm 
Earl  of  Lennox  was  the  friend  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  After  the 
Scottish  patriot  had  expelled  the  English  garrison  from  the  Castle  of 
Dumbarton,  and  had  burned  to  the  ground  the  Castle  of  Roseneath, 
which  he  took  from  the  English,  he  and  his  followers  were  cordially 
welcomed  and  hospitably  entertained  by  Malcolm  Earl  of  Lennox  in 
his  Castle  of  Faslane.1  The  Earl  had  soon  after  to  deplore  the 
cruel  fate  of  Wallace,  who,  having  been  betrayed  and  captured  by 
Sir  John  Menteith,  and  delivered  by  him  to  Edward  the  First  of 
England,  was  sent  in  chains  as  a  prisoner  to  London,  tried  at  West- 
minster as  a  traitor,  and  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  in  the  year 
1305. 

On  the  appearance  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  that  Bruce 
who  had  contested  the  crown  of  Scotland  with  Baliol,  this  Earl  of 
Lennox  was  among  the  first  of  the  nobility  who  joined  his  standard. 
He  fought  with  him  in  the  most  of  his  battles  against  the  English, 
for  the  deliverance  of  his  country  from  their  oppression  and  tyranny, 
shared  in  his  perils  and  hardships,  and  continued  till  the  death  of 
Bruce  his  loyal  subject,  never  wavering  in  his  allegiance  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances. 

1  The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun  and  their  Country,  by  William  Fraser,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 


Bruce  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  27th  of  March  1306.  But 
only  a  few  weeks  after  that  event,  namely,  in  June,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  English  in  the  wood  of  Methven,  about  a  mile  from  Perth.  After 
this  defeat  he  and  his  followers,  in  their  wanderings,  reached  the 
hills  of  Arrochar,  where,  rather  from  hunger  than  for  amusement, 
they  had  dispersed  themselves  for  the  chase.  While  hunting  there, 
they  were  discovered  by  Malcolm  Earl  of  Lennox,  who,  to  protect 
himself  from  the  English,  had  been  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
fastnesses  of  his  own  earldom,  and  who  on  that  day  was  similarly 
occupied.  The  congratulations  on  both  sides  were  hearty,  and  the 
Earl  provided  for  Bruce  and  his  companions  a  grateful  repast  in  a 
secure  retreat,  where  they  mutually  told  each  other  the  dangers  and 
hardships  they  had  encountered  since  they  met.  This  romantic 
and  interesting  episode  in  the  lives  of  Bruce  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
is  narrated  at  length  in  the  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun  and  their  Country.1 

This  Earl  showed  the  most  disinterested  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  Bruce.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  which  was  fought 
on  Monday,  the  24th  of  June  (John  the  Baptist's  day)  1314,  Bruce  was 
engaged  in  besieging  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  which,  under  Sir  John 
Menteith,  held  out  against  him  after  the  most  important  strongholds 
in  the  kingdom  had  ceased  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Menteith  would  surrender  it  to  him  only  on  condition  of  his  obtaining 
from  Bruce  the  earldom  of  Lennox.  Earl  Malcolm  was  prepared  to 
surrender  his  princely  earldom,  should  this  be  necessary,  for  the  sake 

1   Vol.  ii.  pp.  SS-92. 
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of  his  beloved  sovereign,  and  Menteith 's  proposal  the  King  agreed 
to,  after  the  Earl  had  assented  to  it.  Bruce,  however,  obtained  the 
castle  without  being  reduced  to  so  hard  a  necessity.  Having 
been  invited  by  Menteith  to  come  to  it  to  complete  the  nego- 
tiations, and  to  obtain  possession,  he  started  for  the  castle,  attended 
by  a  chosen  band  of  followers;  and  though  informed  on  his  way, 
in  the  woods  of  Colquhoun,  by  a  carpenter  of  the  name  of 
Holland,  that  Menteith  intended  to  make  him  a  prisoner,  and  to 
send  him  to  Edward  King  of  England,  in  the  same  way  as  he  had 
sent  Wallace,  he  still  pursued  his  journey.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
castle,  the  keys  were  delivered  to  him  by  Menteith,  who  conducted 
him  through  the  whole.  Observing  that  there  was  a  cellar  into 
which  he  was  not  admitted,  Bruce  suspected  that  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  secreted  here ;  and  he  insisted  that  it  should  be  searched. 
Receiving  an  equivocal  answer,  he  and  his  attendants  forced  open 
the  door,  upon  which  they  discovered  an  armed  band  of  English 
soldiers,  whose  presence  of  mind,  however,  failed  them  on  seeing 
Bruce  with  his  party,  and  they  confessed  the  whole  conspiracy. 
The  castle  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Bruce,  and  Menteith  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  but  was  afterwards  pardoned  by  Bruce, 
on  condition  that  he  should  fight  in  the  front  ranks  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  which  he  did,  displaying  the  utmost  bravery.1 

In  token  of  his  friendship  for  this  Earl,  Bruce  granted,  on  the 
18th  of  March  1315,  the  privilege  of  girth,  or  sanctuary,  around  the 

1  The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun  and  their  Country,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  9. 
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Church  of  Ltiss,  for  the  space  of  three  miles  on  every  side,  as  well  by 
laud  as  by  water.1  On  27th  October,  in  the  same  year,  Bruce  ratified 
and  confirmed  those  donations  which  the  deceased  Malcolm,  fourth 
Earl  of  Lennox,  and  Malcolm,  fifth  Earl  of  Lennox,  had  made  to  the 
Monastery  of  Paisley,  of  the  lands  of  Kilpatrick,  namely,  Cocmanach, 
Edynbernan,  Backan,  Fymbalac,  Drumcrewe,  Cragbrecholan,  Mona- 
kenran,  Drumtglunan,  Cultbuy,  Dalfeiian,  Drumthouher,  Reynfode, 
and  Drumdynanis.2 

In  the  year  1318,  Malcolm,  fifth  Earl  of  Lennox,  granted  to 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Paisley  a  charter  securing  that,  whatever 
in  the  exercise  of  their  own  free  will  they  had  done  before  that  date, 
or  thereafter  might  do,  in  regard  to  any  assistance  rendered  to  the 
granter,  should  produce  no  prejudice  to  them  beyond  the  tenor  of 
the  charters  of  the  monastery  relating  thereto.3 

This  Earl  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  Scottish 
heroes  who  contended  for  the  independence  of  their  country.  He 
signed,  along  with  other  patriotic  nobles,  in  1320,  that  celebrated 
letter  which  they  addressed  to  Pope  John,  asserting  the  independence 
of  Scotland.  Malcolm  Earl  of  Lennox  is  the  fifth  of  the  Earls  named 
in  the  Letter ;  and  his  seal  of  arms,  almost  entire,  is  still  appended 
to  the  original,  which  is  in  H.M.  General  Register  House,  Edinburgh, 

On  14th  July  1321,  he  received  from  Bruce  a  charter  of  the 


1  The  Chiefs  of  Colquhonn  and  their  Conn-  2  Eegistrum    Monasterii   de   Passelet,    pp. 

try,  vol.  ii.  p.  5S  ;  vide  vol.  ii.  p.  IS,  of  this       206,  207. 
work.  3  Ibid.  p.  204. 
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earldom,  of  Lennox  and  the  sheriffship  of  Dumbarton,  with  the  Castle 
thereof,  "which  castle,"  says  the  charter,  "King  Alexander,  our 
predecessor,  had  for  a  time,  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  from 
Maldouen  Earl  of  Lennox  ...  to  be  restored  to  the  said  Maldouen 
and  his  heirs  when  it  should  aj>pear  to  him  or  to  them  to  be  expedient, 
all  to  be  held  of  the  granter  and  his  heirs,  .  .  .  with  a  free  forestry 
of  the  said  earldom,  granted  by  the  said  King  Alexander,  our  pre- 
decessor, to  Earl  Malcolm,  predecessor  of  the  said  Malcolm  Earl  of 
Lennox."  The  charter  is  granted  "for  his  good  deeds  and  services 
often  before  rendered  to  us."  * 

In  illustration  of  Earl  Malcolm's  devotion  to  the  Church,  and  his 
veneration  for  her  saints,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  he  granted 
to  John  of  Luss  a  charter,  without  date  (1292-1333),  of  various 
rights  and  exemptions,  he  did  this  "  in  reverence  and  honour  of  our 
patron,  the  most  holy  man,  the  blessed  St.  Kessog." 2 

After  the  death  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  which  took  place  in  his 
Castle  of  Cardross,  in  the  Lennox,  on  the  7th  of  June  1329,  this  Earl 
valiantly  supported  King  David  the  Second,  Bruce's  son,  who,  when 
his  father  died,  was  a  minor  of  only  five  years  of  age,  having  been 
born  on  5th  March  1323-4.  The  war  which  his  father  had  ended  was 
renewed  in  1332  by  Edward  the  Third,  who  promised  Edward  Baliol 
assistance  in  asserting  his  claim  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  provided 
he  would  do  homage  to  him  for  it ;  and  who,  invading  Scotland 
with  an  English  fleet,  routed  the  army  of  King  David  at  Dupplin,  in 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  19  of  this  work.  3  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  21. 
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Perthshire,  upon  which  Baliol  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  24th  Sep- 
tember 1332.  Though  now  advanced  in  years,  Malcolm  Earl  of 
Lennox  personally  led  into  the  field  of  battle  the  men  of  Lennox. 
He  joined  the  army  which  Sir  Archibald  Douglas  had  assembled 
for  the  relief  of  the  garrison  of  Berwick,  then  being  besieged  by 
Edward  the  Third,  King  of  England.  On  receiving  intelligence  that 
Edward,  who  had  taken  prisoners  the  two  sons  of  Sir  William  Keith, 
the  Governor  of  the  Castle,  and  had  executed  them  in  fulfilment 
of  a  threat  which  he  had  made  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Sir  William 
to  surrender  the  castle,  the  General  of  the  Scottish  army,  enraged  at 
the  cruelty  of  Edward,  imprudently  attacked  the  English  at  Hallidon 
Hill,  near  Berwick,  and  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  in  July 
1333.  It  was  while  thus  fighting  bravely  for  the  independence 
of  his  country  that  Malcolm  Earl  of  Lennox  fell,  with  many  of  the 
nobility. 

From  that  fatal  battle  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld, 
having  made  a  safe  retreat,  secured  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  of 
which  he  was  keeper,  and  soon  after  found  means  of  transporting 
the  young  King,  who  was  only  in  his  ninth  year,  with  his  infant 
Queen,  into  France,  where  he  remained  in  safety  till  the  year  1341. 

This  Earl,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  old  Earls  of  Lennox, 
and  celebrated  as  the  comrade  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  lived  in  distracted 
and  troublous  times.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the  hardships  and 
dangers  caused  by  the  wars  of  the  succession,  and  from  them  his 
earldom  suffered   greatly,   as  indeed  the  whole  kingdom  did.      In 


evidence  of  the  great  calamities — the  desolation,  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property,  which  befell  Dumbartonshire  in  those  times,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  rental  of  the  shire,  according  to  the 
ancient  valuation,  was  £1442,  9s.  6d.,  whilst  the  valuation  as  re- 
ported to  Parliament  in  1366,  was  only  £96,  9s.  6d.  The  shire 
was  no  doubt  smaller  in  extent  at  the  latter  period  than  when  the 
ancient  valuation  Avas  made  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great 
difference  between  the  two  rentals  must  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
deterioration  in  the  value  of  property  caused  by  the  ravages  of  war. 
The  lady  whom  this  Earl  married  is  not  known.  Tradition 
assigns  a  sister  or  daughter  of  Donald  Earl  of  Mar  as  his  wife,  but 
this  is  uncertain.     He  left  two  sons. 

1.  Donald,  sixth  Earl  of  Lennox. 

2.  Murdoch.     In  a  charter  granted  by  Donald  Earl  of  Lennox  to 

Nigel  Macblare  and  Murielle,  his  spouse,  of  the  land  of  Fyn- 
wyk,  among  the  witnesses  are  Murdoch,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Lennox.1  He  obtained  from  his  brother,  Earl  Donald,  the 
lands  of  Duntreath,  in  the  parish  of  Strathblane,  as  his  patri- 
mony, but  as  he  left  no  children,  these  returned  to  the  Earls 
of  Lennox. 

1  Cartularmm  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  55. 
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VI.— DONALD,  SIXTH  EARL  OF  LENNOX. 
1333-circa  1364. 

Donald  inherited  the  earldom  on  his  father's  death  in  1333. 
Like  him,  he  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  King  David  the 
Second,  in  opposition  to  Edward  the  Third  of  England  and  Edward 
Baliol.  Having  commenced  hostilities  against  England  in  1346, 
King  David  levied  an  army  of  50,000  men,  with  which  he  ravaged 
Northumberland ;  but  surprised  by  the  English  army  he  was 
defeated,  with  the  slaughter  of  15,000  men,  and  was  himself, 
with  many  of  his  nobles,  taken  prisoner.  At  last,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  Pope,  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms 
were  commenced,  and  Donald  Earl  of  Lennox  was  one  of  the 
nobility  who,  with  other  great  men  of  Scotland,  appointed  a  Com- 
mission with  full  powers  to  treat  with  the  English  in  regard  to  the 
redemption  of  King  David,  26th  September  1357.1  Peace  was 
concluded,  and  the  King  was  allowed  to  return  home,  after  having 
been  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  English  for  eleven  years,  his 
Government  engaging  to  pay  a  hundred  thousand  merks  of  silver 
for  his  ransom. 

Earl  Donald  appears  in  the  family  writs  chiefly  as  granting 
numerous  charters.  He  granted  to  Malcolm,  son  of  Bartholomew, 
or,  in  Gaelic,  of  Farlane,  a  charter  of  one  quarter  and  half  a  quarter 

1  Bymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  vi.  p.  43. 
VOL.   I.  2  H 
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of  land,  lying  in  the  upper  carucate  or  (to  use  an  old  synonymous 
Scotch  word)  arrochar  of  Luss.1  This  Bartholomew  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Macfarlans  of  Arrochar. 

This  Earl  also  granted  a  charter  to  Gilbert  Oliphant  of  the  lands 
of  Portnellan,  Ardach,  and  Tulchane  f  a  charter  to  Malcolm,  son 
of  Duncan,  son  of  Murdoch,  of  the  half  of  the  granter's  land  of 
Eenroch  and  other  lands  ;3  another  to  Walter  Lord  of  Buchanan 
of  Drumfad  and  Kirkmichael;4  another  of  the  lands  of  Eschend, 
with  the  mill  thereof  and  the  fishing  of  the  Pott,  to  Andrew  Cun- 
ninghame  ;5  another  to  William  Galbraith  of  the  lands  of  Achref- 
moltoune  ;6  another  to  Patrick  Lindsay  of  the  lands  of  Buchnwl  ;7 
another  to  Robert  of  Dunbretan  of  the  lands  of  Bullul  ;8  and  another 
to  Walter  of  Fasselane  of  the  lands  of  Letrualt.9  These  charters  are 
without  date,  but  they  must  have  been  granted  between  the  years 
1333  and  1364,  the  period  during  which  this  Earl  enjoyed  the 
earldom. 

He  granted  to  Maurice  of  Buchanan,  son  and  heir  of  the  de- 
ceased Maurice  of  Buchanan,  a  charter,  without  date,  of  the  carucate 
of  land  called  Buchanan,  and  of  Sallechy,  with  the  power  of  holding- 
courts  to  try  cases  of  life  and  limb  on  these  lands,  provided  the  con- 
demned were  put  to  death  at  the  Earl's  gallows  of  the  Cathir.  The 
lands  were  to  be  held  of  the  granter,  for  rendering  to  the  King's 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  63.           5  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  pp. 

"-  Ibid.  p.  55.  66,  67. 

3  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  pp.  24,  25.                  6  Ibid.  p.  33.  ~  Ibid.  p.  51. 

4  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  25,  26.                                          8  Ibid.  p.  6S.  !l  Ibid.  p.  94. 
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common  army,  when  occasion  required,  one  cheese  for  each  house  in 
which  cheese  was  made  in  the  said  lands.1 

This  Earl  obtained  from  King  David  the  Second  a  charter  of 
confirmation,  dated  Perth,  2d  May  1360,  of  the  free  forestry  of  exten- 
sive lands,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  freer  forestry  by  King- 
Alexander  the  Third  in  favour  of  Malcolm,  fourth  Earl  of  Lennox.8 

Earl  Donald  died  in  or  before  the  year  1364.  This  is  proved 
by  an  indenture,  dated  20  th  November  that  year,  between  his  son- 
in-law,  Walter  of  Fasselane,  and  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  in  which  the 
said  Walter  is  designated  Earl  of  Lennox.3 

Earl  Donald  left  issue  an  only  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was 
his  sole  heiress.  At  his  death  without  issue  male  the  direct  male 
line  of  the  Lennox  family  ceased. 


VII.— MARGARET  COUNTESS  OF  LENNOX. 

WALTER  OF  FASSELANE,  LORD  OF  LENNOX. 

1364-c.  1390. 

Margaret  Countess  of  Lennox  married,  about  the  year  1344, 
Walter  of  Fasselane,  eldest  son  of  Aulay  or  Allan  of  Fasselane,  who 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  35.  by   way   of   courtesy.      In   all   the   charters 

2  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  pp.  granted  to  him  after  the  death  of  Earl  Donald, 
-.  3.  as  well  as  in  those  which  he  himself  granted, 

3  Registrum  de  Aberbrothoc,  torn.  ii.  p.  28.  so  far  as  they  have  come  under  our  notice,  he 
The  designation  of  Earl  of  Lennox  is  applied  receives  and  assumes  no  higher  title  than  that 
to  Walter  of  Fasselane  in  this  indenture  only  of  Lord  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox. 
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was  the  son  of  Aulay,  fourth  son  of  Alwin,  second  Earl  of  Lennox.] 
He  was  thus  nearly  related  to  her,  and  upon  the  death  of  Donald, 
sixth  Earl  of  Lennox,  was  the  next  heir-male.  He  continued  for 
many  years  to  possess  the  earldom,  and  in  the  charters  of  the  period 
he  is  frequently  designated  Lord  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox ;  but, 
as  already  stated,  there  is  no  instance  in  which  he  assumed  the  title 
of  Earl  himself,  and  there  is  only  one  known  case  in  which  the  title 
was  applied  to  him. 

In  the  year  1351,  he  received  from  Donald,  sixth  Earl  of 
Lennox,  the  donation  which  Malcolm  Earl  of  Lennox  had  made  to 
Avileth,  Lord  of  Fasselane,  of  the  lands  of  Keppach,  Culgrayane, 
Camceskanys,  Kirkmychell,  Airdengappil,  Ardenconvell,  Leterwald, 
Bullernok,  Fasselane,  Glenfrone,  and  Muleig,  with  all  other  lands 
and  offices  within  the  said  earldom  of  Lennox,  acquired  by  the  said 
Walter,  particularly  the  office  of  Forester  of  the  Groves  of  Lennox, 
and  that  of  Tossachiorschip  of  Lennox,  purchased  from  Patrick 
Lindsay.2 

He  also  obtained  from  Donald  Earl  of  Lennox  that  half  carucate 
of  land  called  Leterwald,  with  the  lordship  of  the  land  of  Blayr- 
woyrtan,  for  his  homage  and  service,  to  be  held  of  the  granter  and 
his  heirs ; 3  and  that  land  which  is  called  Tulewyn  (Tillychewan, 
sometimes  Tilly quhoun),  in  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  upon  the  water 
of  Leven.     In  the  latter  charter  he  is  designated  "  Walter  de  Fosse- 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  de   Levenax,  pp.  2  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  93. 

xi.,  7,  91,  92.  3  Ibid.  p.  94. 


lane,  son  and  heir  of  Anweleth  of  Fosselane." '  He  received  from  the 
same  Earl  a  gift  of  the  lands  of  Cragtrostane,  with  the  park  of 
Rossemurrys.  The  charter  by  which  this  grant  was  made  was  con- 
firmed by  King  David  the  Second,  at  Perth,  2d  May  1360. 2 

In  an  obligation  by  Malcolm  Fleming,  Lord  of  Bygar,  in  favour 
of  Robert  Lord  of  Erskine,  dated  8th  January  1368,  it  is  narrated 
that  the  said  Malcolm  Fleming,  who  held  the  land  of  Dalnotar  of  the 
Lord  of  Lennox  in  feu  and  heritage,  resigned  the  said  land  into  the 
hands  of  Walter  de  Foslayne,  Lord  of  Lennox,  for  the  infefting 
therein  of  Sir  Robert  of  Erskine  of  that  Ilk,  knight.3 

Walter  de  Fasselane,  Lord  of  Lennox,  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  Robert  the  Second  at  Scone,  on  16th  March  1371,  and 
on  the  following  day,  with  others  of  the  nobility,  swore  allegiance 
to  him  in  a  Parliament  held  at  Scone.  His  seal  was  appended  to 
the  Act  of  Settlement  of  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  4th  Aprd  1373,  by 
which  John  Earl  of  Carrick  (afterwards  Robert  the  Third,  his  name 
having  been  changed  by  a  decree  of  the  Estates,  upon  his  succeeding 
his  father)  was  declared  to  be  the  eldest  lawful  son  and  undoubted 
heir  and  successor  of  Robert  the  Second.  The  seal  is  now  lost,  but 
the  tag  to  which  it  was  affixed  remains,  with  the  name  of  Levenax 
written  upon  it. 

At  Ballach,  1373,  "Walter  of  Fosselane,  Lord  of  Levenax," 
granted  a  charter  to  Walter  of  Buchanan  of  the  land  of  Auchmarr, 
in  the  earldom   of  Lennox  and   shire  of   Stirling,   which  belonged 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  92.  -  Ibid.  p.  3.  3  Copy  Obligation. 
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to  William   Boyd,  who    resigned  the    same    in  favour  of  the  said 
Walter.1 

Among  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Earls  of  Lennox  was  that  of 
holding  weaponsehawings,  that  is,  as  Tytler  observes,  "an  armed 
muster  of  the  whole  fighting  men  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
military  exercise,  and  an  inspection  of  their  weapons." 2  At  these 
musters  vassals  were  instructed  in  the  military  art,  and  prepared 
for  service  in  the  field  of  battle.  Walter  of  Fasselane,  Lord  of 
Lennox,  obtained  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  Earls  of  Lennox,  a 
charter  by  King  Eobert  the  Second,  dated  at  Eothesay,  1st  June 
1384,  of  weaponsehawings  of  the  whole  earldom  of  Lennox,  both 
of  the  King's  own  lands  within  that  earldom,  and  of  all  other 
lands  within  it  held  of  the  King  in  chief,  or  of  others.  This  charter 
provides  that  neither  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  nor  any  others  dwelling 
within  the  earldom,  should  appear  before  the  sheriffs  upon  their 
proving  that  their  weaponschawing  had  taken  place  in  the  said 
earldom.  In  the  same  charter  a  grant  was  made  to  the  said  Walter 
and  his  heirs  of  Fasselane,  of  the  lands  of  Auchindonane  and  of 
Inverdowne,  in  pure  perpetual  alms  and  regality,  for  rendering 
annually  six  merks  sterling  of  casualties  to  the  chaplain  celebrating 
divine  service  for  the  souls  of  the  King's  predecessors,  and  for  his 
own  soul,  at  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  the  parish  church  of 
Dumbarton.3 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  cle  Leveuax,  p.  5S.  3  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  4. 

2  Tytler's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  70.  Vide  also  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  39. 
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Walter  also  received  from  King  Robert  the  Second  a  charter,  in 
which  he  is  designated  Walter  Lord  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox, 
granting  that  he  and  his  heirs,  Earls  of  Lennox,  should  enjoy  all  the 
liberties  within  that  earldom  which  he  or  his  ancestors,  Earls  of 
Lennox,  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  the  granter  or  in  the  times  of  his 
predecessors,  kings  of  Scotland.  The  charter  especially  granted  that 
should  any  man  in  that  earldom  be  arrested  by  the  sheriffs  or  their 
officials  for  the  Sheriff-court,  in  regard  to  an  action  which  ought  to 
be  tried  and  concluded  in  the  Court  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the 
Sheriff  should  immediately  liberate  any  such  person,  to  be  tried  by 
the  Earl's  Court.1 

Margaret  Countess  of  Lennox  and  Walter  of  Fasselane  were 
alive  on  19th  August  1388,  when  they  received  from  King  Robert 
the  Second  a  confirmation  of  the  liferent  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox, 
which  they  had  resigned  in  1385  in  favour  of  their  son,  Duncan. 
How  long  they  lived  after  this  date  is  uncertain.  Their  children 
were  four  sons, 

1,  Duncan,  who  became  eighth  Earl  of  Lennox  ; 

2.  Alexander ;  3.  Allan  ;  and  4.  Walter.     These  three  sons,  in  a 

charter  by  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox  to  Murdoch  de  Leky  of 
the  lands  of  Drumfad  Easter  and  Kirkmychael  Wester,  are 
designated  Duncan's  brothers.2 

O 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  6.  2  Ibid.  p.  77. 
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VIII.— DUNCAN,  EIGHTH  EAEL  OF  LENNOX. 

Circa  1385-1425. 

On  the  resignation  of  his  parents,  Walter  and  Margaret,  Duncan 
obtained  from  King  Robert  the  Second,  8th  May  1385,  a  charter  of 
the  lordship  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  and  on  19th  August  1388  he 
obtained  a  similar  charter  from  the  same  monarch,1  there  being- 
reserved  to  Walter  and  Margaret,  and  to  the  longest  liver  of  them, 
the  liferent  of  the  said  earldom.  Duncan  thus  became,  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  parents,  eighth  Earl  of  Lennox. 

He  obtained  from  King  Robert  the  Second,  5th  August  1387, 
a  charter  of  the  weaponschawing  of  the  whole  earldom  of  Len- 
nox, similar  to  what  was  granted  to  his  father,  Walter  Lord  of 
Lennox.2 

On  17th  February  1391,  Earl  Duncan  entered  into  an  indenture 
with  Robert  Stewart,  Earl  of  Fife  and  Monteith  (a  younger  brother 
of  King  Robert  the  Third,  whose  reign  had  commenced  shortly 
before),  afterwards  Duke  of  Albany  and  Governor  of  Scotland  during 
the  minority  of  King  James  the  First,  then  the  most  powerful  noble- 
man in  Scotland.  The  indenture  was  a  contract  of  marriage  between 
his  eldest  daughter,  Isabella,  and  Sir  Murdoch  Stewart,  the  Earl  of 
Fife's  eldest  son  and  heir.  By  this  contract  it  was  agreed  that  Sir 
Murdoch  Stewart  should  have  to  wife  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  to 
the   Earl   of  Lennox,   and  that  the   Earl  should  resign  his  whole 

1  Cartularium  Comitatus  cle  Levenax,  pp.  6-10.  2  Ibid.  p.  S. 
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earldom  of  Lennox  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  in  order  to  obtain 
new  infeftment  to  himself  and  the  lawful  heirs-male  of  his  own  body  ; 
whom  failing,  to  the  said  Sir  Murdoch  and  Isabella,  and  to  the 
longest  liver  of  them,  and  to  the  heirs  lawful  of  their  marriage  ; 
whom  failing,  to  the  nearest  lawful  heirs  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox. 
It  was  also  agreed,  that  should  the  Earl  of  Lennox  have  heirs-male 
of  his  body,  or  should  he  again  marry,  and  should  the  said  Earl  of 
Fife  have  a  marriageable  daughter,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  or  his  heir- 
male,  should  have  that  daughter  to  wife  ;  and  should  the  Earl  of 
Fife  have  no  daughter  to  marry,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  or  his  heir- 
male,  was  to  have  to  wife  a  next  cousin  of  the  said  Earl  of  Fife  at 
his  assignation  or  the  said  Murdoch's.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  heir-male,  should  he  have  such  an  heir, 
should  pay  to  the  Earl  of  Fife  or  Sir  Murdoch,  his  son,  2000  marks 
sterling,  of  which  sum  the  Earl  of  Fife  or  Sir  Murdoch,  his  son,  was 
to  allow  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox  1000  marks  sterling  for  the  marriage 
of  his  heir- male  or  of  himself,  provided  it  happened  in  the  manner 
before  stated.  This  indenture  was  made  at  Inchmurrin,  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.1 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Isabella,  with  Sir 
Murdoch  Stewart,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  executed  a  deed  of  settle- 
ment of  his  estate,  in  terms   of  the  indenture,   by  resigning   the 

1  Vide  vol.    ii.   of    this  work,  p.  43.      This        [p.  105],  to  have  been  then  in  the  repositories 
indenture  is  said,  by  Andrew  Stuart  in  his       of  the  Earl  of  Panmure. 
History    of   the   Stuarts  published   in    1798 
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earldom,  in  the  presence  of  several  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  into  the 
hands  of  King  Robert  the  Third,  who,  by  a  charter,  dated  at  Dun- 
fermline, 8th  November,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  [1392],  recon- 
veyed  the  whole  to  Earl  Duncan  and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body  ; 
whom  failing,  to  Murdoch  Stewart,  the  King's  dearest  cousin,  and  to 
Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Earl,  and  the  longest  liver  of  them,  and 
to  the  heirs  of  their  marriage  ;  whom  failing,  to  the  lawful  and 
nearest  heirs  of  the  said  Duncan  whomsoever,  to  be  held  of  the 
granter  and  his  heirs.1 

Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox  granted,  28th  October  1393,  to  John 
Kennedy,  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Buchmonyn,  in  the  earldom  of 
Lennox  and  shire  of  Stirling.2  He  also  granted,  21st  January  1394, 
to  Walter  of  Buchanan,  the  land  of  Ladlewn.3  Both  these  charters 
are  dated  at  Inchmurrin. 

In  the  year  1411  the  Earl  of  Lennox  renewed  the  entail  before 
mentioned  to  the  same  series  of  heirs.  From  this  entail  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  heirs  of  line  were  excluded  from  succeeding  to  the 
earldom  of  Lennox  so  long  as  there  remained  any  lawful  heir-male 
of  the  Earl's  own  body. 

The  Earl  had  no  heir-male  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  marrying 
with  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Fife  in  terms  of  the  preceding  contract. 
The  marriage  of  Murdoch  and  Isabella,  who  had  four  sons,  promised 
to  unite  into  one  family  the  earldoms  of  Lennox,  Fife,  and  Menteith. 

1   Vide  voL  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  49. 

-  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  Levenax,  p.  ii.  3  Ibid.  p.  59. 
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This  alliance  of  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox  with  the  house  of  Albany, 
made  the  Earl  one  of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  of  the  kingdom, 
but  it  ultimately  proved  the  ruin  of  his  house. 

Eobert  Earl  of  Fife  continued  to  manage  the  public  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Eobert  the  Third, 
who,  from  his  bodily  infirmities  and  inferior  mental  capacity, 
was  ill  qualified  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
and  who  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Albany  at  the 
same  time  that  he  created  his  own  son,  Prince  David,  Duke  of 
Rothesay.  On  the  death  of  King  Robert,  predeceased  by  Rothesay, 
Albany  became  Regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  King- 
James  the  First  and  his  long  captivity  in  England,  and  held  that 
office  till  his  death,  on  3d  September  1420,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-one  years. 

Murdoch,  who  inherited  his  father's  estates  and  title  of  Duke 
of  Albany,  succeeded  him  also  as  Regent  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
now  that  Earl  Duncan  became  involved  in  misfortune.  Nearly 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
Murdoch  Stewart,  and  during  that  long  and  distracted  period  so 
little  does  he  appear  to  have  been  concerned  in  public  affairs,  civil 
or  military,  or  to  have  entangled  himself  with  the  factions  by  which 
the  kingdom  was  embroiled,  that  his  name  occurs  only  in  connexion 
with  the  granting  of  charters  and  other  private  transactions  relating 
to  his  feudal  rights  as  Earl  of  Lennox.  There  is,  however,  one 
marked  exception  to  the  privacy  and  retirement  of  Earl  Duncan. 
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His  name  appears  first  in  the  list  of  the  nobles  who  met  and  con- 
gratulated King  James  at  Durham  on  his  return  to  his  native  land. 

Duke  Murdoch,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
who,  during  his  regency,  had  become  impatient  for  the  return  of  their 
long  absent  sovereign,  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  King  James 
the  First  from  his  captivity  in  England  to  the  possession  of  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  Having  called  an  assembly  of  the  Estates, 
he  persuaded  them  to  despatch  ambassadors  to  England  to  negotiate 
with  the  English  Court  for  the  restoration  of  the  Scottish  King. 
Arrangements  for  his  release  having  been  made,  King  James  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1424,  after  an  exile  of  nineteen  years.  Murdoch 
performed  the  ceremony  of  placing  him  on  the  throne  at  his  corona- 
tion at  Scone,  on  20th  April  that  year,  amidst  the  universal  rejoicings 
of  the  kingdom.  On  that  auspicious  occasion  the  King  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Alexander  Stewart,  son  of  Duke 
Murdoch. 

But  James  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  when  he  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  the  House  of  Albany,  and  in  its  destruction  the 
House  of  Lennox  was  involved.  The  scaffold  flowed  with  the  blood 
of  these  illustrious  and  powerful  houses.  What  the  crimes  were 
which  they  had  committed,  or  with  which  they  were  charged,  that 
drew  upon  them  this  terrible  doom,  we  are  not  informed  in  any  of 
our  old  records.  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany  may  have  been  too 
powerful  as  a  subject.  Suspicions,  well  or  ill  founded,  may  have  been 
entertained  of  his  ambitious  intentions  against  his  sovereign,  or  he 
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may  have  been  engaged  in  some  secret  plots  of  a  treasonable  nature, 
or  his  usurpation  of  the  regency  after  his  father's  death — for  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  appointed  like  his  father  to  that  post  by 
Parliament — may  have  been  construed  into  treason  ;  and  Duncan 
Earl  of  Lennox  may  have  been  implicated  with  his  son-indaw. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  cruel  fate 
which  now  overtook  the  House  of  Albany  is  rather  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  inexorable  exasperation  which  had  long  rankled  in  the  breast 
of  King  James  against  that  house,  but  to  which  he  could  not  till 
now  give  effect.  He  was  inspired,  it  is  probable,  with  a  thirst  of 
revenge  on  the  House  of  Albany  from  the  remembrance  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  first  captivity  in  England,  and  with  its 
long  continuance.  Robert  Earl  of  Fife,  to  whose  charge  his  brother, 
King  Robert  the  Third,  had  committed  his  son,  David,  carried,  it 
is  said,  the  young  Prince  to  the  Castle  of  Falkland,  where  he  brought 
him  to  the  grave  by  the  lingering  process  of  starvation,  a  crime  of 
which  he  denied  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  he  was  guilty  when 
the  father  charged  him  with  it,  and  of  which  he  was  acquitted  at 
the  time  by  the  Parliament ;  and  there  certainly  exists  no  evidence 
of  his  having  perpetrated  so  atrocious  a  deed.  Afraid,  however,  of 
the  power  and  ambition  of  his  brother,  King  Robert  the  Third,  to 
secure  the  safety  of  his  youngest  son,  James,  then  only  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  purposed  to  send  him  to  France.  But  the  vessel  in 
which  the  Prince  had  embarked  for  that  kingdom  was  unfortunately 
driven  by  a  storm  on  the  English  coast.    He  accordingly  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  English,  and,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  truce 
between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  at  that  time,  he  was 
detained  by  Henry  King  of  England.  On  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence, the  father,  in  the  agony  of  Iris  grief,  abstained  from  every 
kind  of  food,  and  died  in  three  days  at  Rothesay,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute, 
on  the  4th  of  April  1406.  Remembering  these  circumstances,  and 
attributing  his  protracted  captivity  in  England  to  the  selfish  and 
powerful  intrigues  of  Eobert  Earl  of  Fife,  whom  he  regarded  as 
intent  only  on  the  aggrandizement  of  his  house,  James,  in  his 
captivity,  silently  brooded  over  the  wrongs  he  believed  he  had 
received  from  the  house  of  Albany,  and  determined  on  destroying  it 
whenever  he  should  have  an  opportunity.  Robert  Duke  of  Albany, 
the  chief  culprit,  had  died  some  years  before  King  James's  return, 
and  thus  escaped  the  vengeance  which  had  been  meditated  against 
him  :  but  his  son,  Murdoch,  who  had  been  ransomed  from  captivity 
at  his  father's  death  to  occupy  the  post  of  Regent,  while  James,  the 
lawful  sovereign,  was  doomed  to  remain  in  England,  still  survived, 
and  upon  him  and  his  sons  the  King  might  gratify  his  passion  for 
revenge.  This  may  account  for  the  suddenness  and  implacability 
with  which,  on  his  liberation  and  accession  to  his  throne,  King- 
James's  fury  burst  forth  against  so  powerful  a  family  as  that  of 
Albany.  He  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  its  exter- 
mination. Another  motive  by  which  he  was  impelled  might  be  his 
intention  to  overawe  the  nobility,  and  to  diminish  their  overgrown 
power,  while  he  consolidated  that  of  the  Crown. 
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Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany,  his  wife  Isabella,  their  two  sons 
Walter  and  Sir  Alexander,  and  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  along  with 
twenty-six  of  the  chief  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  were  speedily 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  Murdoch  was  incarcerated,  first  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Carlaverock,  in 
Dumfriesshire  ;  Walter,  his  son,  in  the  Castle  of  the  Bass  ;  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  in  the  Castle  of  Dunbar ;  whilst  the  Duchess  Isabella,  who,  on 
the  same  day  on  which  her  husband  was  made  a  prisoner,  was  seized 
in  their  Castle  of  Doune,  in  Menteith,  carried  to  Dunbar,  and  after- 
wards imprisoned  in  Tantallon  Castle,  in  East  Lothian.  James 
Stewart,  the  second  son  of  Albany,  escaped  arrest.  Driven  to 
desperation,  and  hoping  to  prevent  the  entire  ruin  of  his  family,  or 
at  least  to  avenge  the  injuries  done  to  them,  he  collected  a  band  of 
armed  retainers,  with  whom  he  sacked  the  town  of  Dumbarton, 
and  reduced  it  to  ashes,  the  Kind's  uncle,  Sir  John  Stewart  of 
Dundonald,  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  being  killed  at 
the  same  time.  James  Stewart  then  fled  to  Ireland  ;  but  a  horrible 
fate  awaited  five  of  his  accomplices,  who,  being  apprehended,  were 
torn  in  pieces  by  horses  at  Stirling,  after  the  execution  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  Alexander,  his  son,  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox. 

Walter  Stewart,  eldest  son  of  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany,  was  the 
first  who  was  brought  to  trial.  On  24th  May  1425,  in  the  Palace  of 
Stirling,  a  Court  was  held  for  his  trial  before  a  jury,  composed  of  the 
principal  nobles  and  barons  of  the  kingdom,  among  whom  were  seven 
of  the  twenty-six  who,  by  the  orders  of  the  King,  had  been  arrested 
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when  Albany  and  ins  sons  were  made  prisoners.  The  Court  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  King  in  person,  as  if  with  the  design  of  overawing 
the  jury,  and  preventing  them  from  acquitting  those  to  whom  he 
attributed  his  protracted  captivity  in  England,  and  the  misgovernment 
of  the  kingdom  during  that  period.  Xo  record  of  the  trial  has  been 
preserved.  An  ancient  chronicler  says  that  the  crime  of  Walter 
Stewart  was  that  "  de  roboria,' ""'  which  could  not  have  been  robbery 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  may  have  been  the  appropriation  or  spolia- 
tion of  the  crown  lands.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  was  immediately 
conducted  from  the  Court  to  an  eminence  in  front  of  the  Castle, 
siornificantly  called  Heading  HilL  where  he  was  beheaded. 

The  pathetic  ballad  of  "  Childe  Waters  "  is  believed  to  be  founded 
on  his  execution. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  Alexander,  another  of 
his  sons,  and  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  were  in  like  manner  tried,  and 
found  guiltv.  Thev  were  immediately  led  forth,  and  executed  at 
the  same  place.  "'"'  From  this  elevated  position,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  '•'  Duke  Murdoch  might  cast  his  last  look  upon  the  fertile  and 
romantic  territory  of  Menteith,  which  formed  part  of  his  family 
estates,  and  distinguish  in  the  distance  the  stately  Castle  of  Doune, 
which  emulated  the  magnificence  of  palaces,  and  had  been  his  own 
vice-re^al  residence."2  These  hastv  and  ruthless  executions  excited 
among  the  people  universal  compassion.  The  almost  gigantic  stature 
Df  Albanv  and  his  sons,  with  their  noble  appearance  and  bearing,  con- 

1  Seofclehronicon  MS.  -  Sir  Walter  Scott's  History  of  Scotland. 
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tributed  to  produce  the  admiration  which  mingled  with  the  people's 
sympathy.  The  venerable  aspect  and  grey  hairs  of  Duncan  Earl 
of  Lennox,  who  was  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  especially  inspired 
the  spectators  with  sentiments  of  compassion,  and  they  instinctively 
revolted  from  the  relentless  severity  that  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  abridging  the  short  span  of  life,  which,  according  to  the 
course  of  nature,  could  remain  to  the  aged  Earl. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox,  his  son-in-law,  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  the  two  sons  of  that  Duke,  Walter  and  Alexander,  were  interred 
in  the  Church  of  the  Blackfriars  of  Stirring,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  High  Altar,  on  which  their  figures  and  arms  were  depicted.1 

The  vast  estates  of  Albany  were  forfeited  and  annexed  to  the 
Crown ;  but,  what  is  surprising  and  not  easy  to  be  explained,  in 
an  age  when  the  Crown  was  sufficiently  inclined  to  aggrandize  itself 
by  its  rapacity  on  the  nobles,  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  were 
not  forfeited.2 

After  these  executions,  the  King's  thirst  for  blood  appears  to 
have  been  slaked ;  for  the  barons  who  had  been  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned along  with  Albany  were  then  set  at  liberty. 

Of  these  cruel  tragedies  King  James  was  afterwards  reminded, 
when  he  was  assassinated  in  1437,  as  he  sat  with  the  Queen  at 
supper  in  his  bedchamber  in  the  Convent  of  the  Dominicans,   at 

1  Seotichronicon.  Tytler,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  History  of 

-  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  History  of  Scotland.  Scotland,   fell  into  the  same  error,   tint  he 

says    that    Earl   Duncan  was  forfeited,  and  corrected  it  in  subsequent  editions. 

his  possessions  annexed  to  the  Crown.     Mr. 
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Perth,  by  the  chief  conspirator,  Sir  Robert  Graham,  who  had  been 
arrested  with  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  and. who,  though  he  had  been 
set  at  liberty,  seems  ever  after  to  have  regarded  the  King  with 
mortal  hatred.  "  Thow  cruell  tirant,"  said  Graham  to  him,  "thou 
hadest  nevyr  mercy  of  Lordes  borne  of  thy  blode,  ne  of  non  other 
gentilman  that  came  yn  thy  dawnger.  Therfor  no  mercy  shalt  thow 
have  here."  x 

Earl  Duncan  married  a  lady  whose  Christian  name  was  Elen 
or  Helene,  but  whose  sirname  has  not  been  ascertained.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband  for  ten  years,  and  died  in  or  shortly  before  the 
year  1434.  This  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of  an  exchequer  roll, 
containing  the  account  of  the  chamberlain  for  the  earldoms  of  Len- 
nox and  Menteith  for  that  year.2  It  includes  the  payment  of 
£29,  6s.  8d.,  made  to  Lady  Isabella  Duchess  of  Albany,  junior,  by 
assignation  of  the  King  ;  and  also  the  payment  of  £7,  6s.  8d.,  made 
to  Lady  Elen  Countess  lately  (comitisse  quondam)  of  Leuenax  by 
assignation  of  the  King.  The  name  of  Helen  Countess  of  Lennox, 
the  wife  of  Earl  Duncan,  occurs  in  a  charter  of  mortification  granted 
by  Duchess  Isabella,  16th  September  1447,  to  Sir  John  Achinros 
and  his  successors,  chaplains  of  certain  lands,  for  saying  masses  for 
the  souls  of  various  friends  and  relatives,  among  whom  is  included 
the  soul  of  Helen,  her  mother.  This  charter,  the  substance  of  which 
is  afterwards  given,  and  which  has  never  before  been  brought  to 

1  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  4to,  Lon-  3  No.   183,  H.M.  General   Register  House, 

<lon,  1797,  vol.  i.  p.  470.  Edinburgh. 
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light,  proves  that  Countess  Helen  was  the  spouse  of  Earl  Duncan 
and  the  mother  of  Isabella  Duchess  of  Albany.1 

Earl  Duncan  had,  by  his  Countess  Helen,  three  daughters  :— 
1.  Isabella  Countess  of  Lennox  and  Duchess  of  Albany,  of  whom  a 
memoir  is  afterwards  given  ;  2.  Elizabeth  ;  and  3.  Margaret. 

Whether  Elizabeth  or  Margaret  was  the  second  daughter  of  Earl 
Duncan  in  point  of  seniority  is  a  question  which  has  frequently 
been  discussed.  This  question  is  considered  under  the  section  on 
the  Partition  of  the  Lennox,  where  the  grounds  on  which  we  con- 
clude that  Elizabeth  was  the  second  daughter,  and  Margaret  the 
youngest,  are  particularly  stated. 

About  the  time  that  her  sister,  Isabella,  was  married  to  Murdoch, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Albany,  Elizabeth  married  Sir  John  Stewart, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of  Darnley,  who  was  de- 
scended from  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  ancestor  of  the  Royal 
House  of  Stewart.  Sir  John  Stewart,  upon  his  father's  death,  which 
took  place  before  5th  May  1404,  succeeded  to  large  estates.  In  the 
year  1420,  he  went  with  the  Earls  of  Buchan  and  Wigton  to  France, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Scottish  troops,  for  the  assistance  of 
Charles,  then  Dauphin,  afterwards  King  Charles  the  Seventh  of  France; 
and  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  military  abilities  and 
bravery.  He  obtained  from  King  Charles  the  Seventh  several  grants. 
The  first  dated  23d  April  1421,  gave  him  the  lands  and  Chatellerie  of 

1   Riddell  (in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Law  and       chequer  Roll  quoted  above,  could  pronounce 
Practice  of  Scottish   Peerages,  p.  625),  who       only  on  the  probability  of  these  facts. 
had  not  seen  this  charter,  hut  only  the  Ex- 
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Concressault,  in  the  province  of  Berry ;  the  second,  dated  2  2d  March 
1422-3,  granted  him  a  pension  of  2000  livres  a  year,  and  the  lands 
of  Aubigny,  of  which  he  was  created  Seigneur ;  the  third  conferred 
on  him,  in  January  1-425-6,  the  title  of  Comte  d'Evreux,  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  the  fourth,  dated  4th  February  1427-8,  granted  to  him 
and  to  his  descendants  permission  to  carry  the  arms  of  France 
quartered  with  his  own,  in  remembrance  of  the  signal  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  French  King.  All  these  grants  are  registered 
in  the  Chambre  cles  Comptes,  at  Paris.1  In  the  year  1425,  he  was 
despatched  by  the  French  Court  to  the  Court  of  Scotland,  to  nego- 
tiate a  marriaoe  between  Margaret,  daughter  of  Kinw  James  the 
First  of  Scotland,  then  an  infant,  and  Louis  of  Anjou,  also  an 
infant,  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  renew  the  ancient 
league  of  friendship  between  the  two  kingdoms ; 2  an  alliance 
which  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  Princess  Margaret  ultimately 
became  Queen  of  France.  He  was  again  sent  to  Scotland  on 
the  same  embassy  in  1429.3  In  that  year  he  returned  to  France, 
and,  as  Constable  of  the  Scottish  army,  brought  the  timely  assist- 
ance of  400  horse  to  the  French,  who  were  then  defending  the 
town  of  Orleans  against  the  English,  by  whom  it  was  besieged.  Sally- 
ing forth  with  a  body  of  French  to  attack  the  Engbsh,  Sir  John 
Stewart  and  his  men  were  put  to  flight  by  the  English,  and  sustained 
a  loss  of  more  than  400  men.     Among  the  killed  was  the  gallant 

1   Andrew  Stuart's  Genealogical  History  of  -  Fordun  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S4  ;    Tytler, 

the  Stewarts,  pp.  117,  141,  144.  vol.  iii.  p.  S3.  3  Tytler,  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 
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knight  of  Darnley,  who,  coming  to  the  relief  of  his  brother,  Sir 
William  Stewart  of  Castlemilk,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  extricated  him  from  danger,  and  though  himself  wounded, 
made  a  most  persevering  resistance,  till,  surrounded  by  the  enemy 
and  covered  with  wounds,  he  sunk  to  the  ground.1 

Lady  Elizabeth  Lennox  appears  to  have  died  before  her  sister, 
Lady  Isabella.  By  her  husband,  the  Lord  of  Darnley,  she  had  three 
sons,  Sir  Alan,  who  succeeded  to  the  Darnley  estates  on  the  death 
of  his  father ;  Alexander,  who  died  without  male  issue ;  and  John, 
who,  going  to  France,  acquired  the  D'Aubigny  estates,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son,  Bernault  or  Bernard,  who  was  famed  for  his 
martial  achievements  in  France.  Bernard's  testament,  made  8th  June 
1508,  is  printed  in  volume  second  of  this  work;  and  also  a  letter 
from  King  James  the  Fourth  to  Anne,  Queen  of  France,  dated  2  2d  of 
the  same  month,  in  reference  to  his  death.2  Sir  Alan,  the  eldest  son, 
was  treacherously  slain,  near  Linlithgow,  in  1439,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Boyd  of  Kilmarnock.  Boyd  was  killed,  in  retaliation,  by  Alexander 
Stewart,  the  brother  of  Sir  Alan.  Sir  Alan's  eldest  son,  Sir  John 
Stewart  of  Darnley,  was  created  Lord  Darnley  between  July  1460  and 
July  1461.  On  23d  July  1473,  he  was  served  heir  to  his  great- 
grandfather, Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  the  half  of  the  earldom  of 
Lennox,  and  in  the  principal  messuage  of  the  earldom.  He  then 
assumed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Lennox.  A  Memoir  of  him  as  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Lennox  is  afterwards  given. 

1  Miqueot's  History  of  the  Siege  of  Orleans,  quoted  in  Andrew  Stuart's  Genealogical  History 
of  the  Stewarts,  p.  157.  2  Pp.  186,  346. 
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3.  Lady  Margaret  Lennox,  the  third  daughter  of  Earl  Duncan, 
married  Eobert  Menteith  of  Rusky,  in  the  earldom  of  Menteith,  in 
the  year  1392.  On  25th  July  that  year,  Robert  Menteith  made  a 
settlement  upon  her  of  some  of  his  lands,  in  reference  to  their 
nuptials,1  and  they  were  publicly  married  soon  after.  At  Inckrnurrin, 
on  29th  March  1403,  he  granted  to  her  a  charter  of  his  lands  of 
Ardewnane,  Strathachi  and  Ardmernak,  in  name  of  dowry,  for  her 
lifetime.2  He  died  before  the  year  1411,  when  a  second  marriage 
of  Lady  Margaret  was  in  treaty. 

John  of  Colquhoun,  Lord  of  Luss,  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  binding  himself  to  marry  the  Earl's  daughter, 
Margaret,  within  the  term  of  two  years,  if  the  Earl  would  free  him 
from  his  maritage.  The  Earl  offered  to  do  so,  and  took  instru- 
ments on  23d  April  141 1.3     This  marriage,  however,  never  took  place. 

Lady  Margaret  Lennox  or  Menteith  was  alive  in  the  year  1451, 
when  she  was  a  consenter  to  a  charter  granted  by  her  sister,  the 
Duchess  Isabella,  to  the  Dominican  Convent  at  Glasgow,  of  the 
lands  of  Balylogan,  afterwards  more  fully  quoted,  dated  18  th  May 
that  year.  By  her  husband  Lady  Margaret  had  a  son,  Murdoch 
Menteith  of  Rusky,  who,  as  eldest  son  to  the  late  Robert  of  Menteith 
of  Rusky,  was,  as  an  official  testificate,  dated  24th  April  1446,  bears, 
infefted  in  the  lands  of  Rusky,  Thorn  and  Lanerky,  within  the 
bailiary  of  Menteith.4     Murdoch  died  before  13th  July  1454.    In  an 

'   Montrose  Charter-chest,  quoted  by  Rid-  -    Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  56. 

dell  in   his   Additional    Remarks   upon   the  3   Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

question  of  the  Lennox  or  Rusky  P^epresen-  4  Haldane  Charter-chest,  quoted  by  Ridded, 

tation.  p.  105.  ut  supra,  p.  107. 
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entry  in  an  exchequer  roll  between  21st  July  1451  and  that  date, 
it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  charge  for  the  rents  of  the  lands  of  the 
tenantry  of  Ardewnane,  in  the  hands  of  the  King  in  ward,  by  the 
death  of  Murdoch  of  Menteith.1  Murdoch  married  Christian,  daughter 
of  Sir  David  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Athole. 
By  her  he  had  a  son,  Patrick,  and  two  daughters.  Patrick  died 
during  the  lifetime  of  Isabella  Countess  of  Lennox.  The  daughters 
were  Agnes  and  Elizabeth. 

Agnes,  the  eldest  daughter,  about  the  year  1460,  married  John 
Haldane  of  Gleneagles.  She  obtained,  28th  April  1456,  a  special 
retour  as  heir  of  the  late  Patrick  Menteith,  her  brother,  in  Eusky.2 
As  instructed  in  an  instrument  dated  11th  March  1471,  she  obtained 
a  brief  from  Chancery,  upon  the  lands,  superiorities,  annual  rents 
and  offices  of  the  earldom  of  Levenax,  with  the  view  of  her  being 
served  heir  to  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox.  But  nothing  farther  followed, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Avandale.3  No  such 
claim  was  ever  made  by  Agnes's  sister,  Elizabeth ;  and  when  subse- 
cpiently,  on  4th  November  1473,  Elizabeth  was  served  heir  of  her 
great-grandfather,  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  she  was  only  retoured  in 
the  lands  and  annual  rents  in  the  earldom  of  Lennox,4  which  goes  to 
show  that  she  was  younger  than  Agnes.  Agnes  Menteith  obtained, 
27th  April  1473,  as  heir  of  Murdoch  Menteith,  her  father,  the  half 
of  the  lands  of  Ardewnane.     The  retour  contains  a  reference  to  Dame 

1  Riddell,  ut  supra,  p.  108.  3  Riddell,  ut  supra,  p.  42. 

-  Haldane   Charter-chest,  quoted   by  Rid-  4  Merchiston   Papers   in  Napier's    History 

dell,  ut  supra,  p.  108.  of  the  Partition  of  the  Lennox,  p.  27. 
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Christian  Murray  as  being  then  dead.1  The  eldest  son  of  Agnes  by 
John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles  was  John  Haldane  of  Rusky,  who,  at 
Dumbarton,  4th  November  1473,  was  served  heir  to  his  great- 
grandmother's  father,  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  the  fourth  part 
of  the  earldom  of  Lennox. 

Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of  Murdoch  of  Menteith,  mar- 
ried John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  ancestor  of  John  Napier  of  Mer- 
chiston,  inventor  of  logarithms.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  her 
brother  Patrick  she  was  a  minor,  and  her  estates,  therefore,  feE,  accord- 
ing to  feudal  law,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  sovereign,  King 
James  the  Second.  The  maritagium  of  Elizabeth  of  Menteith, 
daughter  of  the  late  Murdoch  of  Menteith,  and  sister  and  one  of 
the  heirs  of  the  late  Patrick  of  Menteith  of  Rusky,  was  bestowed  by 
that  monarch,  26th  March  1455,  upon  John  Napier,  apparent  of 
Merchiston,  who  married  her  about  that  time.2 

1  Itiddell,  ut  supra,  p.  108.  in  her  half  of  the  lands  of  Inehvinanrusky,  le 

2  Elizabeth  Menteith  survived  her  husband,  Tor,  Auchinglact,  Dargaucht,  Innermassery, 
John  Napier,  as  appears  from  a  precept  of  Garffray,  Cragtarsynt,  Glenmakinvrche,  Stron- 
sasine  granted  by  her  at  Edinburgh,  on  30th  lonage,  Glentarsynt,  Stronafyneand,  Garf- 
June  1494,  as  "  Domiaa  de  Rusky,"  and  quhory,  Clanehaige,  lying  in  the  shire  of 
spouse  of  the  late  ("  quondam  ")  John  Napier  Argyll ;  and  also  in  her  half  of  the  lands  of 
of  Merchiston,  with  consent  of  Archibald  Ardmarnok,  in  the  bailiary  of  Cowale. — [Ori- 
Napier  of  Merchiston,  her  son  and  apparent  ginal  Precept  in  Argyll  Charter- chest.] 

heir,  for  infefting  Archibald  Earl  of  Argyll 


LADY  ISABELLA  LENNOX,  BY  MARRIAGE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY, 

AND  COUNTESS  OF  LENNOX  IN  HER  OWN  RIGHT. 

1425-c.  1460. 

MURDOCH  DUKE  OF  ALBANY  HER  HUSBAND. 

After  the  entail  in  1392,  before  mentioned,  Lady  Isabella  being 
the  apparent  heiress  of  her  father  in  the  event  of  his  leaving  no 
heirs-male,  of  which  there  was  no  immediate  prospect,  the  vassals  of 
the  earldom  of  Lennox  considered  it  necessary  to  obtain  from  her  a 
confirmation  of  the  charters  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  her 
father,  Earl  Duncan.  There  were  many  cases  in  which  she  granted 
such  confirmations.  She  confirmed,  25th  August  1423,  a  charter 
granted  by  her  father,  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  to  William  Lord 
of  Graham,  of  numerous  lands,  in  the  earldom  of  Lennox.  In  this 
confirmation  she  is  designated  Isabella  Stewart,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Countess  of  Fife  and  Menteith,  and  heiress  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox, 
and  it  was  granted,  with  consent  of  her  husband  Murdoch,  Duke  of 
Albany  and  Governor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  of  their  son 
and  heir,  Walter  Stewart.1 

Naturally  of  a  strong  mind,  a  reserved  disposition,  and  dignified 
demeanour,  Lady  Isabella  bore  with  much  equanimity  the  sudden 
and  crushing  calamities  which  befell  her  house.  Buchanan  has  re- 
corded that  the  incensed  monarch,  after  he  had  avenged  himself  on 
the  houses  of  Albany  and  Lennox,  sent  to  her  the  bloody  heads  of 

1  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  iii.  No.  83. 
VOL.  I.  2  L 
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her  dearest  relatives,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  overwhelming  agony  of 
grief  she  might  divulge  secrets  by  which  he  might  vindicate  his  own 
conduct.  But  the  only  words  she  uttered  at  the  spectacle  were,  that 
if  they  were  guilty  the  King  had  acted  wisely  and  had  done  justice. 
One  would  fain  hope  that  this  was  too  savage  an  action  to  be 
attributed  to  James,  who,  though  resentful,  was  a  man  of  a  refined 
mind ;  and  yet  a  monarch  who  had  punished  the  accomplices  of 
Lord  James  Stewart,  son  of  the  Countess  Isabella,  by  causing  them  to 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  horses,  could  hardly  be  pronounced  incapable 
of  even  that  atrocious  deed. 

The  Duchess-Countess  Isabella  met  with  rigorous  treatment 
when  the  storm  burst  over  the  heads  of  her  devoted  family.  How 
long  she  remained  imprisoned  in  Tantallon  Castle  is  uncertain.  She 
was  eventually  permitted  to  assume  and  to  enjoy  the  honours  and 
earldom  of  Lennox.  Though  the  King  had  sent  a  force  to  besiege 
the  Castle  of  Inchmurrin  in  Lochlomond,  the  principal  messuage  of 
the  earldom  of  Lennox,  which  surrendered  to  him,  8th  June  1425, 
Isabella  was,  notwithstanding,  allowed,  after  her  release,  to  retire 
to  that  castle  and  to  make  it  her  family  residence ;  and  here  she 
remained  in  desolate  widowhood  till  her  death.  Of  her  habits 
during  the  long  period  that  she  lived  in  this  retirement  little  is 
known.  But  she  appears  to  have  occupied  herself  in  works  of  piety 
and  beneficence. 

Her  only  surviving  son,  Lord  James  Stewart,  had  fled  to 
Ireland,  as  has  been  stated,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
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life.  He  died  before  the  month  of  May  1451,  leaving  no  legitimate 
children,  but  several  illegitimate  sons,  three  of  whom  afterwards 
came  over  to  Scotland,  and  were  legitimated  by  King  James  the 
Third,1  in  the  year  1479. 

Though  Isabella  was  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  earldom 
of  Lennox,  no  feudal  title  appears  to  have  been  made  up  by  her 
under  the  regulating  charter  of  the  earldom,  which  provided  that  it 
should  be  inherited  by  heirs-female,  in  the  event  of  the  failing  of 
heirs-male  of  Earl  Duncan  ;  for  in  the  retour  of  John  Lord  Darnley, 
dated  23d  July  1473,  as  heir  of  his  great-grandfather,  Duncan  Earl 
of  Lennox,  to  the  one-half  of  the  earldom  and  to  the  principal 
messuage,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  Lennox  estates  had  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  King  forty-eight  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  non-entry  of  any  heir  since  the  death  of  Earl  Duncan,  in  the 
year  1425. 2  From  this  it  is  evident  that  during  all  that  time  they 
did  not  form  part  of  the  Crown  lands,  and  that  the  only  right  which 
the  King  had  in  them  was  simply  the  feudal  right  of  the  Crown  in 
lands  into  which  the  heir  had  not  entered.  It  farther  appears, 
from  the  affirmation  in  the  retour  that  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox 
died  "at  the  peace  and  faith  of  our  Lord  the  King,"  that  the 
earldom  of  Lennox  had  not  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown  on  his  con- 
demnation. 

While  King  James  the  First,  the  author  of  all  her  misfortunes, 
was  alive,  Isabella  was  probably  not  without  apprehensions  that  he 

1  Act  of  Legitimation  in  B,egister  of  the  Great  Seal.  2    Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  96. 
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might  throw  obstacles  in  her  way,  if  she  attempted  to  complete  her 
titles  to  the  earldom  of  Lennox  in  feudal  form.  At  the  time  of  his 
assassination  on  the  20th  or  21st  of  February  1436-7,  she  had  been 
eleven  years  in  possession  of  the  earldom,  and  she  subsequently 
neglected  to  complete  her  titles,  though  she  might  have  done  so  with- 
out opposition  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second,  or  in  that  of 
King  James  the  Third,  who  regarded  with  sympathy  the  descendants 
of  the  house  of  Albany  and  of  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox. 

At  her  island  castle  of  Inchmurrin,  in  Lochlomond,  she  con- 
tinued to  exercise  her  feudal  rights  as  Countess  of  Lennox,  by 
granting  charters  to  her  vassals,  though  no  charters  of  hers  of 
that  description  before  the  death  of  King  James  the  First  have 
come  under  our  notice,  but  such  charters  may  still  exist  in  unex- 
plored repositories.  During  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second, 
numerous  charters  were  granted  by  her,  in  the  years  1440,  1444, 
1449,  and  1451,  dated  at  Inchmurrin,  and  bearing  with  punctilious 
ceremony  the  high  titles  which  belonged  to  her  by  birth  and 
marriage — Duchess  of  Albany  and  Countess  of  Levenax.  About  the 
year  1440,  she  granted  to  Donald  Patrick  a  charter  of  a  tenement 
of  houses  and  some  land  adjoining,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
churchyard  of  Drymen,  etc.,  the  grantee  being  bound  to  provide  a 
stable  for  the  Duchess's  and  her  successors'  horses  whenever  they  came 
to  Drymen,  and  also  lodging  and  fire  for  poor  people,  as  had  been 
done  by  former  Earls  of  Lennox.  Among  the  witnesses  to  this 
charter  is  Andrew  Stewart  of  Albany,   afterwards  Lord  Avandale, 
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natural  son  of  Lord  James  Stewart,  son  of  the  Countess.1  In  1444, 
as  before  stated,  she  confirmed  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Ballegrochyr 
to  her  brother,  Donald  Lennox. 

She  granted  a  charter,  dated  at  Inchmurrin,  15th  February  1445, 
to  William  of  Edmonstoun,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  of  Edmon- 
stoun,  knight,  Lord  of  Collodene,  and  to  Matilda  Stewart,  his  spouse,  of 
her  whole  lands  of  Duntreff,  Dungoyok,  Blargen,  etc.,  in  her  earldom 
of  Lennox,  within  the  shire  of  Stirling,  to  be  held  by  them  and  the 
longer  liver  of  them,  and  to  the  heirs  of  their  marriage  ;  whom  fail- 
ing, to  Sir  Andrew  Stewart,  knight,  the  granter's  grandson,  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body  ;  whom  failing,  to  Alan  Stewart,  her  grand- 
son, and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  whom  failing,  to  Sir  Murdoch 
Stewart,  knight,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  whom  all  failing,  to 
return  to  her  and  her  just  heirs.  Among  the  witnesses  were  James 
Stewart,  Arthur  Stewart,  Walter  Stewart,  the  granter's  grandsons, 
and  Master  William  of  Levenax,  her  brother. 

To  this  charter  is  attached  the  seal  of  Lennox  impaling  Albany, 
composed,  in  the  upper  portion,  of  the  left  half  of  Stewart  of  Albany, 
a  fess  cheque  with  a  label  in  chief,  and  in  the  lower  a  lion  rampant 
of  the  earldom  of  Fife,  held  by  the  Duke  of  Albany,  her  husband, 
with  the  legend  in  the  circumference.  The  hearts  on  each  side,  and 
the  tire,  are  merely  incidental.  The  seal,  and  also  the  deed,  are  in 
fine  preservation.2 

1  Case  of  Margaret  Lennox  of  Woodhead,  2  Original  Charter  in  the  Dimtreath  Charter- 
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The  Duchess  Isabella's  munificence  in  the  support  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  of  her  country  at  the  time,  is  attested  by 
various  deeds  still  extant. 

She  granted  a  charter  of  mortification,  dated  16th  September 
1447,  in  favour  of  Sir  John  of  Achinros  and  his  successors,  chaplains, 
of  the  lands  of  Bullernokbeg  and  Knokdonie  Barbour,  with  four  bolls 
of  meal  yearly,  to  be  uplifted  forth  of  her  mill  of  Leterrowald,  upon 
the  water  of  Altdaronych,  in  pure  alms,  for  saying  three  masses  at 
least  every  week  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Medan,  situated  in  the  kirk- 
yard  of  the  kirk  of  Rossneth,  and  three  masses  every  Sunday  and 
on  every  double  holiday  for  the  souls  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  his 
ancestors  and  successors,  kings  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  souls  of 
Walter,  Alan's  son,  her  grandfather,  the  Lord  of  Fosselane,  Duncan 
Earl  of  Lennox,  her  father,  and  his  ancestors  and  successors,  Earls 
of  Lennox,  the  soul  of  Helene,  her  mother,  and  of  her  bairns,  parents, 
friends,  and  of  all  the  faithful.  These  lands  were  formerly  mortified 
to  the  said  chapel  of  St.  Medan  and  St.  Bean,  to  divine  service  in 
general.  This  charter  is  sealed  by  her  seal  and  by  that  of  her 
grand-nephew,  John  Stewart  of  Darnley.1 

John  Stewart  of  Darnley,  afterwards  ninth  Earl  of  Lennox,  who 
was  the  grandson  of  Isabella's  sister  Elizabeth,  had  by  this  time  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estates  of  Darnley,  his  father  having  been  killed  in  1439. 

The  Duchess  Isabella  also  mortified  the  lands  of  Balylogan,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilmaronock,  to  the  Convent  of  the  Dominicans  or  Black- 

1  Old  Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's  Writs  at  Buchanan. 
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friars  at  Glasgow.  In  the  charter  of  mortification,  which  is  dated  at 
her  manor  of  Inchmurrin,  18th  May  1451,  she  is  designated  Isabella 
Duchess  of  Albany  and  Countess  of  Lennox.  It  proceeds  in  these 
terms, — "  Know  ye  that,  with  the  consent  and  assent  of  our  dearest 
sister-german,  Margaret,  spouse  of  the  deceased  Lord  of  Rusky,  we 
have  given,  and  for  the  sake  of  charity  have  granted,  and  by  this  our 
present  charter  have  confirmed  in  perpetuity,  to  the  honour  and  praise 
of  God  Almighty,  and  to  the  glory  of  his  mother,  the  blessed  Mary, 
everlasting  virgin,  of  the  holy  archangel  Michael,  of  Saint  Dominic, 
and  all  the  saints,  to  our  dear  brothers,  John  of  Govane,  Prior  of  the 
Preaching  Friars  of  Glasgow,  and  his  successors,  for  the  welfare  of 
our  soul,  and  for  that  of  our  dearest  spouse,  of  blessed  memory,  Sir 
Murdoch,  Lord  Duke  of  Albany,  and  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
Sir  Duncan,  Earl  of  Lennox,  our  progenitor,  and  for  the  souls  of 
Walter,  James,  and  Alexander,  our  deceased  sons,  and  for  the  souls 
of  all  who  have  died  in  the  faith,  etc.,  our  lands  of  Kilmaronock, 
within  our  earldom  of  Lennox,  to  be  held  of  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever 
in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  with  all  the  pertinents,  freedoms  and 
liberties  belonging  to  these  lands."  The  charter  was  witnessed  by 
Murdoch,  Arthur,  and  Eobert  Stewart  of  Albany,  three  of  the  ille- 
gitimate sons  of  the  Duchess's  son  James,  whom  it  is  probable  she 
had  brought  up  with  her  at  Inchmurrin  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  and  retained  in  her  service.  To  it  are  appended  the  seal  of 
the  Duchess,  and  that  "  of  our  said  dearest  sister."  * 

1  Original  Charter  in  Archives  of  the  College  of  Glasgow. 
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From  this  charter  it  is  evident  that  the  Duchess's  son  James, 
who  at  the  time  when  it  was  made  was  dead,  had  left  no  lawful 
children.  The  reason  for  Margaret's  being  made  a  consenter  to  this 
deed  is  not  stated,  but  it  probably  was  not  only  because  she 
concurred  in  the  object  of  the  endowment,  but  because  her 'sister 
Elizabeth  was  by  this  time  deceased.  Margaret  must  then  have  been 
far  advanced  in  years. 

Isabella  also  purposed  to  erect  and  endow  a  collegiate  church 
at  Dumbarton,  like  other  churches  of  this  description,  which  were 
instituted  for  performing  divine  service,  and  singing  masses  for 
the  souls  of  the  founders  and  patrons,  or  their  friends.  It  was  to 
consist  of  a  provost  and  several  prebendaries. 

On  being  acquainted  with  her  purpose  of  erecting  and  endowing 
such  a  church,  the  Town-Council  of  Dumbarton  readily  accepted 
her  proposal.  This  they  did  in  an  agreement  dated  11th  May 
1453,  by  which  they  confirmed  to  her  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
situated  in  the  burgh  of  Dumbarton,  of  which  they  were  patrons, 
with  its  lands,  rents,  and  patronage,  for  her  college  to  be  erected  in 
that  chapel ;  and  on  the  following  day  she  bound  herself  that  as  they 
had  done  so  she  would  renounce  the  chapel  with  the  patronage,  lands, 
and  rents  thereof  to  the  Council,  if  the  said  erection  did  not  take 
place.     Both  these  documents  have  been  already  given.1 

It  is  here  to  be  noticed  that  Isabella's  sister  Margaret  is  not 
introduced  in  the  transactions  connected  with  the  endowment  of  a 

1  Vide  pp.  86,  87. 
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collegiate  cliurcli  at  Dumbarton  as  consenting  thereto,  as  she  had 
done  to  the  mortification  of  the  lands  of  Balylogan,  made  by  Isabella 
to  the  Dominican  convent  of  Glasgow,  two  years  before. 

To  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Dumbarton,  which  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Patrick  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  Isabella  gifted  various  lands,1  com- 
prising some  in  Strathblane,  and  also  the  lands  of  Stuckroger,  Fork- 
inch,  Balernicbeg,  and  Knockdownie-Barber,  etc.  In  her  munificence 
she  founded  three  churches  in  Lennox  ;  one  at  Fintray,  another  at 
Strathblane,  and  a  third  at  Bonhill. 

The  Duchess  was  alive  in  1456,  as  appears  from  one  of  the 
Chamberlain's  accounts  from  16th  July  1455  to  7th  October  1456, 
which  records  that  a  precept  of  sasine,  which  had  been  issued  from 
Chancery,  for  infefting  the  heir  of  the  lands  of  Glorat  in  the  earldom 
of  Lennox,  had  not  been  executed  and  the  heir  entered,  though  the 
relief-duty  had  been  paid ;  and  that  the  old  Countess  of  Lennox 
continued  to  receive  the  farms  of  these  lands,  and  not  the  King,  in 
regard  to  which  his  Majesty  was  to  be  consulted.2  In  another  account 
of  the  Chamberlain,  between  9th  July  1459  and  25th  June  1460,  it 
is  stated  that  the  account  is  not  charged  with  the  farms  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Lennox,  inasmuch  as  the  King  had  assigned  them  for  build- 
ing the  castle  of  Stirling.3  Isabella,  it  is  evident,  was  then  dead, 
having  probably  died  in  the  year  1460,  or  shortly  before,  when  King 
James  the  Second  availed  himself  of  his  feudal  casualty  of  non-  entry. 

1  Keith's     Scottish     Bishops,     Edinburgh,  2  Chamberlain  Rolls  in  H.M.  General  Ke- 

1S24,  pp.  465,  408.  gister  House,  Edinburgh.  3  Ibid. 
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That  she  died  about  that  time,  may  be  concluded  also  from  the  fact, 
that  it  was  in  1460  that  John  Lord  Darnley,  the  grandson  of  Isa- 
bella's sister  Elizabeth,  by  a  notarial  instrument,  dated  16  th  December 
that  year,  requested  Lord  Avandale,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  to  issue 
letters  for  serving  him  as  one  of  the  heirs-general  of  Earl  Duncan,  his 
great-grandfather,  in  half  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox.1 

Isabella  had   to   Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.     The  sons  were — 

1.  Robert,  who  died  before  his  father,  without  issue. 

2.  Sir  Walter,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  executed  at  Stirling.2 
A  marriage  between  him  and  Janet  Erskine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Erskine,  knight,  having  been  contemplated,  they  ob- 
tained, in  consequence  of  their  being  related  to  each  other  in 
the  third  degree  of  consanguinity,  a  papal  dispensation  for  their 
marriage  from  Pope  Martin  the  Fifth,  dated  Rome,  St.  Peter's, 
the  6th  of  the  Kalends  (27th)  of  May  1421.3  Whether  or  not 
this  marriage  was  completed  is  uncertain.  But  if  it  was,  Sir 
Walter  left  no  issue  to  contest  the  representation  of  the  earldom 
and  honours  of  Lennox. 

3.  Sir  James,  whose  escape  from  the  fury  of  King  James  the 
First,  when  his  elder  and  younger  brothers  were  arrested  and 
executed,  and  whose  desperate  adventures  after  their  execu- 
tion, have  been   before    narrated.     He   fled  to  Ireland,    and 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  73.  3  Stuart's    Genealogical    History    of    the 

3  Pp.  255,  256.  Stewarts,  p.  451. 


there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  before  the 
month  of  May  1451,  leaving  no  legitimate  children.  By  a 
lady  of  the  family  of  MacDonald  he  had  seven  illegitimate 
sons,  including — 1.  Andrew  Stewart,  Lord  Avandale,  of  whom 
a  memoir  is  afterwards  given ;  2.  Murdoch  ;  3.  Arthur ;  4. 
Robert  j1  and  5.  Walter.  Three  of  these  children,  Andrew, 
Arthur,  and  Walter,  were  legitimated  by  King  James  the  Third 
in  the  year  1479  ;  and  they  became  the  founders  of  the  noble 
families  of  Avandale,  Ochiltree,  and  Castle  Stewart.  Sir  James 
of  Albany  had  also  a  natural  daughter,  Matilda,  who  married 
William  Edmonstone  of  Duntreath. 

4.  Sir  Alexander,  who  was  also  beheaded  at  Stirling.2  Walter, 
James,  and  Alexander  are  mentioned  in  the  mortification  of 
the  lands  of  Balylogan,  previously  noticed. 

The  two  daughters  were — 1.  Marjory,  who  married  Duncan  Camp- 
bell of  Lochaw  and  Argyll,  who  was  created  in  1455  a  Lord 
of  Parliament,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Campbell.  He  was 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Argyll  and  Breadalbane.  2.  Isabella, 
who  married  Sir  Walter  Buchanan  of  that  Ilk,  in  the  county 
of  Stirling. 

1  P.  271.  3  P.  256.  . 


ANDREW  STEWAET,  LOED  AVANDALE, 

Natural  Grandson  of  Isabella  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Liferenter  of 
the  Earldom  of  Lennox  from  1471  to  1488. 

Andrew  Stewart,  the  eldest  natural  son  of  Sir  James  Stewart, 
third  son  of  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany,  by  his  Countess,  Isabella, 
eldest  daughter  of  Duncan,  eighth  Earl  of  Lennox,  would  have  in- 
herited the  estates  and  honours  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox,  had  he 
been  the  legitimate  son  of  his  father.  But  his  illegitimacy  prevented 
his  succession  to  the  estates  and  honours,  which  were  limited  to  the 
legitimate  heirs.  He  was,  however,  successful  in  obtaining  the  life- 
rent of  the  Lennox  estates. 

Commiserating  the  calamitous  fate  of  the  descendants  of  Mur- 
doch Duke  of  Albany,  King  James  the  Second  restored  them  from 
banishment ;  and  receiving  Andrew,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Stewart, 
into  his  service,  he  gave  him  an  education  suitable  to  the  rank  of 
his  ancestors,  and  not  content  with  the  learning  to  be  acquired  in 
his  native  country,  sent  him  to  some  of  the  Universities  of  England. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland,  Andrew  was  appointed  by  the  King 
gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  and  invested  with  the  rank  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  when  gifted,  in  the  year  1456,  with  the  barony  of 
Avandale,  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  which  had  recently 
become  the  property  of  the  Crown  by  forfeiture  in  the  year  1455, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Avandale. 
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About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  Warden  of  the  East  Marches 
of  the  Scottish  frontiers  towards  England,  in  place  of  George,  fourth 
Earl  of  Angus  ;  an  office  which  he  held  till  the  death  of  King  James 
the  Second. 

Andrew  Lord  of  Avandale  appears  as  one  of  the  Scottish  guar- 
dians of  the  truce  between  Scotland  and  England,  ratified  11th  June 
1459.1 

After  the  accession  of  King  James  the  Third,  when  a  child  of 
only  eight  years  of  age,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1460,  Lord 
Avandale  was  made  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland, — an  office 
which  he  occupied  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-three  years, — in  the 
room  of  George  Shoreswood,  Bishop  of  Brechin.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  ambassadors  who  were  to  proceed  to 
England  to  settle  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
violation  of  the  truce  recently  concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

Lord  Avandale  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency  by  whom, 
on  the  accession  of  King  James  the  Third  to  the  throne,  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  administered.  The  only  historian  by 
whom  this  is  asserted  is  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  but  the  accu- 
racy of  the  assertion  is  undoubted.  In  a  charter  under  the  Great 
Seal,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  1st  March  1459-60,  Andrew  Lord  Avan- 
dale, guardian  of  the  King,  is  a  witness.2  That  he  was  Chancellor 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Third,  and  not 
Lord  Boyd,  as  Buchanan  affirms,  is  proved  from  a  charter  by  that 

1  Eymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  xi.  pp.  389,  398.  -  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  v.  No.  90. 


monarch  under  the  Great  Seal,  to  Patrick  Buchanan  of  that  Ilk, 
dated  23d  January  1461,  to  which  Andrew  Lord  Avandale,  Chan- 
cellor, is  a.  witness.1 

The  other  Lords  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  regency 
were  Lord  Boyd,  Bishop  Kennedy  of  St.  Andrews,  Bishop  Muirhead 
of  Glasgow,  Bishop  Raulston  of  Dunkeld,  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  Lords 
Graham  and  Kennedy. 

Brought  up  partially  at  Inchmurrin  with  his  grandmother, 
Isabella  Duchess  of  Albany  and  Countess  of  Lennox,  as  were  perhaps 
also  some  of  his  brothers,  Lord  Avandale  was  familiar  with  the 
Lennox  district.  When  he  had  risen  to  a  position  of  great  honour 
and  power  in  the  State,  inflamed  by  ambition,  and  coveting  the 
earldom  of  Lennox,  he  long  obstructed,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
the  partition  of  that  vast  inheritance  among  the  rightful  heirs,  upon 
the  death  of  his  grandmother,  Duchess  Isabella,  in  1460.  From  his 
power  as  Chancellor,  and  from  the  King's  minority,  it  was  not 
difficult  for  him  to  accomplish  this  object.  He  probably  hoped  that 
at  some  future  time  he  would  succeed  in  appropriating  to  himself 
that  earldom  ;  nor  in  that  age  was  illegitimacy  always  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  succession,  if  the  aspirant  was  sufficiently  powerful. 

In  the  year  1465  Lord  Avandale  was  associated  with  Bishop 
Muirhead  of  Glasgow,  Bishop  Spence  of  Aberdeen,  Dr.  Archibald 
Crawfurd,  abbot  of  Holyroodhouse,  Mr.  James  Lindsay,  provost  of 
Lincluden,  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  Lord  Livingstone,  and  Sir  Alexander 

1  Charter  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
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Boyd,  knight,  as  ambassadors,  in  concluding,  on  1st  June,  at  York, 
with  certain  English  ambassadors,  a  truce  with  England,  which  was 
to  last  for  fifteen  years.1 

By  the  Parliament  which  assembled  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1467,  Lord  AvandaleVas  appointed,  with  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow  and 
Murray,  the  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Arran,  Mr.  Martin  Wan,  the  King's 
almoner  and  confessor,  Mr.  Gilbert  Rerick,  archdeacon  of  Glasgow, 
David  Crichton  of  Cranston,  and  John  Shaw  of  Hally,  to  proceed  on 
an  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Denmark,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a 
marriage  between  King  James  the  Third,  who  had  not  yet  completed 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Christiern 
the  Third,  King  of  Denmark,  who  was  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age. 
Should  they  fail  of  success  in  Denmark,  their  commission  empowered 
them  to  visit  the  Courts  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Burgundy,  Brit- 
tany, or  Savoy,  on  the  same  matrimonial  errand.  They  set  sail  for 
Copenhagen ;  and,  succeeding  in  their  embassy,  they  brought  with 
them  to  Scotland  the  youthful  bride,  attended  by  a  brilliant  train  of 
Danish  nobles.  They  landed  at  Leith  in  July  1469  ;  and  soon  after 
the  marriage  was  solemnized  with  much  splendour  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Holyrood. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  Lord  Avandale,  in  reward  for  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  King  James  the  Third  and  to 
his  father,  obtained  from  the  former  a  grant  of  the  whole  earldom 
of  Lennox   for   life,   by   a   charter,   dated    4th   May    1471.      The 

1  Rymer's  Fcedera,  torn.  ii.  p.  525. 


principal  part  of  the  charter,  translated  from  the  original  Latin  into 
English,  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

James,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Scots,  to  all  upright  men  of 
his  whole  land,  clergy  and  laity,  Greeting  :  Know  ye  that  we,  for  the 
singular  favour,  zeal,  and  affection  which  we  bear  towards  our  well  be- 
loved cousin  and  Chancellor,  Andrew  Lord  Avandale,  and  for  his  ser- 
vice to  our  late  progenitor  and  to  us,  rendered  and  to  be  rendered, 
have  given,  granted,  and  by  the  presents  have  confirmed,  to  the  be- 
loved Andrew  Lord  Avandale,  our  Chancellor,  all  and  sundry  the  lands, 
rents,  and  profits  of  the  whole  and  entire  earldom  of  Lennox,  with 
the  tenants,  tenandries,  and  pertinents  of  the  same,  lying  within  our 
shire  of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton  :  To  be  held  and  had,  the  whole  and 
entire  foresaid  lands,  rents,  and  profits  of  the  said  earldom  of  Lennox, 
with  the  tenants,  tenandries,  and  pertinents,  by  the  said  Andrew  Lord 
Avandale,  for  all  the  time  of  his  life.  ...  In  testimon)*"  of  which 
thing  we  command  our  great  seal  to  be  affixed  to  our  present  letters, 
along  with  the  attachment  of  our  secret  seal  formerly  appended,  .  .  . 
the  fourth  day  of  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  of  ths  Lord  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  of  our  reign  the  eleventh.1 
This  grant  was  certainly  made  to  Lord  Avandale  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  rights  of  the  lawful  heirs.  The  King  had  no  power 
to  bestow  this  earldom  as  a  gift,  for  sentence  of  forfeiture  had  not 
been  passed  upon  it  on  the  execution  of  Duncan,  eighth  Earl  of  Len- 
nox, by  King  James  the  First.     Isabella,  his  eldest  daughter,  Avas 

1  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  vii.  No.  193. 
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allowed  to  reside  at  Inchmurrin,  one  of  its  principal  messuages,  and  she 
granted  charters  and  other  legal  titles  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  estates.  How  far  she  enjoyed  its  revenues  does  not  appear. 
She,  indeed,  never  made  up  her  titles,  as  if  apprehensive  that  had  she 
attempted  to  do  so  her  right  might  have  been  questioned,  and  that 
the  earldom,  though  sentence  of  forfeiture  had  never  been  passed 
upon  it,  was  still  liable  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown  for  the  offences 
for  which  her  father  had  been  executed.  In  consequence,  then,  of 
her  non- entry,  the  earldom  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 
In  the  charter  restoring,  after  her  death,  the  earldom  to  the  lawful 
heirs,  it  is  said  to  have  remained  in  the  King's  hands  from  the  death 
of  Earl  Duncan  in  1425  to  1473,  a  period  of  48  years.  But  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  King  simply  as  the  feudal  lord  superior,  through 
the  non-entry  of  the  lawful  heir,  not  as  the  absolute  property  of  the 
Crown.  To  bestow  it,  therefore,  as  a  gift  was  ultra  vires  of  the  Crown. 
Yet  such  was  the  power  of  Avandale  as  Lord  Chancellor,  that  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  not  indeed  the  earldom  itself,  but  a  liferent 
of  it,  which  it  was  equally  incompetent  for  the  Crown  to  bestow. 

A  portion  of  the  Lennox  was  previously  given  in  1445,  as  we 
have  seen  before,1  to  William  Edmonstone  of  Duntreath  and  his 
spouse,  Matilda  Stewart,  a  natural  daughter  of  Avandale's  father, 
to  be  held  by  them  and  the  longer  liver  of  them,  and  to  the  heirs  of 
their  marriage,  whom  failing,  to  Sir  Andrew  Stewart,  knight,  after- 
wards Lord  Avandale. 

1  Vide  p.  269. 
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It  was  important  for  Avandale  to  consolidate  the  grant  made 
to  him  of  the  liferent  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox.  Being  made  in 
the  minority  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  there  was  this  obvious  danger, 
that  when  the  King  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
could,  by  the  then  existing  law,  revoke  the  grant,  a  measure  which 
the  lawful  heirs  would  press  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Avandale, 
therefore,  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  to  his  settling  his  estate  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  chose — for  he  had  no  children, — and  that  his  brothers, 
who  were  also  illegitimate,  might  be  legitimated,  and  have  the 
right  of  succession  to  his  estates,  obtained  letters  of  legitimation 
from  the  Crown,  28th  August  1472.1 

On  17  th  April  1479  he  again  recerved  letters  of  legitimation  for 
himself  and  his  brothers,  Arthur  and  Walter  Stewart,  from  King 
James  the  Third,  whereby,  notwithstanding  their  bastardy,  they  ob- 
tained right  to  exercise  full  liberty  to  prosecute  suits  in  courts  of  law, 
and  were  rendered  capable  of  enjoying  all  offices  and  liberties,  as  if 
they  had  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  Full  power  was  granted  to 
Arthur  Stewart  to  succeed  Andrew  Lord  Avandale  in  his  lands  and 
lordship  of  Avandale,  and  to  Walter  Stewart  to  succeed  Andrew 
or  Arthur  in  that  lordship,  and  in  all  their  other  lands.  To  each  of 
the  brothers  was  also  given  full  power,  whether  in  health  or  in 
sickness,  freely  to  dispone  their  lands,  rents,  possessions,  and  goods, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  to  whomsoever  they  chose.      And  the 
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King  renounced  and  conceded  to  each  of  them  all  right  and  privi- 
lege granted  to  the  Crown  by  the  laws,  to  their  lands  and  goods, 
which  were  to  be  enjoyed  and  disponed  by  them  as  freely  in  all 
respects  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  lawful  marriage.1 

While  the  different  Lennox  heirs  were  disputing  their  abstract 
rights,  Lord  Avandale  quietly  enjoyed  the  whole  earldom  of  Lennox 
for  seventeen  years — from  1471  till  his  death  in  1488 — and  when  he 
permitted  the  heirs  at  last  to  expede  services  to  their  ancestor  Earl 
Duncan,  it  was  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Edmonstone,  were  to  remain  in  full  possession  of  their  life- 
rents. If  Avandale  ever  intended  to  convert  his  liferent  right  in 
the  earldom  into  an  heritable  right  descendible  to  his  own  heirs,  he 
did  not  succeed  in  his  object,  although  the  legitimation  of  himself 
and  his  heirs  from  their  bastardy,  and  other  circumstances,  seem 
to  favour  the  idea  that  he  had  an  eye  to  the  full  acquisition  of  the 
earldom  for  himself  and  his  heirs. 

When  Alexander  Duke  of  Albany  became  disaffected  towards 
his  brother  King  James  the  Third,  Avandale  maintained  his  loyalty. 
The  Duke  retreated  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  where  he  concentrated 
his  forces,  and  Avandale  was  despatched  by  the  King  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  force  to  besiege  the  castle.  After  a  siege  of  several 
months,  the  governor  and  garrison,  who  had  made  a  valiant  defence, 
were  compelled  to  abdicate.  Avandale,  on  taking  possession  of  the 
castle,  found  that  the  governor  and  the  most  of  the  garrison,  taking 

1  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  printed  in  Crawford's  Officers  of  State  in  Scotland,  p.  435. 


advantage  of  their  communication  with  the  sea,  had  escaped  in  boats 
and  sought  refuge  in  England. 

A  conspiracy  having  been  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Albany  and 
Edward  the  Fourth,  King  of  England,  for  the  dethronement  of  King 
James  the  Third,  and  for  placing  Albany  on  the  Scottish  throne,  the 
Earl  of  Angus  induced  many  of  the  leading  barons  to  join  with  him 
in  opposing  the  King,  with  the  simple  object,  as  he  set  forth,  of  com- 
pleting the  destruction  of  the  King's  favourites,  but  with  the  secret 
intention  of  forwarding  that  conspiracy.  They  made  the  King  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  But  these  barons,  on  learning 
what  Angus  had  concealed  from  them,  that  his  ulterior  design  was  to 
dethrone  King  James  and  to  place  the  Duke  of  Albany  upon  the 
throne,  withdrew  from  him,  and  collected  an  army  near  Haddington 
to  oppose  his  treasonable  intentions. 

In  these  circumstances  Chancellor  Avandale  evinced  a  strong 
disposition  to  settle  internal  differences  and  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  contending  parties  in  the  state  without  bloodshed.  He 
was  appointed,  with  William,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  James, 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  Colin  Earl  of  Argyll,  to  negotiate  a  union  between 
the  King's  party  and  those  barons,  and  to  arrange  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  his  royal  brother.  As  the  King 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  they  could  not  act  under 
a  commission  from  him ;  but  they  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  2d  August  1482,  engaging 
that  if  he  kept  true  and  faithful  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  King 
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James,  and  his  succession,  and  kept  faith  with  them  and  the  other 
Lords  of  the  realm,  they  and  these  other  Lords  would  secure  him 
from  bodily  harm,  and  cause  their  sovereign  Lord  freely  to  grant  to 
him  all  his  lands,  heritages,  strengths,  houses,  and  offices  which  he 
possessed  on  the  day  of  his  last  departure  from  Scotland,  and  to  give 
to  him,  and  the  persons  with  him  whom  he  would  name  and  desire 
(except  those  specially  excepted  by  the  King  before,  by  open  procla- 
mation made  in  his  last  Parliament),  full  remission  of  all  crimes  com- 
mitted by  him  or  them,  as  well  in  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  Scotland 
as  other  offences,  and  should  cause  all  the  premises  to  be  ratified 
by  the  King  and  his  Three  Estates  in  the  next  Parliament.1 

The  Duke  of  Albany,  desirous  to  escape  from  a  perilous  position, 
was  willing  to  take  advantage  of  these  conciliatory  offers.  But  he 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  returned  to  his  allegiance,  though  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  done  so.  Avowedly  to  liberate  the  King,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  Edinburgh  castle,  which  was  held  by  the  Earls  of  Athole 
and  Buchan,  he  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  which  was  surrendered  to 
him,  and  the  King  fell  into  his  hands.  Albany  now,  with  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nobility,  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  whilst 
the  King  was  under  a  restraint  more  intolerable  than  ever.  Lord 
Avandale  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office  of  Chancellor,  which  was 
conferred  upon  Laing,  Bishop  of  Glasgow.2 

He,  however,  still  continued  to  be  of  great  service  to  his 
sovereign.     The  Duke  of  Albany  having,  in  1483,  renewed  his  nego- 

1  E,ymer's  Fcedera,  under  the  year  15S2.  2  Ty  tier's  History,  vol.  iii.  pp.  392-394. 


tiations  with  England  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland  and  his  establish- 
ment on  the  Scottish  throne,  Lord  Avandale,  to  strengthen  Bang 
James,  was  sent,  along  with  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  Schevez,  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  Lords  Glammis  and  Fleming,  Dr.  Alexander  Inglis, 
dean  of  Dunkeld,  Dr.  John  Ireland,  rector  of  Hawick,  on  an  embassy 
to  France,  to  renew  the  ancient  league  with  that  kingdom.  The 
league  was  sworn  to  and  sealed  by  Charles  the  Eighth  at  Paris,  9  th 
July  1484,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  solemnities  as 
were  used  by  King  James  in  presence  of  the  French  ambassador  at 
Edinburgh.1 

Lord  Avandale  was  also  one  of  the  Scottish  plenipotentiaries  at 
Nottingham  in  1484,  by  whom  a  truce  for  three  years  was  concluded 
between  Scotland  and  England,  extending  from  29th  September  that 
year  to  29th  September  148 1. 2 

Richard  the  Third,  who,  on  the  death  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
had  usurped  the  English  throne,  was  inclined,  in  the  critical  state  of 
his  own  affairs,  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  Scotland,  and 
these  changes  in  England  first  weakened  and  ultimately  overthrew 
the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

In  the  Parliaments  subsequently  held  during  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  Third,  Lord  Avandale  was  present. 
There  is  no  ground  for  affirming,  as  has  been  done  by  some  historians, 
that  he  joined  with  those  Lords  who  took  up  arms  against  James 
the  Third.     He  died  between  11th  March  1487-8,  and   12th  July 

1  Crawfurd's  Officers  of  State,  p.  45.  2  Ibid.  pp.  38,  45. 
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1488,  much  about  the  same  time  with  the  King,  who  was  slain 
on  11th  June  of  that  year.  He  was  witness  to  a  charter  by  King 
James  the  Third,  bearing  the  first  of  these  dates,1 — the  last  instance 
in  which  we  have  found  his  name  in  any  public  or  private  record ;  and 
on  the  second  of  these  dates  his  successor,  Alexander  Stewart  of  Avan- 
dale,  appears  as  a  witness  to  a  proclamation  to  be  immediately  referred 
to.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Lord  Avandale,  by  which  the  earl- 
dom of  Lennox  was  relieved  from  the  burden  of  his  liferent,  Elizabeth 
Menteith,  relict  of  John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  on  12th  July  1488, 
obtained  a  decreet  of  the  Lords  of  Privy  Council,  securing  to  her  the 
fourth  part  of  the  Lennox  ;  and  to  the  proclamation  of  royal  letters, 
in  terms  of  this  decreet,  Alexander  Stewart  of  Avandale  is  a  witness. 
Lord  Avandale  left  his  landed  estate  of  Avandale  to  Alexander 
Stewart  of  Morphy,  his  nephew,  but  his  dignity  of  Lord  Avandale 
became  extinct.  Alexander  Stewart  of  Avandale  sat  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  King  James  the  Fourth,  held  in  October  1488,  as  a 
commoner  and  not  as  a  peer.  He  is  not  ranked  among  the  Lords  of 
Parliament,  but  is  placed  after  the  Masters,  the  eldest  sons  of  earls,  and 
in  one  roll  is  simply  designated  Alexander  Stewart  of  Avandale,  and 
in  another  the  Laird  of  Avandale.2  By  King  James  the  Fourth  he 
was  created  a  peer  in  1503  with  the  title  of  Lord  Avandale.  His 
name  appears  among  the  lords  barons  in  the  roll  of  the  Parliaments 
11th  March  1503-4,  and  3d  February  1505-6.3 

1  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  x.  No.  136.  3  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 

2  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.       pp.  239,  247,  263. 
pp.  200,  212. 
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Among  the  Co-heies  after  the  death  of  the  Duchess-Countess  Isabella 
in  1460,  and  of  Lord  Avandale,  the  Liferenter  of  the  Lennox, 
in  1488. 

Had  Isabella's  two  sisters,  Ladies  Elizabeth  and  Margaret,  sur- 
vived her,  the  earldom  of  Lennox  would,  upon  her  death,  have  been 
divided  equally  between  them  as  co-heiresses,  but  as  they  were 
then  dead  it  was  divided  among  their  representatives.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Lady  Elizabeth  inherited  her  portion,  which  was  the 
one-half,  without  division.  The  representatives  of  Lady  Margaret 
were  two,  and  among  them  her  one-half  was  equally  divided,  each 
thus  obtaining  one-fourth  part  of  the  entire  earldom.  The  earldom 
of  Lennox  was  thus  divided  into  three  parts,  the  one  part  being 
equal  to  the  other  two. 

1.  The  first  co-heir  was  John  Stewart  of  Darnley,  who  was 
created  Lord  Darnley,  as  before  mentioned.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Darnley,  Seigneur  d'Aubigny,  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Lennox  or  Stewart,  his  wife,  second  daughter  of  Duncan, 
eighth  Earl  of  Lennox.  That  Elizabeth  was  the  second  daughter  and 
Margaret  the  youngest  may  be  concluded  from  the  circumstance  that 
while  Isabella  is  specially  named  as  the  eldest,  Elizabeth  is  named 
apparently  in  order  of  seniority  before  Margaret,  in  the  contract  of 
marriage  between  Isabella  and  Murdoch,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albany. 
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John  Lord  Darnley  was  thus  the  great-grandson  of  Earl  Duncan,  and 
being  the  representative  of  his  grandmother,  Lady  Elizabeth,  he  in- 
herited her  share,  that  is,  the  one-half  of  the  earldom,  without  division. 

Even  at  the  early  date  of  1438  the  claim  of  the  Darnley  family 
to  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  failing  the  Duchess  Isabella,  was  referred 
to  in  formal  deeds  as  a  matter  of  right.  Thus,  in  the  contract  for 
the  marriage  of  John  Stewart,  son  and  heir  of  Alan  Stewart,  Lord  of 
Darnley,  and  Margaret  Montgomery,  in  1438,  reference  is  made  to 
the  contemplated  recovery  by  the  father  of  the  estates  of  Lennox.1 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Isabella  Countess  of  Lennox  in 
1460,  John  Lord  of  Darnley  took  measures  for  obtaining  possession 
of  the  half  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  to  which  he  was  entitled.  He 
presented  two  petitions  to  Andrew  Stewart,  Lord  Avandale,  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  praying  that  he  would  grant  him  letters  from  the 
Chancery,  addressed  to  the  sheriffs  of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  for 
making  inquiry  as  to  what  lands  and  annual  rents  the  deceased 
Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  father  of  Elizabeth  of  Lennox,  his  grand- 
mother, died  vested  and  seized  of,  and  whether  he  (John  Stewart)  was 
one  of  the  heirs-portioners  of  Earl  Duncan.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
promised  that  he  would  give  an  early  answer.  Upon  this  John 
Stewart,  Lord  of  Darnley,  by  his  brother,  Alexander  Stewart,  took 
instruments,  which  bear  the  date  of  the  16th  of  December  1460.2 

Not  obtaining  brieves  from  the  King's  Chancery  for  serving 
him   heir,   as  he  requested,  Lord   Darnley  presented  a  petition  to 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  68.  2  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
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King  James  the  Third  and  the  Parliament,  complaining  that  though 
he  had  been  constantly  endeavouring,  since  the  decease  of  his 
Majesty's  progenitor,  to  obtain  letters  from  the  Chancery  in  conformity 
with  his  petitions  in  regard  to  the  lands  of  the  half  of  the  earldom  of 
Lennox,  yet  these  had  not  been  expeded,  and  praying  that  he  might 
have  such  "  couresabill  breves"  in  regard  to  these  lands,  for  which  he 
offered  to  maintain,  at  his  own  expense,  a  hundred  spears  and  a 
hundred  bows  duly  boddin  for  a  year,  in  whatever  part  of  the  realm 
the  King  should  charge  him,  for  resisting  his  Majesty's  rebels  and 
enemies  whomsoever.  On  this  John  Lord  Darnley  took  an  instru- 
ment, on  12th  October  1463.1 

Ten  years  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Isabella  Countess  of  Lennox 
before  Lord  Darnley  could  obtain  even  civil  possession  by  sasine  of 
the  half  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox. 

2.  The  second  heir-portioner  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox  was 
Agnes  Menteith  or  Haldane.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mur- 
doch Menteith  of  Eusky,  the  son  of  Lady  Margaret  Lennox  or 
Menteith,  third  daughter  of  Duncan,  eighth  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  her 
husband,  Eobert  Menteith  of  Eusky,  as  already  stated.  Agnes  Men- 
teith was  thus  great  grand-daughter  of  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox.  She 
married  John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles. 

3.  The  third  co-heir  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox  was  Elizabeth 
Menteith  or  Napier,  second  daughter  of  the  same  Murdoch  Menteith 
of  Eusky,  and  the  wife  of  John  Napier  of  Merchiston.     She  was  thus 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 
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another  great-grand-daughter  of  Duncan,  eighth  Earl  of  Lennox.  At 
Dumbarton,  4th  November  1473,  she  was  served  heir  to  him  as  her 
great-grandfather,  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  earldom,  and  was  infefted 
therein  on  the  16  th  of  that  month. 

Thus  did  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  in  terms  of  the  entail  of 
1391-2,  previously  narrated,  fall,  in  a  regular  course  of  succession,  to 
the  lawful  heirs  of  line  of  Duncan,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Lennox.  But 
for  many  years  these  different  heirs  did  not  obtain  peaceable  pos- 
session of  their  respective  portions  of  the  earldom,  and  various 
questions  arose  among  themselves  as  to  their  individual  rights. 
In  the  memoir  of  Andrew  Stewart,  Lord  Avanclale,  just  given,  we 
are  supplied  with  the  true  explanation  why  Darnley  and  the  other 
heirs  of  the  Countess  Isabella  were  frustrated  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  earldom.  Avanclale,  coveting  these  vast 
estates,  threw  every  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  legal  entry  of  the 
lawful  heirs  into  their  respective  portions,  which  his  power  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  minority  of  the  sovereign,  enabled  him  to  do. 
At  last,  in  1471,  he  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  liferent  grant  of  the 
whole  earldom  ;  and  by  the  dexterous  policy  of  supporting  Haldane 
against  Darnley,  who  was  the  stronger,  he  weakened  the  latter,  thus 
rendering  his  own  possession  of  the  liferent  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox 
the  more  secure,  and  at  the  same  time  furthering  his  ulterior  intentions. 

John  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley,  who  inherited  the  half  of  the 
earldom,  endeavoured  to  make  arrangements  Avith  the  other  two 
co-heirs  for  acquiring  their  respective  fourth  parts.     By  a  deed  dated 
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at  Edinburgh  [14]  7  2,  the  month  not  given,  A.  of  R,  the  spouse  of 
John  Napier,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  son  and  apparent  heir  of  Sir 
Alexander  Napier  of  Merchiston,  knight,  bound  herself  to  renounce 
her  right  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  earldom  and  lordship  of  Lennox,  in 
favour  of  John  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley,  in  exchange  for  sundry  of  his 
lands  in  the  shires  of  Ayr  and  Lanark,  in  feu  and  heritage  for  ever.1 
But  this  arrangement  does  not  appear  to  have  been  finally  completed. 
The  proceedings  of  Haldane,  which  were  supported  by  Lord 
Avandale,  were  at  first  in  direct  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Darnley. 
In  March  1473,  Haldane  obtained  from  King  James  the  Third,  doubt- 
less by  the  favour  of  Avandale,  and  for  a  consideration,  a  charter  of 
the  fourth  part  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox.  This  charter  bound  him  to 
guarantee  to  Lord  Avandale  the  possession  of  the  liferent  of  the  earl- 
dom, so  far  as  concerned  Haldane's  right  to  the  fourth  part.  The 
charter  was  granted  just  before  Haldane  started  on  an  embassy  to 
Denmark.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  was  infefted  and  obtained 
royal  letters  securing  him  against  all  pleas  and  suits  during  his  absence, 
and  for  forty  days  after  his  return.  Agnes  Menteith  was  not  served 
heir  to  her  part  of  the  earldom,  and  the  charter  to  her  husband,  by 
which  he  obtained  from  the  King  a  fourth  part  of  the  earldom,  was 
granted  independent  of  her.  To  that  grant,  which  was  Haldane's  only 
title,  John  Lord  Darnley,  then  Earl  of  Lennox,  at  once  objected.  His 
objections  are  stated  in  a  paper  which  he  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council, 
dated  at  Edinburgh,  4th  March  1472-3.     He  argued  that  as  these 

1  Vide  Draft  Renunciation,  vol.  ii.  p.  S5. 


lands  were  in  the  King's  hands  only  by  reason  of  ward  since  the  death 
of  Earl  Duncan,  then  proprietor,  it  was  incompetent  for  the  King  to 
gift  them.  By  Earl  Duncan's  death,  the  keeping  of  them  fell  into 
the  King's  hands,  as  lord  superior.  But  no  superior  could  mvest 
or  infeft  any  person  in  lands  thus  coming  into  his  hands.  Being 
simply  custos  terrce,  he  could  not  alienate  any  such  inheritance,  but 
was  bound  to  restore  it  to  the  rightful  heir.  The  pretended  gift  to 
John  Haldane  was  therefore  invalid.  If  his  wife  had  been  entered 
in  form  of  law  by  brieves  as  an  heir,  it  would  have  been  illegal  for 
Lord  Darnley  to  have  entered  upon  her  possession,  or  to  have  con- 
tested these  lands  until  Haldane's  return  ;  for  this  observance  of  the 
order  of  law  would  have  given  her  a  form  of  possession,  and  whether 
it  was  just  or  not,  it  could  not  have  been  disputed  during  her  hus- 
band's absence ;  but  as  only  a  gift  had  been  made  to  him  of  these 
lands,  without  legal  form  and  order,  this  could  not  be  called  posses- 
sion ;  it  was  simply  intrusion.1 

John  Earl  of  Lennox  therefore  maintained  that  his  entry  to  the 
half  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox  could  not  be  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  John  Haldane  of  Rusky,  in  connexion  with  the  earldom  of 
Lennox.  He  had  not,  he  said,  pursued  those  lands  that  were  in  the 
hands  of  John  Haldane  and  his  spouse,  and  had  not  recovered 
from  them  any  lands,  but  had  entered,  lawfully  by  the  King's  brief 
of  inquest,  in  his  lands  that  were  in  the  King's  hands  by  reason  of 
ward,  as  was  found  by  the  inquest  passed  upon  the  serving  of  the  said 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  pp.  89,  90. 


brief,  and  thus  his  entering  and  infeftment  took  from  the  said  John 
Haldane  none  of  his  possessions. 

About  the  same  time  John  Lord  Darnley  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  John  Haldane  of  Rusky,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  the 
portion  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox  that  belonged  to  him  and  his  wife. 
On  11th  March  1472  an  agreement  was  made  between  them,  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  submit  to  the  decreet  of  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  William,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  Andrew  Stewart, 
Lord  Avandale,  Chancellor,  and  Colin  Earl  of  Argyll,  in  regard  to 
the  satisfaction  to  be  made  by  Darnley  to  Haldane  and  his  spouse  for 
their  right  and  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Lennox.  Upon  all  this 
Darnley  and  Haldane  took  instruments  on  the  same  day  in  the  King's 
chamber  in  the  abbey  of  Holyrood.1 

But  no  arrangement  was  come  to.  It  seemed  as  if  Darnley 
would  be  over-reached  by  Haldane  in  reference  to  his  right  to  the 
principal  part  of  the  earldom.  Haldane  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
in  favour  with  King  James  the  Third.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
agreement  now  mentioned,  Haldane  obtained  from  the  King  a 
charter,  dated  23d  April  1473,  of  his  part  of  the  whole  and  entire 
earldom  of  Lennox,  tanquam  primo  et  principali  ejusdem,  that  is, 
as  first  and  principal  heir  or  representative  of  the  same,  with  the 
tenants  and  services  of  free  tenants,  the  right  of  patronage  and  dona- 
tion of  churches,  etc. ;  and  he  was  infefted  therein  on  the  same  day.2 
The  terms  primus  and  principalis,  as  applied  to  Haldane  in  reference 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  01.  2  Beg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  vii.  No.  229. 
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to  his  interest  in  the  Lennox  representation,  denote  the  eldest  and 
chief  representative  of  a  family.  Haldane's  interest  was  in  right  of 
his  wife  ;  but  at  that  period  whatever  devolved  on  the  wife  belonged 
to  the  husband,  and  the  terms  of  charters  were  regulated  accordingly. 

Haldane  urged  his  superior  claims  on  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  in 
right  of  his  spouse,  on  the  ground  that  her  grandmother,  Lady  Margaret, 
was  the  second  of  the  three  daughters  of  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox. 
He  could  not  otherwise  have  alleged,  with  any  appearance  of  ecjuity, 
that  he  was  the  first  and  principal  heir  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox. 

Darnley,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the  seniority  of  his 
grandmother,  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  and  to  counteract  the  proceedings  in 
favour  of  Haldane,  which  caused  him  so  much  anxiety,  he  inclefa- 
tigably  asserted  his  claims,  and  not  without  success. 

On  21st  June  1473,  he  obtained  letters  from  King  James  the 
Third,  promising  to  restore  to  him  the  lands  of  Darnley  and  others, 
on  his  granting  certain  infeftments.  But  here  again  Lord  Avandale 
crossed  his  path.  The  letters  bear  that  John  Lord  Darnley  had  re- 
signed into  the  hands  of  the  King  his  lordship  of  Darnley,  and  other 
lands  in  the  shire  of  Renfrew  ;  Torbolton,  Dregairn,  and  Galstoun  in 
the  shire  of  Ayr ;  and  the  lands  of  Bathgate  in  the  shire  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  remain  in  the  King's  hands  until  the  entry  of  John  Lord 
Darnley  to  his  j)art  of  the  lands  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  and  there- 
after until — and  this  is  the  unpalatable  part  of  the  letters — he  had 
infefted  and  given  to  his  Majesty's  well-beloved  cousin  and  Chancellor, 
Andrew  Stewart,  Lord  Avandale,  the  lands  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox 


in  liferent,  as  freely  and  in  such  form  as  the  Chancellor  had  the  same 
lands  before ;  and  also  until  William  of  Edmonstone  of  Duntreath 
should  be  made  secure  by  Lord  Darnley  for  his  part  of  the  lands  of 
Duntreath  and  others  in  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  which  Edmonstone 
had  previously  obtained  by  infeftment.  It  is  promised  in  the  letters 
that,  these  two  persons  being  thus  made  secure,  the  King  would 
resign  to  the  said  John  Lord  Darnley  the  lordship  of  Darnley,  held 
in  security  of  this  agreement,  and  infeft  him  therein  heritably  as 
fully  as  before,  without  expense  or  impediment.1 

In  this  arrangement,  which  secured  the  liferent  of  the  earldom 
to  Lord  Avandale,  Lord  Darnley  found  it  necessary  to  acquiesce, 
as  otherwise  Avandale  would  have  lent  his  powerful  support  to  the 
Haldanes  in  opposition  to  Darnley. 

Having  satisfied  Lord  Avandale  and  his  brother-in-law,  Edmon- 
stone of  Duntreath,  Darnley,  on  23d  July  1473,  was,  by  an  inquest 
of  twenty-seven  persons,  including  several  noblemen,  barons,  and 
knights  of  the  country,  served  heir  to  his  great-grandfather,  Duncan 
Earl  of  Lennox,  in  the  principal  messuage  and  in  the  half  of  the 
lands  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  and  of  the  superiority  thereof,  which, 
as  the  retour  states,  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  King  by  reason  of 
the  death  of  that  Earl,  for  the  space  of  forty-eight  years,  as  lawfully 
descended  from  the  senior  daughter  of  Earl  Duncan.2     On  the  day 

1  Case  of  Margaret  Lennox  of  Woodhead,  2  Meaning  the  senior  daughter  leaving  issue, 

pp.   67,   68.     A  Notarial  Transumpt  of  this  for  the  Countess  Isabella  was  indisputably 

Deed  was  taken  by  order  of  Lord  Darnley.  the  eldest. —  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
—  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  94. 


following  the  retour,  24th  July,  a  precept  was  issued  from  the 
Chancery  of  the  King,  for  infefting  Lord  Darnley  in  the  subjects  to 
which  he  was  retoured  heir  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month 
he  was  infefted  therein  at  Ballach,  as  one  of  the  principal  messuages 
of  the  earldom.1 

The  claim  of  Lord  Darnley,  as  descended  from  the  second  eldest 
daughter  of  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  is  corroborated  by  the  terms 
of  an  instrument2  dated  27th  October  1473,  by  which  Elizabeth 
Menteith,  wife  of  John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  one  of  the  lawful  and 
nearest  heirs  of  that  Earl,  affirmed  that  she  would  not  acclaim  nor 
pursue  the  superiority  of  the  lands,  earldom  and  lordship  of  Lennox, 
as  descended  from  the  junior  daughter  of  Earl  Duncan  ;  and  also 
by  the  terms  of  her  retour,  which  describes  her  as  one  of  the 
heirs-general  of  that  Earl,  in  one  fourth  part  of  the  earldom,  dated 
4th  November  1473,  as  being  lawfully  descended  from  his  junior 
daughter.3  Thus  the  proceedings  of  the  Napier  family,  who  admitted 
that  their  ancestress  Margaret  was  the  junior  daughter  of  Earl 
Duncan,  in  opposition  to  Haldane,  who  asserted  the  contrary,  con- 
firmed the  claims  of  Darnley. 

After  the  above  infeftment,  Lord  Darnley  assumed  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Lennox,  as  a  feudal  right  arising  from  his  being  infefted  on  a 
precept  by  the  King  in  the  principal  messuage  of  that  earldom,  and 
also  in  virtue  of  his  right  of  blood,   as  the   senior  co-heir  of  the 

1  Vol.  ii.  pp.  97-100.  3  Napier's  History  of  the  Partition  of  the 

2  Old  Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's       Lennox,  pp.  52,  59. 
Writs  at  Buchanan. 
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earldom  of  Lennox.  In  the  infeftment  he  is  styled  John  Lord 
Darnley  ;  but  in  the  royal  charter  which  only  a  few  days  after,  6th 
August  1473,  he  received  of  these  lands,  which  he  had  resigned  into 
the  hands  of  the  King  in  security  of  Lord  Avandale's  liferent  of  the 
earldom  of  Lennox,  he  is  designated  John  Earl  of  Levenax.1  As 
.the  immediate  successor  of  the  Countess  Isabella  and  her  father, 
Duncan  the  eighth  earl,  Lord  Darnley  was  properly  the  ninth  Earl 
of  Lennox,  although  it  has  been  usual  in  reckoning  the  earls  of  the 
Stewart  race  to  commence  with  him  a  new  numeration. 

Still  further  to  fortify  the  right  of  John,  now  Earl  of  Lennox,  to 
his  half  of  the  earldom,  King  James  the  Third  issued  a  letter  under 
the  Privy  Seal,  10th  October  [1473],  to  the  free  tenants  and  others, 
inhabitants  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  narrating  that  his  Majesty 
had  granted  to  his  heartily  beloved  cousio,  John  Earl  of  Lennox 
and  Lord  Darnley,  "  brevis  corrsabile,"  by  which  he  was  entered  to 
the  lordship  and  superiority  of  the  same  ;  and  charging  them  to  yield 
obedience  to  him.  The  King,  it  is  further  stated,  in  the  hands  of 
whom  and  of  his  progenitors  the  said  earldom  had  of  long  time  been, 
had  done  this  with  advice  of  the  Lords  of  his  Council,  as  an  act  of 
justice,  and  for  the  long  and  true  service  rendered  to  his  Majesty 
and  his  predecessors  by  the  grantee.2 

After  being  thus  apparently  secured  by  the  royal  authority  in 
the  earldom  of  Lennox,  an  unexpected  opposition  was  made  to  his 
right  by  his  old  antagonist,  Sir  John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  a  man 

1  Keg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  vii.  No.  59.  2  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 
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of  consideration  at  Court,  who,  although  he  did  not  himself  claim  the 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Lennox,  opposed  the  right  of  Lord  Darnley  to  use 
the  title.  Having  returned  in  the  year  1475  from  the  embassy  on 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  Denmark  and  France,  Haldane  com- 
plained to  the  King  that  during  his  absence  the  royal  letters  of  pro- 
tection which  had  been  granted  him  had  been  violated  by  Lord 
Darnley,  who  had  obtained  a  service  in  the  principal  messuage  of 
the  earldom,  and  in  the  half  of  its  lands,  and  of  the  superiorities, 
without  an  opportunity  having  been  afforded  to  him  and  his  spouse 
of  being  heard  in  a  process  in  which  they  were  so  particularly  con- 
cerned. In  April  1475,  Haldane  took  a  protest  at  the  principal 
messuage  of  the  earldom  against  the  intrusion  of  Darnley,  and  the 
infeftment  which  he  had  obtained,  that  it  might  not  in  future  injure 
him  (Haldane)  and  his  spouse  in  their  prior  right,  and  in  the  infeft- 
ments  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  sovereign.1 

On  12th  January  1475,  letters  were  issued  by  King  James  the 
Third,  under  the  Privy  Seal,  in  favour  of  John  of  Haldane,  therein 
designed  of  Lennox  principal,  and  of  Euskie,  whereby  his  Majesty, 
after  the  case  had  been  considered  by  the  Lords  of  Council  and 
other  barons  of  the  realm  and  himself,  revoked  and  annulled  the 
brieves  and  service  of  John  Lord  Darnley  as  heir  to  Duncan  Earl 
of  Lennox,  his  great-grandfather,  in  the  superiority  of  the  earldom 
of  Lennox  and  all  that  had  followed  thereupon,  as  being  unjustly 
deduced  against  the  said  John  Haldane  when  absent  from  the  country 

1  Inventory  of  Haldane  of  Gleneagles'  Writs ;  Case  of  Margaret  Lennox  of  Woodhead,  p.  69. 


in  His  Majesty's  special  service,  who  had  granted  him  respite 
and  protection  from  all  actions  and  processes  during  his  absence, 
and  clearly  prejudicial  to  Haldane's  rights  and  infeftments,  and 
those  of  his  spouse  in  the  said  superiority ;  and  declared  that 
the  said  brieves  and  service  should  have  no  effect  before  any 
court  in  time  coining.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  Damley's  evil 
genius,  Lord  Avandale,  was  concerned  in  these  letters  ?  In  them 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  John  Haldane  "  evir  claimit  the  said 
superioritie  (of  Lennox)  be  resson  of  his  spouse,  and  optenit  oure 
favouris  tharto  as  principal  be  oure  charter  and  seisin."  It  is  added 
that  "  the  possessione  and  sesing  gevin  to  the  said  Johne  of  Haldane 
as  principale,  and  the  richt  of  the  successione  pertaining  to  the  said 
John's  spouse  [is]  undemandit  by  ony  of  our  lieges."  It  is  further 
said  that  Darnley  "  offerit  diverse  times  (to  Haldane)  contentationis 
before  the  Lordis  of  our  Counsale,  as  for  the  principall  superioritie  of 
the  said  erldome."1  In  the  same  year  Sir  John  Haldane  and  his 
spouse,  with  their  eldest  son  James,  obtained  letters,  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Scotland,  for  summoning  Lord  Darnley  and  his  son  and 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  and  the  sheriff,  who  had  acted  and 
assisted  in  the  service,  to  appear  before  the  King  and  his  nobles  of 
Council,  in  order  to  see  the  whole  proceedings  set  aside  as  irregular 
and  unjust ;  and  as  connected  with  this  it  was  maintained  that  Agnes 
Menteith  was  descended  from  the  sister  of  Duchess  Isabella,  next  to 

1  Inventory  of  Haldane  of  Gleneagles'  Writs,  Biddell,  ut  supra,  p.  112;  Case  of  Margaret 
Lennox  of  Woodhead,  p.  69. 
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her  in  seniority,  while  Darnley  was  descended  from  the  youngest.1 
Darnley,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed  that  his  ancestress,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Earl  Duncan,  was  older  than  her  sister  Margaret.  In  re- 
gard to  Elizabeth  Menteith,  daughter  of  Murdoch  Menteith,  the  son 
of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  wife  of  John 
Napier  of  Merchiston,  it  is  clear  that  she  was  the  youngest  daughter 
from  the  fact  that  the  Napiers  looked  on  quietly  at  these  transactions, 
which  were  taking  place  in  favour  of  Haldane,  her  sister  Agnes's 
husband,  without  making  the  slightest  opposition  to  either  candidate, 
or  laying  any  claim  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Lennox. 

In  the  Parliament  held  on  20th  November  1475,  Lord  Darnley 
sat  as  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  he  is  ranked  in  the  sederunt  between  the 
Earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyll.2  Under  that  designation  he  obtained, 
on  the  4th  of  December  following,  from  the  King,  a  commission  of 
lieutenancy  within  the  bounds  of  the  shires  of  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Wig- 
toun,  and  the  west  ward  of  Clydesdale.3 

After  this,  for  thirteen  years,  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
public  records  as  Earl  of  Lennox  but  simply  as  John  Lord  Darnley. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he  drop  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Len- 
nox ?  The  explanation,  we  presume,  may  be  found  in  the  facts  that 
Lord  Avandale  was  in  possession  of  the  liferent  of  the  whole  earl- 
dom of  Lennox,  and  that  the  Haldanes  had  obtained  from  the  Crown 
a  competing  right  as  the  principal  of  the  co-heirs  of  the  earldom. 

1  Inventory  of  Haldane  of  Gleneagles'  Writs,  2  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland, 

quoted  in  Case  of  Margaret  Lennox  of  Wood-       vol.  ii.  p.  10S.     Edition  of  1814. 
head,  p.  69.  3  Keg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  vii.  No.  353. 
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But  Lord  Darnley  was  determined  to  maintain  his  rights  as  Earl 
of  Lennox,  and  to  oppose  Haldane's  claim  as  the  senior  co-heir.  He 
contested  the  legitimacy  of  Agnes  Menteith,  Haldane's  wife.  On 
26th  July  1476  he  presented  a  brief  of  bastardy  to  John  Bishop  of 
Dunblane,  against  Agnes  Menteith,  spouse  of  John  Haidane  of  Rusky.1 
In  December  of  the  same  year  he  appointed  procurators  to  enter 
appeals,  etc.,  in  the  cause  of  illegitimacy  moved,  and  still  undecided, 
between  him  and  the  said  Agnes  Menteith,  before  John,  Bishop  of 
Dunblane,  his  official  general  and  his  commissary,  specially  appointed 
by  him  for  the  cognition  of  the  cause.2 

In  opposing  the  serving  of  Agnes  Menteith  of  Rusky,  Haldane's 
spouse,  as  heiress  to  the  deceased  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  Darnley 
urged  numerous  objections,  which  are  contained  in  a  paper  without 
date  but  written  about  the  year  1476.  It  was  drawn  up  previously 
to  the  infeftment  of  Agnes,  and  was  intended  to  guide  him  in  his 
opposition. 

In  regard  to  the  sheriff,  Darnley  was  to  ascertain  the  power 
given  to  the  sheriff  in  that  matter,  and  to  see  whether  that  officer  had 
attended  to  all  the  points  contained  in  his  commission  ;  for  if  his 
process  differed  in  anything  from  the  power  committed  to  him,  the 
serving  of  the  brief  would  be  null. 

As  to  the  points  in  the  brief,  if  Haidane  alleged  that  his 
wife's  foremother  or  forefather  died  last  vested  and  seized  in  the 

1  Old  Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's        lltli  December  1470.      Vide  vol.   ii.  of  this 
Writs  at  Buchanan.  work,  p.  110. 

2  Notarial  Instrument,  dated  at  Glasgow, 
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superiority  of  the  Lennox,  Darnley  was  to  answer  that  it  was  found 
by  an  inquest  of  the  barons  of  the  shire  that  he  was  sprung  from  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  that  is,  the  eldest  next  to 
Duchess  Isabella. 

If  Haldane  asserted  that  his  wife  was  nearest  heir  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Lennox,  Darnley  was  to  answer  that  since  it  was 
found  that  he  was  descended  from  the  eldest  co-heiress,  who  had 
surviving  lawful  children,  Haldane's  wife  could  not  be  heir  to  the 
superiority,  which  was  ever  appropriated  to  the  eldest. 

If  Haldane  affirmed  that  the  superiority  was  in  the  King's 
hands,  Darnley  was  to  reply  that  it  was  in  his  own  hands  as  his 
proper  heritage,  and  was  to  show  that  he  procured  his  briefs  oi 
inquest  of  the  King's  Chancery  ;  that  they  were  regularly  proclaimed 
and  served  in  the  presence  of  the  procurators  of  John  Haldane ;  that 
he  presented  the  retour  again  to  the  Chancery ;  that  his  briefs  of 
seizing  were  directed  from  the  King  to  the  sheriff,  who  gave  him 
heritable  possession  of  the  half  of  the  earldom,  with  the  superiority, 
as  being  descended  from  the  eldest  co-heiress  ;  and  he  was  to  show 
his  possession  by  an  instrument  which  he  took  of  his  infeftment.1 

On  23d  January  1476-7,  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal 
was  granted  by  King  James  the  Third  to  the  sheriffs  of  Stirling,  for 
serving  a  brieve  of  inquest  of  Chancery,  obtained  by  Agnes  of  Men- 
teith  of  Husky,  spouse  of  John  of  Haldane,  respecting  the  lands  and 
annual  rents  of  the  deceased  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  her  great-grand- 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  pp.  106-109. 


father,  within  the  shire  of  Stirling,  and  for  retouring  the  deliverance 
of  the  inquest  of  Chancery.1 

In  that  year  some  further  steps  were  taken  by  Sir  John  Haldane 
of  Gleneagles  to  prove  the  seniority  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Earl 
Duncan,  to  Elizabeth,  her  sister.2 

At  Edinburgh,  21st  June  1477,  a  submission  was  agreed  upon 
between  John  Lord  Darnley  on  the  one  part,  and  Agnes  Menteith, 
spouse  to  John  Haldane,  therein  designed  Master  of  the  Household 
to  the  King,  on  the  other  part,  whereby  they  submit  their  differences, 
viz.,  Whether  Elizabeth,  grand-dame  to  the  said  John  Lord  Darnley, 
or  Margaret,  grand-dame  to  the  said  Agnes,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  said  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  all  debates  concerning  the 
superiority  of  the  said  earldom,  to  the  decision  of  George  Earl  of 
Huntly,  as  arbiter  for  both,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  noble 
persons  therein  named  as  his  council.  This  submission  was  signed 
by  the  parties  and  arbiters  on  the  back,  on  23d  of  that  month.  But 
after  some  adjournments  and  prorogations  of  the  diets,  the  arbitra- 
tors had  arrived  at  no  effectual  decision.3 

Haldane's  wife  appears  to  have  died  in  the  course  of  this 
year. 

The  death  of  Lord  Avandale,  which  took  place  between  11th 
March  1487-8  and  12th  July  1488,  was  an  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox.      During  his  life  none  of  the 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  113.  3  Inventory    of     Haldane    of     Gleneagles' 

2  Writs  in  Haldane  Charter  Chest,  quoted  in       Writs. 
Case  of  Margaret  Lennox  of  Woodhead,  p.  69. 
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co-heirs  reaped  any  benefit  from  the  revenues  of  the  earldom,  which 
were  all  liferented  by  Lord  Avandale.  But  now  the  respective  rights 
of  the  co-heirs  were  to  receive  practical  recognition.  Immediately 
after  Avandale's  death,  Elizabeth  Menteith,  relict  of  John  Napier  of 
Merchiston,  brought  her  claim  before  the  Privy  Council ;  and  on 
12th  July  1488  she  obtained  a  decreet,  securing  to  her  the  posses- 
sion of  her  fourth  part  of  the  Lennox,  and  Letters  under  the  Privy 
Seal  were  granted  in  terms  of  this  decreet. 

Lord  Darnley,  in  like  manner,  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  the  death  of  Lord  Avandale.  That  event,  and  probably 
also  the  accession  of  King  James  the  Fourth,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
at  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn,  fought  11th  June  1488,  encouraged 
Darnley  to  resume  the  title  of  Earl  of  Lennox,  which  he  had  found  it 
necessary  or  expedient  to  relinquish  in  the  year  1475,  and  so  long  as 
Lord  Avandale  held  his  liferent  of  the  earldom.  In  the  first  Parha- 
ment  of  King  James  the  Fourth,  which  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on 
6th  October  1488,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Avandale,  Lord 
Darnley  was  present,  and  he  sat  as  Earl  of  Lennox,  without  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  or  any  protest  or  counter-claim 
by  the  Haldanes  or  Napiers  to  the  title  of  Lennox.1  On  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  the  King  further  recognised  Lord  Darnley's  title  of 
Earl  of  Lennox  by  granting  to  him  a  commission  in  which  he  is 
designated  Earl,  appointing  him  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton.2 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  200,  "where  "  Johannes  Comes  de 
Leuenax  "  is  ranked  in  the  sederunt  between  the  Earls  Marischal  and  Rothes. 

2  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  xii.  No.  01. 

VOL.  I.  2  Q 


No  re-grant  appears  to  have  been  made  by  King  James  the 
Fourth  of  the  title  of  Earl  of  Lennox.  In  reassuming  the  title  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Avandale,  Lord  Darnley  held  by  his  original 
retour  and  infeftment  of  the  year  1473,  and  his  right  of  blood  as 
senior  co-heir  of  Earl  Duncan. 

After  the  earldom  was  relieved  of  the  burden  of  the  liferent  of 
Lord  Avandale  in  1488,  the  lands  as  well  as  the  title  of  Lennox  being 
inherited  by  the  rightful  heirs,  John  Earl  of  Lennox  obtained  the  half 
of  the  landed  earldom,  including  the  principal  messuages  of  Ballach 
and  Inchmurrin,  and  other  castles.  The  Haldanes  obtained  a  charter 
of  their  fourth  part  of  the  earldom,  erecting  it  into  a  new  barony 
of  Haldane ;  and  the  Napiers  obtained  a  distinct  fourth  part  of  the 
lands. 

Several  subsidiary  arrangements  were  agreed  upon  between  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  other  co-heirs  in  reference  to  the  superiorities 
and  patronages.  It  was  inconvenient  for  such  subjects  to  continue 
divided ;  and  the  other  heirs  consented,  on  certain  conditions,  to 
their  settlement  on  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  In  an  indenture,  dated 
at  Glasgow,  18th  May  1490,  between  John  Earl  of  Lennox,  and 
Matthew  Stewart,  his  son  and  apparent  heir,  on  the  one  part,  and 
Elizabeth  of  Menteith,  and  Archibald  Napier,  her  son  and  apparent 
heir,  on  the  other  part,  anent  the  division  and  allotment  of  her  part 
of  the  earldom,  she,  with  consent  of  her  son,  renounced  to  the  Earl 
and  his  heirs  all  right  to  the  superiority  and  tenandry  of  the  fourth 
part  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  pertaining  to  her  as  one  of  the  por- 
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doners  and  heirs  of  that  earldom,  as  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  courts, 
escheats  of  courts,  profits,  patronages  of  kirks,  benefices,  and  chap- 
lainries.  In  return  for  this  surrender,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  assigned  to 
her  and  her  heirs  for  her  portion  of  the  earldom,  the  fourth  part  of 
the  property,  the  whole  of  which  was  to  lie  together,  with  the  fish- 
ings, woods,  isles,  mills,  etc.,  thereof;  and  he  further  became  bound 
to  infeft  her  and  her  heirs  in  five-pound  worth  of  land  of  old  extent, 
lying  adjacent  to  her  fourth  part  of  Lennox,  to  be  held  of  the  granter 
blench  for  payment  of  one  penny.  It  was  further  agreed  by  both 
parties  that  neither  of  them  should  let  their  lands  to  lords  or 
strangers  dwelling  out  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox.  And  finally,  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  and  Matthew  his  son  engaged,  for  the  favours  shown 
to  them  in  that  agreement,  to  defend  Elizabeth  Menteith  and  Archi- 
bald her  son  in  all  their  lawful  and  honest  causes.1 

To  complete  the  arrangement  thus  made,  a  charter  of  excambion 
in  favour  of  Elizabeth  of  Menteith,  dated  17th  September  1490,  was 
granted  by  Matthew,  under  the  designation  of  Earl  of  Lennox,  and 
confirmed  by  his  father  also   as    Earl  of  Lennox.2      This    charter 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  134.  of  Lennox.      In  several  deeds  executed  sub- 

2  Merchiston  Papers,  quoted  by  Napier,  p.  sequently  to  bis  infeftment  in  the  earldom, 
76.  Matthew  had  been  infefted  in  the  earldom  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
of  Lennox  on  1 1th  June  preceding,  his  father  he  is  not  styled  Earl  of  Lennox,  but  "  son 
having,  on  the  1st  of  that  month,  resigned  and  apparent  heir  of  John  Earl  of  Lennox." 
the  earldom  in  his  favour ;  but  the  resignation  He  is  first  designated  Earl  of  Lennox  in  a 
and  charter  which  followed  thereupon,  to  be  deed  dated  11th  September  1495.  In  a  pre- 
immediately  quoted  more  fully,  refer  exclu-  vious  deed,  dated  31st  August  that  year,  he 
sively  to  the  earldom,  not  to  the  title.  It  is  called  "son  and  heir  of  John  Earl  of  Len- 
may  therefore  be  doubted  whether  Matthew  nox."  His  father  probably  died  between  these 
was  entitled  as  yet  to  designate  himself  Earl  dates. —  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  137. 
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granted  to  Elizabeth  Menteith  the  two  towns  of  Blarnavadis,  in  the 
earldom  of  Lennox  and  shire  of  Stirling,  and  the  right  of  fishing 
with  one  boat  and  nets  corresponding  in  the  whole  of  the  still  water 
of  the  lake  of  Lochlomond,  the  fishings  in  the  water  of  Leven  and 
the  firth  of  Lochlomond  being  reserved  to  the  granter ;  and  Eliza- 
beth was  infefted  therein  on  the  2 2d  of  September  the  same  year. 

In  these  and  other  arrangements  with  the  Napier  family,  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Lennox  is  invariably  accorded  to  John  Lord  Darnley. 
Had  the  Napiers  considered  that  they  possessed  a  right  to  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Lennox,  they  would  not  have  conceded  it  to  Lord  Darnley 
without  some  demur  or  protest,  no  trace  of  which  ever  appears. 

John  Earl  of  Lennox  entered  into  a  similar  arrangement  with 
Sir  John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles  as  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  superio- 
rity of  the  earldom  of  Lennox  which  belonged  to  him.  Haldane's 
wife,  Agnes  Menteith,  was  now  dead,  and  as  she  had  never  made 
up  her  titles,  Sir  James,  her  eldest  son  by  Haldane,  on  the  21st  and 
24th  May  1490,  was  served  heir  to  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox  in  the 
fourth  part  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  and  was  afterwards  infefted 
therein.  At  the  same  time  he  took  a  protest  that  the  circumstance 
of  his  not  then  claiming  the  superiority  of  the  whole  should  not  pre- 
judice his  right  to  that  superiority,  or  to  his  being  held  the  principal 
of  the  co-heirs  of  the  said  earldom,  as  descended  from  the  eldest  of 
the  two  sisters.1     Yet  Sir  James  Haldane  never  at  any  time  availed 

1  Retour  and  other  Instruments  in  Inven-       also  in  Case  of  Margaret  Lennox  of  Wood- 
tory  of  Haldane  of  Gleueaglea'  Writs.    Quoted       head,  p.  69. 
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himself  of  his  service  or  of  his  protest,  in  the  way  of  either  assuming 
or  laying  claim,  in  consequence  thereof,  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Lennox. 

The  rievht  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  to  the  earldom  was  at  this  time 
admitted  by  the  King  and  his  Council.  The  Earl  having  resigned 
the  earldom  of  Lennox,  the  lordship  of  Darnley,  called  Cruxfew,  and 
the  lands  of  Galston,  in  favour  of  Matthew,  his  son  and  heir-apparent, 
a  charter  was  granted  by  King  James  the  Fourth,  with  advice  of 
the  Lords  of  his  Council,  1st  June  1490,  to  Matthew,  of  the  whole 
earldom  of  Lennox,  the  whole  lordship  of  Darnley,  and  the  whole 
lands  of  Galston,  all  which,  it  is  said  in  the  charter,  belonged  to 
John  Earl  of  Lennox  heritably,  to  be  held  by  Matthew  and  his 
heirs  of  the  Crown  in  feu  and  heritage  for  ever,  in  all  respects  as 
freely  as  the  said  Earl  or  his  predecessors  held  them  of  the  King 
and  his  predecessors  before  the  foresaid  resignation,  there  being 
reserved  to  the  Earl  the  liferent  of  the  entire  property  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Lennox,  lordship  of  Darnley,  and  lands  of  Galston,  and  to 
Margaret  Montgomerie  the  liferent  of  the  third  part  thereof.  The 
precept  for  the  infeftment  of  Matthew  bears  the  same  date.1 

John  Earl  of  Lennox  having  entered  into  a  compromise  with  Sir 
John  and  Sir  James  Haldane,  they  submitted  their  differences  to  the 
Lords  Lyle  and  Oliphant,  and  other  noblemen,  as  arbiters.  In  Sep- 
tember 1491  the  arbiters  gave  a  decreet  that  the  Haldanes  should 
surrender  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox  their  fourth  part  of  the  property  of 

1  Original  Charter  and  Precept  of  Sashie  in  Duke  of  Montrose's  Charter- chest. 


the  earldom  of  Lennox,  with  some  exceptions,  and  that  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  should  resign  to  Sir  James  Haldane  all  right  to  the  superio- 
rity and  tenandry  thereof.  This  deed  was  subscribed  both  by  the 
arbiters  and  the  parties.1 

It  was,  however,  only  in  the  year  1493  that  the  differences 
between  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  Haldanes  were  composed  and 
a  final  settlement  arranged.  This  appears  from  a  commission,  dated 
8th  July  1493,  which  John  Earl  of  Lennox  gave  to  Matthew  Stewart, 
his  son  and  apparent  heir,  and  to  John  Stewart  of  Henrystone,  his 
son,  to  proceed  to  the  kirk  of  Drymen,  in  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  on 
the  following  day,  in  order  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  John 
Haldane  of  Gleneagles  and  James,  his  son,  concerning  the  value  of 
the  quarter  of  the  superiority  of  the  earldom.2  On  the  11th  of  the 
same  month,  by  an  indenture  between  John  Earl  of  Lennox  and 
Matthew  Stewart,  his  son,  on  the  one  part,  and  John  Haldane  of  Glen- 
eagles and  his  son  James  on  the  other  part,  as  to  their  share  of  the 
earldom  of  Lennox,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  John  Earl 
of  Lennox  acquired  from  the  Haldanes  their  fourth  part  of  the  earl- 
dom and  superiority  of  the  Lennox  in  exchange  for  certain  lands, 
— those  of  Calemor,  the  Ross  M'Eath,  and  others.  These  lands  were 
given  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  accepted  by  the  Haldanes  as  full 
satisfaction  to  James  Haldane  and  his  heirs  of  all  right  and  claim 
which  the  latter  had  to  a  quarter  of  the  property  and  to  the  superio- 

1  Charter- chest  of  Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  quoted  in  Case  of  Margaret  Lennox  of  Wood- 
head,  p.  70.  2   yide  voi  ;;  0f  this  worki  p.  146. 
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rity  of  the  earldom.  This  indenture  is  signed  only  by  John  Haldane 
of  Gleneagles  and  James  Haldane,  who  had  received  the  counterpart, 
signed  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox.1 

In  terms  of  this  agreement  a  charter  of  excambion,  dated  13th 
July  of  the  same  year,  was  granted  by  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  to 
James  Haldane,  of  the  lands  contained  in  the  indenture  to  be  held 
of  the  King.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  King  James  the  Fourth 
on  29th  July  1498.2 

In  all  these  final  arrangements  between  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and 
the  Haldanes,  as  in  those  with  the  Napiers,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Lennox 
was  accorded  to  Lord  Darnley ;  and  although  the  Haldanes,  at  the 
outset  of  their  succession,  made  a  claim  to  be  the  senior  co-heirs,  they 
never  claimed  or  assumed  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Lennox,  which  was 
the  highest  distinction  of  the  right  of  seniority. 

Thenceforward  the  Lords  Darnley  enjoyed  without  contention 
the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Lennox,  which  became  more  memorable  in 
their  house  than  it  had  been  even  in  the  line  of  the  original  Lennox 
race,  from  whom  they  derived  the  earldom.  The  history  of  the 
Stewart  race  of  Earls  of  Lennox  will  now  be  continued. 

1    Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  147.     Sub-  barony  of  Haldane,  then  erected  into  a  barony 

sequently  John    Haldane  of   Gleneagles   and  for   the    first  time,    of   which    the    principal 

Marjory  Lawson,  his    spouse,  obtained  from  messuage  was   ordained  to  be  the  manor  of 

King  James  the  Fourth,  in  conjunct  infeft-  Rusky. — Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  xv.  No.  79. 

ment  to  the  longest  liver  of  them,  upon  his  '- Inventory  of  Haldane  of  Gleneagles' Writs, 
resignation  of  various  lands,  a  charter  of  the 
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1460-1576. 

I.— SIR  JOHN  STEWART,  NINTH  EARL  OF  LENNOX 
AND  FIRST  LORD  DARNLEY. 

Makgaket  Montgomerie,  his  Wife. 

1460-1495. 

In  the  memoir  of  Duncan,  eighth  Earl  of  Lennox,  it  has  been 
stated  that  his  second  daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth,  married  Sir  John 
Stewart  of  Darnley ;  that  their  eldest  son,  Sir  Alan  Stewart,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Darnley  estates  ;  and  that  his  eldest  son,  Sir  John 
Stewart  of  Darnley,  the  subject  of.  this  notice,  was  created  Lord 
Darnley,  and  subsequently  became  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  virtue  of  his 
descent  from  Duncan,  eighth  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  was  his  great- 
grandfather. In  the  section  immediately  preceding  that  which  treats 
of  the  Partition  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox,  the  part  of  his  history 
relating  to  his  claim  as  the  senior  co-heir  of  that  earldom  has  been 
given  at  considerable  length.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  in  this 
memoir  to  repeat  what  has  been  previously  told,  either  in  reference 
to  the  marriage  of  his  grandmother,  or  to  his  own  proceedings  in 
regard  to  his  succession  as  Earl  of  Lennox.  It  will  be  necessary 
only  to  supplement  these  statements  with  a  few  additional  particu- 
lars of  his  life  not  touched  upon  either  in  the  history  of  his  grand- 
father or  in  the  section  on  the  Partition  of  the  Lennox. 
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On  13th  May  1450,  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Darnley  granted  a  char- 
ter to  his  brother,  Alexander  Stewart,  of  the  lands  of  Dregaim,  for 
his  service,  counsel,  and  assistance  often  rendered  and  to  be  rendered 
to  him ;  to  be  held  by  Alexander  and  his  lawful  heirs-male  of  his 
own  body  ;  whom  failing,  to  return  to  the  granter  and  his  heirs.  He 
also  granted  to  his  brother  Alexander  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Gallis- 
toun,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  which  was  confirmed  by  King  James  the 
Second,  27th  June  1452. 

On  17th  July  1460,  he  obtained  from  that  monarch  a  char- 
ter of  the  lands  of  Torboltoun,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  to  be  held  by 
him  and  the  lawful  heirs-male  of  his  body  as  a  free  barony,  to  be 
called  the  barony  of  Torboltoun.  In  this  charter  he  is  designated 
John  Stewart  of  Darnley. 

On  26th  April  1461  he  obtained  from  King  James  the  Third  the 
grant  of  a  pension  of  100  merks,  to  be  continued  yearly  until  his 
Majesty  reached  his  majority.1 

On  20th  July  same  year,  under  the  designation  of  John  Stewart, 
Lord  Darnley,  he  obtained  from  King  James  the  Third,  whose  father 
was  killed,  on  3d  August  1460,  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  a  charter 
of  the  dominical  lands  of  Torboltoun,  Drumley,  Dregarne,  and  Eagal- 
hill,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  in  favour  of  himself  and  Margaret  Mont- 
gomerie,  his  spouse,  and  the  longest  liver  of  them,  which  lands  he  had 
resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  King.     The  design  of  this  charter 

1  Old  Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's  Writs  at  Buchanan. 
VOL.  I.  2  K 
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appears  to  have  been  to  give  these  lands  in  security  for  the  jointure 
of  his  spouse.1 

From  the  difference  of  designation  given  to  him  in  this  and 
in  the  preceding  charter,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in  the  interval 
between  the  17th  of  July  1460  and  the  20th  of  July  1461,  he  had 
been  created  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Darnley. 
This  creation  was  probably  made  at  the  coronation  of  King  James 
the  Third  at  Kelso,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  in  the  beginning  of 
August  1460.  No  patent  of  creation  is  known  to  exist.  The  limi- 
tation of  the  dignity  was  probably  to  heirs-male,  as  the  estates  of  the 
lords  of  Darnley  stood  limited  to  males  for  a  century  previous  to  the 
creation  of  the  dignity,  and  remained  so  subsequent  to  this  event.2 

John  Lord  Darnley  obtained  from  King  James  the  Third 
letters,  dated  4th  February  1465,  appointing  him  Governor  of  the 
castle  of  Eothesay,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  until  his  Majesty  attained  to 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  with  a  salary  of  40  merks  Scots  to  be 
derived  from  his  Majesty's  unassigned  revenues  of  the  Isle  of 
Bute.3 

In  1466,  John  Lord  Darnley  was  served  heir  to  his  grandfather, 
Sir  John  Stewart  of  Darnley,  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
in  February  1429,  in  various  lands  in  the  barony  of  Avandale, 
namely,  Meikle-Kype,  Lynbanks,  Brownside,  Ryland,  and  Ryland- 
sike,  which,  through  the  non-entry  of  the  next  hen,  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  superior  for  thirty-seven  years,  that  is,  from  February 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  74.  2  Ibid.  pp.  30,  31.  3  Ibid.  p.  78. 
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1429,  the  father  of  Lord  Darnley  not  having  made  up  his  titles  to 
them.  Upon  the  18th  of  March  1466-7,  he  was  infefted  in  these 
lands  upon  a  precept  of  sasine  from  Lord  Avandale.  He  also  made 
up  his  titles  to  the  lands  of  Castlemilk  and  Brummel,  in  the  lord- 
ship of  Annandale,  which  had  also  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  Sir 
John  Stewart  of  Darnley.1 

In  the  year  1482  a  conspiracy  was  organized  by  Alexander 
Duke  of  Albany,  brother  of  King  James  the  Third,  and  Edward  the 
Fourth,  King  of  England,  the  object  of  which  was  the  dethronement 
of  King  James  and  the  exaltation  of  Albany  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
for  Avhich  he  promised  to  swear  fealty  to  the  English  monarch  within 
six  months  after  his  acquisition  of  the  Scottish  Crown.  Darnley  and 
others,  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobility,  by  the  persuasion  of  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  rose  up  against  their  sovereign.  But  their  object 
was  simply  to  avenge  themselves  against  the  King's  favourites, 
Cochrane  and  others,  who,  though  of  inferior  rank,  had  acquired 
great  influence  in  the  State.  They  did  not  sympathize  with  Angus's 
ulterior  plan — the  dethronement  of  King  James  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  which  he  had  concealed  from  them. 
At  Lauder,  Darnley  and  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Crawford  and  Buchan, 
and  the  Lords  Gray,  Hailes,  Home,  and  Drummond,  who  had  col- 
lected their  vassals  at  the  command  of  the  King,  to  resist  the  Duke 
of  Albany  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  the  English  King, 
deserted  him,  as  they  had  secretly  determined  to  do,  and  avenged 

1  Andrew  Stuart's  Genealogical  History  of  the  Stewarts,  p.  178. 


themselves  on  his  favourite  Cochrane,  whom  they  hanged  by  a  halter 
over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  and  on  the  King's  other 
favourites,  whom  they  similarly  treated.1 

After  this,  they  conducted  the  King  to  Edinburgh,  and  shut  him 
up  in  the  castle.  When,  however,  the  Earl  of  Angus  communicated  to 
them  the  treasonable  portion  of  the  plot,  they  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
dethronement  of  their  sovereign  ;  and,  withdrawing  themselves  from 
Angus,  they  assembled  an  army  for  resisting  Albany  and  Gloucester. 

The  Earls  of  Athole  and  Buchan,  who  were  the  sons  of  Sir  James 
Stewart,  the  Black  Knight  of  Lorn,  by  Joanna,  Queen- Dowager  of 
King  James  the  First,  commanded  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  held 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  King.  Under  these  circumstances,  if 
the  assertion  of  the  King  is  to  be  credited,  they  not  only  kept  a  strict 
watch  over  him,  but  would  have  put  him  to  death,  had  he  not  been 
protected  by  Lord  Darnley,  of  whose  friendly  feelings  he  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms,  and  by  other  barons,  who  remained  beside  him 
night  and  day,  that  no  personal  harm  might  befall  him.  This  we 
learn  from  a  signature  of  remission  by  the  King  in  favour  of  John 
Lord  Darnley,  dated  19th  of  October  1482.2 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Third,  a  for- 
midable confederacy  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobles  was  formed 
against  him.  The  grounds  of  this  rebellion,  as  alleged  by  the  rebel 
nobles,  were  that  the  King  had  listened  to  the  perverse  counsels  of 

1  Pinkerton's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  503  ;  Leslie's  History  of  Scotland,  p.  48. 

2  Vidt  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  121. 
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some  about  him,  that  is,  to  the  persons  of  inferior  rank  whom  he 
had  taken  into  his  confidence,  and  on  whom  he  lavished  his  favour  ; 
that,  following  the  advice  of  these  counsellors,  he  had  concerted  plans 
for  the  abridgement  of  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  if  not  for  their 
overthrow,  for  bringing  Englishmen  into  his  kingdom,  and  for  the 
subjugation  of  Scotland  to  the  English  King.  These  representations 
are  not  to  be  received  with  implicit  trust.  It  is  certain  that  no 
evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  last  of  them.  The  King, 
indeed,  made  a  truce  with  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  on  3d 
July  1486,  to  continue  till  the  3d  of  the  same  month  1489.  For 
confirmation  of  this  truce,  and  to  establish  a  lasting  peace,  three 
different  marriages  between  the  two  royal  families  were  agreed  upon 
by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland  and  England.  These 
were  the  marriage  of  Prince  James,  second  son  of  the  King,  Marquis 
of  Ormond,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Eoss,  with  Lady  Katharine,  third 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Edward  the  Fourth,  King  of  England  ;  the 
marriage  of  King  James  the  Third,  whose  Queen,  Margaret  of  Den- 
mark, was  then  dead,  with  Elizabeth,  Queen-Dowager  of  King- 
Edward  the  Fourth  of  England  ;  and  the  marriage  of  Prince  James, 
eldest  son  of  King  James  the  Third,  with  another  of  the  daughters 
of  Edward  the  Fourth.1  These  matrimonial  alliances  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  Crown.  The  prospect  of  the  marriage 
of  King  James  with  Elizabeth,  the  Queen-Dowager  of  England, 
especially  created  alarm  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Scottish  Lords, 

1  Rymer's  Fcedera,  torn.  xii.  pp.  285,  286,  328,  329,  etc. 
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since  Elizabeth,  who  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  many  con- 
spiracies entered  into  by  them  in  combination  with  her  first  husband 
against  King  James,  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  dangerous  dis- 
coveries. It  is  without  evidence  that  King  James,  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  English  monarch,  acted  otherwise  than  as  an  independent 
sovereign,  which  was  very  different  from  the  bearing  of  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Albany. 

The  rebel  nobles  immediately  raised  an  army  against  the  King. 
The  command  was  either  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  King's  son, 
Prince  James,  who  had  not  then  completed  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age,  or  was  forced  upon  him.  The  King  was  pursued  to  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  into  which  he  was  refused  admission  by  the  Governor,  and 
was  compelled  to  fight.  In  the  battle  which  took  place  11th  June 
1488,  sometimes  called  the  field  of  Stirling,  and  sometimes  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn  or  Sauchieburn,  his  army  was  completely  defeated, 
and  he  himself  was  murdered  after  the  battle  at  a  mill  near  Bannock- 
burn,1 in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  his 
reign. 

That  Lord  Darnley  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against  the 
King  has  generally  been  alleged  by  historians.  But  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  affirms  the  contrary.2  His  affirmation  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  safe-conduct,  dated  5th  May  1488,  granted  by 
King  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England  to  Matthew  Stewart,  Master  of 

1  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  minutely  described  by  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  in  his 
History  of  Scotland,  p.  143.  2  Drummond's  History,  p.  1S7- 
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Darnley,  along  with  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Dunkeld,  the  Earl 
of  Argyll,  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  the  Lords  Hailes  and  Lyle,  as 
ambassadors  of  Scotland,  or  any  four  of  them,  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty  attendants,  horses,  carriages,  etc.,  to  come  into  England,  or  into 
other  places  subject  to  the  English  Crown.1  Those  to  whom  this 
passport  was  given,  belonged,  there  is  reason  to  bebeve,  to  the  sup- 
porters of  King  James  the  Third.  It  was  granted  shortly  before  the 
battle  in  which  that  King  was  killed,  and  was  probably  an  effort  on 
his  part  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  English  monarch  against  his 
rebel  subjects.  To  this  allusion  seems  to  be  made  by  the  rebels 
when  they  accuse  the  King  of  having  intended  to  bring  Englishmen 
into  Scotland,  and  to  subject  his  kingdom  to  the  power  of  England. 

John  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Matthew  Master  of  Lennox,  his  son, 
were  indeed  members  of  the  first  Parliament  of  King  James  the 
Fourth,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  6th  October  same  year.  But  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  members  of  this  Parliament  were  only  those  who 
had  supported  the  Prince  and  the  confederated  Lords.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  such  members  were  the  majority.  The  first  act  of  this 
Parliament  was  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  of  life  and 
goods  upon  the  most  obnoxious  on  the  other  side — James  Earl  of 
Buchan,  John  Lord  Bothwell,  John  Eoss  of  Montgrenane,  and  Cuthbert 
Murray  of  Cockpole.  They  are  charged,  in  the  sentence,  with  the 
traitorous  seduction  of  the  late  James,  King  of  Scots,  his  Majesty's 
deceased  father,  against  the  common  good  of  the  kingdom,  by  causing 

1  Eotuli  Scotise,  vol.  ii.  p.  485. 
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him  to  oppress  his  prelates,  barons,  burgesses,  and  lieges,  and  to  con- 
spire with  the  King  of  England  for  the  bringing  in  of  English  soldiers 
for  the  destruction  and  perpetual  subjection  of  the  Crown  and  king- 
dom of  Scotland  to  the  Kins;  of  Ens-land.1  The  nobles  who  had 
supported  King  James  the  Third  against  the  rebels  were  generally 
willing,  now  that  that  King  was  dead,  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
his  son,  King  James  the  Fourth,  who  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
Crown. 

In  this  Parliament  a  special  object  of  those  who  had  opposed 
the  deceased  King  was  to  secure  their  lives  and  fortunes  by  obtain- 
ing an  act  of  indemnity  ;  and  they  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  such 
an  act  passed  in  their  favour,  in  a  Parliament  over  which  they  had 
entire  control.  The  act  is  a  thorough-going  justification  of  them- 
selves, and  an  unmitigated  condemnation  of  the  late  King.  It  is 
declared  that  by  the  perverse  counsel  of  divers  persons  who  were 
with  the  deceased  King  for  the  time,  he  was  persuaded  to  bring 
Englishmen  into  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  perpetually  to  subject 
it  to  England.  For  this,  it  is  added,  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Errol  and 
Marischal,  Lord  Glammis,  and  divers  other  barons,  etc.,  the  King's 
true  lieges,  left  him  in  his  deceitful  and  perverse  counsel,  and  adhered 
to  the  Prince  James,  now  James  the  Fourth,  for  the  common  good  of 
the  realm.  It  is  further  declared  and  concluded  that  the  slaughter 
committed  on  the  field  of  Stirling,  where  their  sovereign  lord's  father, 
and  divers  others  his  barons  and  lieges  happened  to  be  slain,  was 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  200-203. 
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wholly  their  own  fault,  and  that  their  then  reigning  sovereign  Lord, 
and  the  lords  and  barons  that  had  been  with,  him  in  the  same  field, 
were  innocent  of  the  slaughter,  and  ought  to  be  exempted  from  all 
pursuit,  on  the  ground  of  their  having  been  the  cause  thereof.1 

By  an  act  of  the  same  Parliament,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Lord 
Lyle,  and  Matthew  Stewart,  the  Earl's  eldest  son,  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  exercise  justice  and  suppress  theft  and  all  sorts  of 
disorders,  in  the  shires  of  Dumbarton  and  Renfrew,  till  the  King 
should  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.2 

On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton.  This  commission  included 
his  son,  Matthew,  afterwards  Earl  of  Lennox.3 

In  the  winter  of  1488-9  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  King- 
James  the  Fourth  and  his  government,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Lemiox 
was  involved.  Actuated  by  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 
deceased  King,  and  disaffected  towards  the  Lords  who  had  become 
counsellors  of  King  James  the  Fourth,  and  of  whose  proceedings 
they  disapproved,  the  conspirators  took  up  arms  to  avenge,  as  they 
avowed,  the  death  of  the  late  King,  and  to  rescue  the  son  from  the 
hands  of  traitors,  who  fined  and  forfeited  loyal  subjects  that  had 
hazarded  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  then- 
sovereign.  Alexander  Lord  Forbes  collected  a  body  of  men,  with 
whom  he  went  to  Aberdeen  and  other  towns  north  of  the  Grampians, 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  2  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  20S. 

vol.  ii.  pp.  210,  211.  3  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  xii.  No.  61. 
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carrying  on  the  point  of  a  lance  the  bloody  shirt  of  the  slaughtered 
King,  whose  murder  he  invoked  the  multitude  to  avenge.  The  Earl 
Marischal  and  the  Master  of  Huntly  lent  their  support  to  the  insur- 
gents.1 Lord  Lyle  held  possession  of  Dumbarton  castle  against  the 
King.  The  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  Matthew,  his  eldest  son,  armed 
their  retainers  and  garrisoned  their  castles. 

To  resist  this  conspiracy  measures  were  immediately  adopted  by 
the  Government.  On  26th  April  1489,  messages  were  sent  to  the 
Bishops  of  St.  Andrews,  Brechin,  and  Dunblane,  and  the  Abbots  of 
Arbroath,  Dunfermline,  Lindores,  and  Scone,  summoning  them  to 
come  to  Dumbarton.2  By  the  Parliament  held  in  the  following  June, 
John  Earl  of  Lennox,  Matthew  his  son,  and  Robert  Lord  Lyle  were 
forfeited  in  life  and  possessions,  on  the  charge  of  lese-majesty.3  On 
4th  July  an  order  was  given  by  the  Parliament  for  besieging  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton,  which  had  been  fortified  by  Lennox  against 
the  King,  and  also  his  castle  of  Crookston,  and  Lord  Lyle's  castle 
of  Duchal.4  The  militia  were  called  out.  On  10th  July  messengers 
were  despatched  to  Tweeddale  and  to  the  east  of  Lothian  to  warn 
the  inhabitants  of  the  siege  of  Dumbarton.  An  ample  supply  of 
artillery  was  provided. 

The  King,  having  raised  an  adequate  force,  left  Glasgow  on  the 
19th  of  July,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  lay  siege  to  Lord  Lyle's 

1  Abereromby's  Martial   Achievements  of  3  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland, 
the  Scots  Nation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  493,  494 ;  Pin-       vol.  ii.  pp.  213,  217. 

kerton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  4  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

2  Treasurer's  Books. 
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castle  of  Duchal,  and  to  Lennox's  castle  of  Crookston.1  The  former, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days,  surrendered  to  the  King  on  the  27  th 
of  that  month ;  but  the  siege  of  Crookston  was  not  equally  suc- 
cessful. To  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  his  Chancellor,  the  King  intrusted 
the  siege  of  Dumbarton,  which  was  then  occupied  by  Lord  Lyle  and 
Matthew,  the  eldest  son  of  Lennox.  But  the  insurgents,  having  been 
reinforced  by  Lord  Forbes,  the  Earl  Marischal,  Lord  Crichton,  and 
the  Master  of  Huntly — for  some  of  the  Lords  who  had  formerly 
supported  the  King  against  his  father,  had  joined  in  this  insurrection 
— the  garrison  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and,  as  previously  narrated, 
Argyll  was  under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege. 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  Lennox  mustered  a  force  of  2000 
men  in  Dumbarton,  and  hastened  to  the  Highlands  to  increase  his 
forces.  Finding  it  impracticable  to  pass  the  Bridge  of  Stirling,  as  he 
at  first  intended — that  town  being  occupied  by  the  King's  troops — 
he  moved  westward,  intending  to  cross  the  Forth  near  its  source,  and 
encamped  in  a  place  called  Garlunnan,  near  Talla  Moss,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Stirling.  But  the  King  and  Lord  Drummond,  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  Earl's  movements  from  a  deserter  named 
Macalpin,  proceeded  to  the  spot  and  attacking  him  by  surprise  during 
a  dark  night,  the  11th  or  12th  October,2  routed  his  army,  killing 
or  capturing  the  entire  force.      Eager  to  make  the   most  of  their 

1  Vide  p.  85.  1489. 

11th  Oct.  Item,  to  the  King  the  same  day  he 

2  The  following  entries  in  the  Treasurer's  raid  to  the  field  fnrth  of  Bum- 
Books  determine  the  date  :                                                             blane,  x  angells. 
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victory,  they  marched  straight  to  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  to  pro- 
secute the  siege.1  Soon  after,  the  surrender  of  the  castle  followed, 
on  terms  very  favourable  to  the  besieged,  who  had  defended  it  for 
six  weeks.  The  conspiracy  was  thus  speedily  and  completely  sup- 
pressed. 

A  few  months  after,  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Parliament  against  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Matthew 
his  son,  and  Lord  Lyle  was  rescinded,  and  they  were  restored 
to  their  honours  and  possessions.  There  had  been  an  informality 
in  the  citation  requiring  them  to  compear  before  the  Parliament, 
on  Sabbath,  27th  June  1489,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  having 
committed  certain  crimes  of  lese-majesty,  no  mention  having  been 
made  in  the  summons  of  the  hour  of  compearance,  as  the  law  re- 
quired. Notwithstanding  this  important  omission,  sentence  of  the 
forfeiture  of  life  and  heritage  had  been  pronounced  upon  them. 
They,  therefore,  on  the  5th  of  February  1489-90,  compeared  before 
the  Parliament,  complaining  of  the  informality,  and  supplicated 
that  the  said  process  should  in  consequence  be  declared  null.  The 
King  and  the  Parliament  were  conciliatory,  and  yielding  to  the 
prayer,  they  rescinded  the  sentence  of  forfeiture,  and  restored  them 
to  their  honours,  lands,  etc.     The  King,  besides,  who  sat  in  Parlia- 

1489.  1489. 

1 1th  Oct.  To  the  [gunners]  the  same  day  to  fra  the  field  of  Gartlunnan,  at 

pass  to  Strivelin  to  get  culver-  the  Kirk  of  Kippane,  xxiv  sh. 

ins  to  bring  to  the  field,  iv  lib.  :  In  the  Treasurer's  Books  it   is  specialty 

xvj  sh.  noted,  that  on  ISth  October  the  King  rode  to 

1 2th  Oct.  To  the  King  to  offir  quhen  he  came  the  siege  of  Dumbarton. 


merit,  recalling  the  faithful  and  thankful  services  rendered  by 
Lennox,  Lyle,  and  Matthew  Stewart  to  his  progenitors,  as  well 
as  to  himself,  remitted  of  his  own  special  clemency,  the  rancour 
of  his  mind,  royal  suit,  and  all  action  which  he  had  or  could 
have  on  account  of  the  crime  of  lese-majesty,  and  of  all  other 
crimes  whatsoever  committed  by  them  against  his  Majesty  in  any 
time  past.1  On  the  day  after  (6th  February),  the  King  ordered 
the  Clerk- Register  to  remove  the  said  process  of  forfeiture  from  the 
Books  of  Parliament,  that  it  mig-ht  not  be  seen  in  time  to  come.2 
This  order  appears  to  have  been  carried  out,  as  the  Act  of  forfeiture 
is  not  in  the  Eecords  of  Parliament. 

On  the  12th  of  the  same  month  a  pardon,  or  remission, 
was  granted  by  King  James  the  Fourth,  with  advice  of  the  Three 
Estates  of  Parliament,  to  Matthew  Stewart,  son  and  heir-appa- 
rent of  John  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  others, 
who  are  particularly  named,  including  Alexander,  Robert  and  John, 
Matthew's  brothers,  and  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Mariot  Johnston, 
for  art  and  part  in  the  treacherous  seizure  and  detention  of  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton,  and  in  the  treacherous  burning  of  the  town.3 
In  another  Parliament,  which  was  opened  on  the  15  th  February, 
three  days  after,  a  free  remission  was  granted  to  all  persons  com- 
mons on  the  south  side  of  the  water  of  Forth  who  had  taken  part 
with  Robert  Lord  Lyle  and  Matthew  Stewart  in  holding  the  castle 


1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,        2  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 
vol.  ii.  p.  217.  3  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  132. 
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of  Dumbarton  against  the  King,  and  in  all  convocations  relating 
thereto.1 

A  pardon  was  granted  by  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  to  John 
Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  son  Matthew  and  their  "wiffis,"  dated  30th 
May  149  3.2 

John  Earl  of  Lennox  died  in  the  year  1495.  He  was  alive  on 
the  31st  of  August  that  year,  when,  in  a  letter  of  execution  of  a 
papal  dispensation  by  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  eldest  son  Matthew  with  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
James  Lord  Hamilton,  Matthew  is  designated  son  and  apparent  heir 
of  John  Earl  of  Lennox  ;  and  he  must  have  died  before  11th  Sep- 
tember 1495,  on  which  date  Matthew  Stewart,  designated  Earl  of 
Lennox,  and  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  his  spouse,  were  infefted  in 
conjunct-fee  and  liferent  in  the  mains  of  Darnley,  the  lands  of  Craig 
of  Neilston,  Hoylhous,  and  Greenhills.3 

John,  ninth  Earl  of  Lennox,  married  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  Alexander  Montgomerie,  knight,  Lord  of  Ardrossan.  By  their 
contract  of  marriage,  which  is  dated  at  Houstoun,  15th  May  1438, 
Alexander,  Lord  of  Ardrossan,  knight,  engaged  to  pay  to  Alan 
Stewart,  Lord  of  Darnley,  600  merks  Scots,  at  the  terms  specified,  the 
money  paid  to  be  returned  if  the  marriage  did  not  take  place.  By  the 
same  contract  Alan  Stewart,  Lord  of  Darnley,  bound  himself  to  infeft 
Margaret  Montgomerie,  his  daughter-in-law,  in  the  40  merk  lands  of 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  2  Pollok  Inventory  of  Lennox  Writs. 

vol.  ii.  p.  223.  3   Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  15S. 
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Dregairn  and  Drumley,  and,  should  lie  recover  the  estates  of  Lennox, 
in  additional  lands,  which  with  the  foresaid  lands  would  make  up  an 
hundred  merk  lands  of  old  extent.  At  the  date  of  this  contract 
neither  of  the  parties  to  be  married  was  of  lawful  age.1  Of  that  mar- 
riage there  was  issue,  five  sons  and  four  daughters.    The  sons  were — 

1.  Matthew,  tenth  Earl  of  Lennox. 

2.  Robert  Lord  d'Aubigny,  who,  before  the  year  1500,  entered 

into  the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  in  which  he  acquired 
a  high  military  reputation.  King  Francis  the  First  created 
him  one  of  the  four  Marischals  of  France ;  and  the  same 
King  granted  in  1527  the  seigneurie  of  Beaumont  le  Roger, 
in  the  province  of  Normandy,  to  him  and  his  second  wife. 
He  married  first,  his  cousin  Anne  Stewart,  daughter  of 
Bernard  Stewart  of  Aubigny,  and  second,  Jacqueline  de 
Longueville.     He  died  in  1543,  without  issue. 

3.  William,  counsellor  and  chamberlain  of  the  King  of  France, 

and  captain  of  the  Scottish  Gens  d'Armes  in  that  country. 
•4.  John  of  Henriestoun.  He  became  rector  of  Kirkinner, 
in  the  diocese  of  Galloway.  He  held  for  several  years, 
previous  to  the  year  1477,  the  office  of  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  On  19th  April  1484,  infeftment  was  given 
by  John  Stewart,  son  of  John  Earl  of  Lennox,  as  the  Earl's 
bailie,   to   Janet    Walterstoun,  of  the    Avest  third    part   of 

1   Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  67. 
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Glasfurd  Nelstoun,  called  Colmore,  in  the  lordship  of  Darnley 
and  Cruxfew,  and  shire  of  Eenfrew,  in  terms  of  a  charter 
granted  to  her.1 

5.  Alexander,  who  in  the  infeftment  of  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox, 
11th  September  1495,  is  called  Matthew's  brother.  He  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  his  brother  Robert,  and  was  archer  of 
the  Scots  Guard  in  France  in  1538. 

Besides  these  five  legitimate  sons,  the  Earl  had  a  natural  son, 
Alan  Stuart  of  Cardonald,  in  the  parish  of  Paisley.  This  son 
married  Marion  Semple,  and  had  issue.  James  Stewart  of 
Cardonald,  the  last  male  of  the  family,  left  three  daughters, 
the  second  of  whom,  Margaret,  married  Sir  John  Stewart  of 
Minto.  Their  son,  Walter  Lord  Blantyre,  acquired  the  lands 
of  Cardonald,  which  are  now  the  property  of  his  descendant, 
the  present  Lord  Blantyre.  Over  the  principal  door  of  Car- 
donald house  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family,  with  a 
bend  sinister. 

The  four  daughters  were — 

1.  Elizabeth,  who  married  Archibald,  second  Earl  of  Argyll,  and 

had  issue,  four  sons  and  six  daughters. 

2.  Marion,  who  married  in  1472  Eobert  Creichton  of  Kinnoul, 

first  Lord  Creichton  of  Sanquhar,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Dum- 
fries, son  and  heir  of  Eobert  Creichton  of  Sanquhar,  knight. 

1  Original  Sasine  in  the  Brisbane  Charter-chest. 
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The  contract  of  their  marriage  is  dated  8th  May  1472.  By 
it  Lord  Darnley  became  bound  to  give  to  Sir  Robert  Creichton 
and  his  son,  or  their  heirs,  1200  merks,  of  which  200  were 
to  be  given  to  the  father  and  1 0  0  to  the  son  before  the  mar- 
riage was  completed;  400  merks  were  to  be  given  within 
four  years  thereafter  in  equal  portions,  and  were  to  be 
employed  in  redeeming  the  lands  of  Sanquhar,  etc.;  while 
the  500  merks  remaining  were  to  be  paid  to  the  son  after 
five  years,  in  instalments  of  50  merks  termly  at  Whitsunday 
and  Martinmas,  to  be  employed  in  redeeming  the  lands 
belonging  to  him.  The  said  Sir  Robert  and  his  spouse, 
Christian  Erskine,  were  on  the  other  hand  to  infeft  their 
son  Robert,  and  Marion  Stewart  whom  he  was  to  many,  in 
conjunct  fee,  and  the  heirs  of  the  marriage,  in  the  lands  of 
Richartoun  in  the  shire  of  Linlithgow,  and  in  40  merks  worth 
of  land  in  the  barony  of  Aberneit,  in  the  shire  of  Perth.1 

3.  Janet,  who  married  Ninian,  third  Lord  Ross   of  Hawkhead, 

and  had  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

4.  Elizabeth,  who  married  John  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  knight,  and 

had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.2 

1  Old  Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's  Writs  at  Buchanan. 

2  The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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MATTHEW  STEWART,  TENTH  EARL  OF  LENNOX 
AND  SECOND  LORD   DARNLEY. 

(1.)  Maegaeet  Lyle. 

(2.)  Lady  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  his  Countess. 

1495-1513. 

During  his  father's  lifetime  this  Earl  was  commonly  styled 
Matthew  Stewart,  Master  of  Lennox.  While  Master  of  Lennox  he 
married  Margaret  Lyle,  daughter  of  Robert  Lord  Lyle.  A  bond  was 
made  by  Robert  Lord  Lyle  to  John  Lord  Darnley,  dated  14th  De- 
cember 1471,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  not  sell  the  lands  of  Lin- 
bank,  Hewkheid,  Rayelands,  and  Fulhope,  until  the  completion  of 
the  marriage  betwixt  Matthew  Stewart,  eldest  son  of  John  Lord 
Darnley,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  Lyle.1  Infeftment  was 
given  by  John  Earl  of  Lennox  with  his  own  hands,  13th  June  1480, 
to  Matthew  his  son  and  heir,  and  Margaret  Lyle  his  spouse,  and  the 
longest  liver  of  them,  and  their  heirs-male,  in  the  Mains  of  Darnley, 
with  the  mill,  multures,  etc.,  thereof,  till  they  should  be  infefted  in 
the  lands  of  Meikle  Crossie,  according  to  the  contract,  when  the 
said  Matthew  and  Margaret  were  to  resign  the  lands  of  the  Mains 
of  Darnley  to  the  said  Earl.2    He  joined  his  father,  as  previously 

1  Old  Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's  -  Old  Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's 

Writs  at  Buchanan.     Written  on  parchment,        Writs  at  Buchanan, 
without  seal  or  subscription. 


stated,  in  an  unsuccessful  conspiracy  against  the  Government  of  King- 
James  the  Fourth,  but  obtained  a  remission  for  his  conduct  soon 
after  the  conspiracy  was  crushed. 

While  apparent  heir  of  his  father,  he  received  from  King  James 
the  Fourth  a  charter,  dated  1st  June  1490,  proceeding  on  his  father's 
resignation  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox  and  the  lordship  of  Darnley, 
as  previously  shown,  and  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month  he  was 
infefted  in  these  lands  at  the  castle  of  Balloch,  one  of  the  chief 
messuages  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  on  a  precept  from  the  King  of 
the  same  date  as  the  charter.1 

In  those  times,  and  even  at  a  period  much  more  recent,  exas- 
perating feuds  often  existed  between  neighbouring  towns  as  between 
neighbouring  nations.  Of  this  an  illustration  is  afforded  in  the 
letter  addressed  by  King  James  the  Fourth,  23d  December  1490, 
upon  a  complaint  from  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Paisley  to  John 
Earl  of  Lennox  and  Matthew  Stewart,  his  son,  recmesting  them  to 
make  inquisition  for  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  divers  persons 
of  the  burgh  of  Renfrew  who,  animated  apparently  by  jealousy  and 
ill-will  against  the  town  of  Paisley,  which  had  been  shortly  before 
created  by  the  sovereign  a  free  burgh  of  barony,  had  during  night- 
time riotously  destroyed  the  stones  and  hewn  work  of  the  market- 
cross  of  that  town.2 

In  the  disputes  which  then  often  arose  between  different  barons, 
or  between  their  vassals  and  friends,  a  very  common  mode  of  settling 

1   Vide  voL  ii.  of  this  work,  pp.  137-140.  "  Ibid.  p.  140. 
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differences  was  by  arbitration  in  preference  to  courts  of  justice, 
the  arbiters  being  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  Some  misunder- 
standing having  arisen  between  John  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Matthew 
Stewart,  his  son,  and  their  friends,  on  the  one  part,  and  John  Lord 
Sempill  and  his  friends  on  the  other  part,  the  case  was  referred  to 
arbiters.  By  a  decreet,  dated  16th  March  1491,  the  arbiters  or- 
dained that  each  party  should  regard  the  other  with  hearty  kindness 
and  favour,  and  should  forgive  and  forget  all  rancour  and  unkindness 
done  by  the  one  party  or  his  friends  to  the  other  party  and  his 
friends,  and  that  should  dissensions  in  future  arise  between  them,  or 
skaithes  be  done  on  either  side,  both  parties  should  do  their  utmost 
that  justice  might  be  impartially  exercised  for  the  injuries  inflicted.1 
Margaret  Lyle,  the  first  wife  of  Matthew  Master  of  Lennox, 
having  died,  he  married,  secondly,  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
James,  second  Lord  Hamilton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arran,  and  niece  of 
King  James  the  Third.  Their  contract  of  marriage  is  dated  at  the 
College  of  Bothwell,  9th  April  1494.  Lord  Hamilton  engaged  to  give 
with  his  daughter  a  dowry  of  600  merks,  and  for  security  to  grant 
to  Matthew  Stewart  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Halside,  in  the  barony 
of  Drumschargat  and  shire  of  Lanark,  with  an  additional  300  merks. 
Matthew  Stewart  became  bound  to  give  to  his  wife,  in  conjunct 
infeftment,  forty  pounds'  worth  of  land,  for  which  his  heirs  should 
pay  to  her  yearly  £120  during  her  life.  Matthew,  it  would  appear, 
had  been  implicated  in  the  slaughter  of  George  Hamilton,  which 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
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had  been  a  cause  of  feud  between  the  houses  of  Hamilton  and  Lennox. 
With  the  view  of  terminating  the  feud,  it  was  provided  in  the  contract 
that  Lord  Hamilton  and  Matthew  Stewart  should  meet  at  Bothwell 
on  Sunday  the  13th  of  April.1  The  precise  date  of  the  marriage  is 
uncertain.  An  instrument  requiring  the  proclamation  of  the  bans  of 
marriage  between  Matthew,  son  of  John  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  in  the  church  of  Hamilton,  is  dated  30th  March 
1494-5.2 

Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Hamilton  having 
been  related  to  each  other  in  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity,  and 
double  fourth  degree  of  affinity,  a  papal  dispensation  was  necessary, 
according  to  the  canon  law,  in  order  to  render  their  marriage  legal.  A 
dispensation  for  the  marriage  was  obtained,  dated  Rome,  xvii  Kalends 
of  May  (loth  April)  1495,  and  signed  31st  August  thereafter,  by 
Robert,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  commissary  and  executor  of  Julian, 
Bishop  of  Ostien,  Grand  Penitentiary  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth.3 

On  11th  September  1495,  Lady  Elizabeth  Hamilton  was  in- 
fefted  in  the  lands  of  the  two  Kersvellis,  Craig  of  Neilston,  Hoylhouse 
and  Greenhills,  and  Kirkton  of  Neilston,  for  herself  and  the  male 
offspring  of  her  body  by  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  conjunct  infeft- 
ment,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  charter  made  to  her  thereupon.4 
In  this  writ  she  is  designated  "  Lady  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  formerly 
his  spouse,  now  divorced." 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  pp.  150-154.  3  Vol.  ii.  p.  155. 

2  Old  Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's  Writs  at  Buchanan.  4  Ibid.  p.  15S. 


Previous  to  the  date  of  this  infeftment,  the  parties  had  been 
married,  and  had  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife.  But  as  they 
were  within  the  prohibited  degrees  according  to  the  canon  law,  and 
had  not  then  received  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  for  their  mar- 
riage, they  were  not  regarded  by  the  Church  as  living  in  lawful 
wedlock,  and  their  children  would  therefore  be  illegitimate.  To  pre- 
vent such  consequences  as  might  result  from  their  want  of  a  legal 
marriage,  and  to  legitimize  their  children,  they  had  sought  a  papal 
dispensation,  and  till  it  was  received  and  given  effect  to,  they  were 
required  to  cease  to  live  together.  This  explains  the  designation  of 
Lady  Elizabeth  as  divorced. 

This  Earl  of  Lennox  made  up  his  titles  to  the  lands  of  Castle- 
milk  in  Annandale.  The  lordship  of  Annandale,  which  had  belonged 
to  Alexander  Duke  of  Albany,  having  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown  in 
the  year  1483,  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  13th  October  1487, 
annexed  to  the  Crown,  Lennox  applied  to  the  Crown  in  1496  to  be 
feudally  invested  in  the  lands  of  Castlemilk,  as  heir  to  his  father. 
In  that  year  he  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  precept  of  sasine,  as  heir 
to  his  father  in  the  lands  of  Castlemilk  and  Brummel,  and  he  was 
infefted  in  them  on  the  10th  of  May,  by  which  he  would  be  relieved 
from  the  heavy  duties  which  lay  upon  the  lands  when  in  non- entry. 

On  the  18th  of  April  1499,  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  mails  of  the  lands  of  Bathgate — which,  though  locally 
situated  in  the  shire  of  Linlithgow,  were  annexed  to  the  shire  of  Een- 
frew — as  forming  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Stewarts,  for  all  the  time 


that  they  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  since  the  decease  of 
Alan  Lord  Darnley,  Matthew's  grandfather,  by  reason  of  the  non- 
entry  of  the  rightful  heir  or  heirs.1 

On  the  11th  May  1499,  this  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  a  commission 
from  King  James  the  Fourth,  was  invested  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  grant  remissions  and  respites  in  Kin  tyre  and  Knapdale 
for  all  manner  of  crimes  committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  these 
bounds  in  time  bygone.2 

From  the  same  King  he  obtained  a  confirmation,  dated  18th 
January  1511,  of  a  charter  which  had  been  granted  in  the  year  1361 
to  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Darnley,  knight,  by  Robert  the  Steward  of 
Scotland,  of  the  lands  of  Cruckisfew,  Inchinnan,  and  Perthwickscot, 
in  the  granter's  barony  of  Renfrew.  Matthew,  according  to  the 
terms  of  that  charter,  was  heir  of  these  lands,  as  being  descended 
from  Alexander,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  who,  with  the 
heirs-male  of  their  own  bodies,  are  mentioned  as  the  series  of  heirs  by 
whom  they  were  to  be  inherited.3 

This  confirmation  contains  a  clause  by  which  his  Majesty 
granted  to  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  heirs-male  the  castle  and 
fortalice  of  Crookisfew,  the  dominical  lands  of  Darnley,  the  lands  of  Dor- 
mendsyke,  Nethertoun,  and  Auld  Cruckiston,  situated  around  the  said 
castle ;  the  manor  and  palace  of  Inchinnan,  with  the  parks  and  garden, 
the  dominical  lands  of  Inchinnan,  the  lands  of  Quithill,  the  town  of 
Inchinnan,  etc.,  in  the  barony  of  Renfrew.    These  grants  were  made  by 

1  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  i.  No.  97.     2  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  166.     3  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  xviii.  No.  2. 


the  King  to  this  Earl  for  the  good  and  gratuitous  services  rendered  by 
him  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  preserve  the  castle  of  Crookisfew,  the  manor 
and  palace  of  Inchinnan,  and  other  policies  in  the  lordship  of  Darnley, 
from  devastation,  in  the  event  of  the  ward  of  them  being  gifted. 

On  25  th  January  1511-12  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  obtained 
from  Kins'  James  the  Fourth  a  charter  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  the  shire  of  Dumbarton,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
provostry  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Dumbarton,  and  of  all  other 
churches  and  chaplainries  of  the  said  earldom  and  shire,  which  are 
declared  to  be  heritably  his  property.  It  is  added  that  the  King  had 
confirmed  to  the  Earl  and  his  heirs  the  whole  interest  which  his 
Majesty  had  to  the  said  earldom,  superiority,  tenandry,  farms,  profits, 
and  duties  thereof.  He  was  infefted  therein  16  th  February  follow- 
ing, at  Inchmurrin,  on  a  precept  of  sasine,  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  Kino-  James  the  Fourth.1  In  this  charter  the  lands  of  the  earl- 
dom  of  Lennox  are  not  given,  as  in  the  charter  of  the  lordship  of 
Darnley,  to  Matthew  Stewart  and  his  heirs- male,  but  to  his  heirs, 
which  would  include  his  hens-female.  The  original  destination  of 
the  earldom  of  Lennox  was  probably  to  heirs-general, — females  as 
well  as  males  having  a  right  to  the  succession.  This  is  confirmed  by 
what  actually  took  place.  The  three  co-heirs  among  whom  the  earl- 
dom of  Lennox  was  divided,  derived  their  right  of  succession  from 
female  heirs,  and  John  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley,  who  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Lennox,  inherited  that  dignity  as  being  descended 

1   Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 
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from  the  second  daughter,  the  sons  of  the  eldest  having  died  without 
lawful  issue. 

On  28  th  April  1513  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  obtained  letters 
from  King  James  the  Fourth  appointing  him  keeper  of  Dumbarton 
Castle  for  nineteen  years.1 

Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  accompanied  his  sovereign,  King  James 
the  Fourth,  to  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  at  which  he  and  the  Earl  of 
Argyll  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Scottish  army.  In  this 
battle,  fought  on  9th  September  1513,  the  Scots  sustained  a  great 
defeat,  and  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  were  killed.  The  Earls  of 
Lennox  and  x\rgyll  were  among  the  number  of  the  slain. 

Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Countess  of  Lennox,  survived  her  husband 
for -many  years.  She  was  living  on  28th  June  1530,  as  appears  from 
a  decreet  between  her  and  John  Sempill  of  Fulwood.2 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  had  issue  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

1 .  John,  eleventh  Earl  of  Lennox. 

2.  Mungo.     A  charter  was  granted  on  11th  May  1517,  by  John 

Earl  of  Lennox,  in  favour  of  Mungo  Stewart,  his  brother- 
german,  and  his  heirs-male,  of  the  lands  of  Dormontside, 
Old  Cruickstoun,  Fulfuirclkead,  Hullerhead,  and  Leverane- 
scheildis,  in  the  lordship  of  Darnley  and  shire  of  Renfrew.3 
No  other  notice  has  been  found  of  Mungo  Stewart. 

1  Old  Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's  2  Old  Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's 
Writs  at  Buchanan.                                                   Writs  at  Buchanan. 

2  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  235. 
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Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  affianced  to  William  Cun- 
ningham, Master  of  Glencairn,  son  of  Cuthbert  Earl  of 
Glencairn.  As  they  were  related  to  each  other  in  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  of  consanguinity,  a  Papal  dispensation  was 
obtained  for  their  marriage.  It  is  dated  at  Edinburgh,  15th 
December  1507,  by  Patrick  Murray,  treasurer  of  the  diocese 
of  Dunblane,  in  virtue  of  a  commission  to  him  by  Cardinal 
Luclovick,  Grand  Penitentiary  of  Pope  Julian  the  Second.1 
Whether  the  marriage  ever  took  place  is  uncertain.  Lady 
Margaret  married  John,  second  Lord  Fleming,  who  granted 
a  charter  to  her  of  the  lands  of  Biggar  and  Thankerton,  on 
15th  March  1508-9.  That  marriage  was  dissolved,  as  appears 
from  a  crown-charter  to  John  Lord  Fleming  of  these  lands, 
on  the  resignation  of  Margaret  Stewart  his  formerly  reputed 
spouse.    She  afterwards  married  Alexander  Douglas  of  Mains. 

Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter,  married  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of 
Loudon,  sheriff  of  Ayr.  The  grandson  of  that  marriage  was 
created  Lord  Campbell  of  Loudon  in  1601. 

Agnes,  the  third  daughter,  married  William  Edmonstone  of 
Duntreath,  who  granted  to  her  as  his  spouse  a  charter, 
under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  dated  11th  March  1518,  of 
his  twenty  merk  lands  of  Duntreath,  in  liferent.3 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

2  Old  Inveutory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's  Writs  at  Buchanan. 


JOHN  STEWART,  ELEVENTH  EAEL  OF  LENNOX 
AND  THIED  LOED  DAENLEY. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart  (of  Athole),  his  Countess. 

1513-1526. 

This  earl,  while  Master  of  Lennox,  and  yet  a  minor,  was  con- 
tracted in  marriage  to  Lady  Margaret  Graham,  daughter  of  William, 
first  Earl  of  Montrose.  By  their  marriage-contract,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  an  indenture  between  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  on  the  one 
part,  and  William  Earl  of  Montrose  on  the  other,  dated  at  Edin- 
burgh, 15th  April  1506,  it  was  agreed  that  John  Stewart,  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  Earl  Matthew,  should  marry  Margaret  Graham, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  the  marriage  to  be  completed  and 
solemnized  in  the  face  of  holy  kirk,  as  soon  as  they  reached  majority. 
The  Earl  of  Montrose  engaged  to  give  his  daughter  a  dowry  of  1800 
merks,  while  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  to  grant  his  son  in  fee,  along 
with  a  mansion  or  dwelling-place,  a  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  land 
of  new  extent  yearly,  out  of  which  the  heir  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl 
of  Montrose's  daughter  were  to  be  infefted  in  conjunct-fee  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty  merks  annually,  the  remainder  of  the  £100 
worth  of  land  to  be  possessed  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox  during  his 
lifetime.1 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 
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But  the  marriage  thus  formally  contracted  never  took  place. 

Lady  Margaret  Graham  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Sir  John 
Somerville  of  Cambusnethan.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
marriage  are  described  in  the  History  of  the  Somervilles.  Lord 
Graham,  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Montrose,  being  fond  of 
the  sport  of  hawking  and  hunting,  contracted  a  warm  friendship  for 
John,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Somerville  of  Quathquhan,  who  had 
a  passion  for  similar  sports.  They  often  met  together,  and  frequently 
stayed  at  each  other's  house.  Young  Montrose  became  attached  to 
Mary  Somerville,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Somerville  of  Quath- 
quhan, and  young  Cambusnethan,  her  brother, ,  fell  in  love  with 
Margaret,  the  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  double  marriage.  The  respective  marriage- contracts,  to 
which  the  parents,  the  Earl  of  Montrose  and  Sir  John  Somerville 
of  Cambusnethan,  were  parties,  are  dated  at  Glasgow,  10th  July 
1510,  and  the  two  marriages  were  celebrated  in  September  follow- 


ing.1 


On  19th  January  1511,  another  matrimonial  contract  was 
entered  into  between  John  Master  of  Lennox,  and  Earl  Matthew 
his  father,  on  the  one  part,  and  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  and 
Sir  John  Stewart,  Master  of  Athole,  on  the  other,  by  which  John 
Master  of  Lennox  was  to  marry  Elizabeth  Stewart,  daughter  of  John 
Earl  of  Athole.  The  Earl  of  Lennox  became  bound  to  give  to  the 
Master  of  Lennox  and  his  spouse,  and  the  longest  liver  of  them,  in 

1  Lord  Sornerville's  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles,  vol.  i.  pp.  305-307. 


conjunct  infeffcment,  the  place  and  fortalice  of  Gastoun  or  Galstoun, 
with  the  mains  thereof,  the  lands  and  barony  of  Torbolton,  and  the 
twenty  merk  land  of  Drygarne  [Dreghorn]  of  old  extent,  all  situated 
in  the  shire  of  Ayr.  On  the  other  hand,  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Caith- 
ness, cousin  to  the  lady,  and  Sir  John,  Master  of  Athole,  her  brother, 
bound  themselves  to  pay  to  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  the  sum  of 
1000  merks  Scots  for  the  redemption  of  certain  of  his  lands  that 
were  in  wadset  under  reversion,  the  one-half  of  which  when  redeemed 
was  to  remain  with  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  other  half  to  be  given 
to  his  son  John  and  Elizabeth  his  spouse  in  conjunct  infeftment. 
Should  any  impediment  occur,  after  the  completion  of  the  marriage, 
through  which  they  could  not  lawfully  remain  together  in  that 
relation,  the  Master  of  Lennox  was  at  his  own  expense  to  pro- 
cure a  dispensation  from  the  Court  of  Eome,  either  confirming 
the  marriage  between  them  without  divorce,  or,  in  the  event  of 
their  being  divorced,  authorizing  its  completion  in  legal  form, 
so  that  the  male  issue  of  their  union  should  lawfully  succeed  to 
his  heritage.  Should  he  fail  herein,  so  that  Elizabeth  should  be 
divorced  and  the  obstructions  to  their  union  remain  unremoved, 
he  was  to  pay  to  the  said  John  Master  of  Athole  for  her  benefit 
and  use  the  sum  of  300  pounds  Scots  within  forty  days  after  the 
failure.1 

The  parties  having  been  related  to  each  other  in  the  second  and 
fourth  degrees  of  consanguinity,  a  dispensation,  dated  29  th  January 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 
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1511,  removing  the  impediments  to  their  marriage,  was  granted 
by  James  Lyn,  Canon  of  Dunkeld,  in  virtue  of  a  commission  to  him 
from  the  penitentiary  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second.1 

This  dispensation  having  been  obtained,  John  Stewart,  fiar  of 
Lennox,  and  Elizabeth  his  spouse,  obtained,  2d  February  1511-12,  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Torbolton,  Galstoun,  and  Dreghorn,  in  the  shire 
of  Ayr,  all  united  into  the  barony  of  Torboltoun,  for  themselves  in 
conjunct  infeftment,  and  for  the  heirs-male  of  their  marriage,  whom 
failing,  the  lands  were  to  return  to  John's  father,  Matthew  Earl  of 
Lennox,  and  his  heirs-male  whomsoever,  according  to  the  form  and 
tenor  of  his  ancient  infeftments.2 

At  Stirling,  23d  September  1513,  a  precept  was  granted  by 
King  James  the  Fifth  for  serving  John  Stewart,  heir  to  Matthew 
Earl  of  Lennox,  his  father,  in  the  lands,  annual  rents,  and  offices  in 
the  shire  of  Dumbarton.3  On  11th  October  he  was  served  heir  to 
his  father  in  the  lordship  of  Cruxfie,  Inchinnan,  and  palace  thereof, 
and  in  the  lands  of  Partikscot.4  Shortly  before  Martinmas  1513  he 
was  unentered  in  the  lands  which  he  thus  inherited,  and  that 
term  was  so  near  that  he  could  not  before  that  time  obtain  the 
execution  of  the  precepts  of  sasine  in  his  favour.  King  James, 
therefore,  by  a  letter  addressed  from  Perth,  7th  November,  to  his 
sheriffs  in   that  part,   required  them  to  charge  the  tenants  of  the 


1  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  195.  4  Old  Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's 

2  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  Lib.  xvi.  No.  9.  Writs  at  Buchanan. 

3  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 
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Lennox  to  pay  their  rents  of  the  instant  term  of  Martinmas  to  John 
Earl  of  Lennox,  notwithstanding  his  non-entry.1 

To  this  earl  was  granted  a  bond  of  manrent,  dated  10th  Febru- 
ary 1514,  by  Ninian  Bannatyne  of  the  Kamys  and  his  son  Robert.  By 
this  deed,  which  was  to  remain  in  force  during  the  whole  life  of  the 
parties,  the  granters  engaged  to  give  him  the  best  advice  they  could, 
to  keep  secret  his  counsel  if  intrusted  to  them,  speedily  to  warn  him 
of  any  harm,  dishonour,  or  danger  that  might  threaten  his  person, 
to  give  him  free  entry  and  egress,  with  a  smaller  or  larger  number 
of  followers,  into  and  from  all  their  places  of  strength,  to  assist  his 
Lordship  in  peace  and  in  war  with  all  their  kin  and  friends,  and 
to  aid  the  captain  or  captains  of  the  castle  of  Bute  in  preserving  it 


secure.2 


In  1515,  John  Earl  of  Lennox  was  infefted  in  the  lands  of 
Wystoun,  in  the  barony  of  Wystoun  and  shire  of  Lanark,  as  heir 
of  his  father,  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox.3 

On  20th  September  same  year,  for  the  singular  love  and  favour 
which  he  had  to  his  beloved  cousin,  James  Stewart,  son  of  Alexander 
Stewart  of  Castlemilk,  and  to  Janet  Auchinleck,  his  spouse,  he 
granted  to  them,  and  to  the  longest  liver  of  them,  a  liferent  charter 
of  the  forty  shilling  land  of  the  town  of  Kype  of  old  extent,  situated 
in  the  barony  of  Avandale  and  shire  of  Lanark.4 

On  19th  April  1520,  this  earl  signed  an  agreement  with  Alan 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  20S.  3  Andrew  Stuart's  Genealogical  History  of 

the  Stewarts,  p.  233. 

2  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  212.  4  Ibid.  p.  233. 


Stewart  of  Craghall,  by  which  he  gave  to  Alan  his  lands  of  Drigame 
in  exchange  for  the  lands  of  Inchinnan.1  On  8th'February  1521-2, 
he  obtained  from  King  James  the  Fifth,  with  consent  of  John  Duke 
of  Albany,  Protector  and  Governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Lords 
of  Council,  a  lease  for  three  years  of  the  lands  and  lordship  of  Bute, 
with  the  forest  thereof.  Another  lease  to  him  of  the  same  lands  and 
lordship  for  five  years  is  dated  31st  May  1525.2 

On  16th  February  1523-4  he  was,  on  a  precept  of  sasine  from 
Chancery,  dated  the  13th  of  that  month,  infefted  as  heir  to  his 
father,  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  the  barony  of  Bathgate  hi  West 
Lothian,  which  comprehended  the  Inch  of  Bathgate,  Ballencrieff, 
the  mill  thereof,  Bawbardies,  Etheston,  Courland,  and  Torbaine,  in 
the  shire  of  Linlithgow.3 

During  the  tumultuous  and  distracted  reign  of  King  James  the 
Fifth,  who  was  only  about  two  and  a  half  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  on  the  field  of  Flodden,  John  Earl  of  Lennox, 
whose  extensive  possessions  in  the  west  of  Scotland  gave  him  great 
influence  and  authority,  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs. 

So  long  as  Margaret,  Queen  Dowager  of  King  James  the  Fourth, 
remained  a  widow,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  like  the  other  Lords,  sup- 
ported her  authority  as  Begent  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  she  was 
entitled  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  her  deceased  spouse.  But 
when,  upon   her  marrying   Archibald    Earl  of  Angus,  without  the 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  218.  3  Writs  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 

quoted  in  Andrew  Stuart's  Genealogical  His- 

2  Vide  vol.  ii.  pp.  219,  225.  tory  of  the  Stewarts,  p.  232. 


advice  of  the  Lords  of  Council,  she  forfeited  her  position  and 
alienated  the  nobility,  a  dispute  arose  whether  James,  first  Earl  of 
Arran  or  John  Duke  of  Albany,  was  to  be  Regent,  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
took  the  side  of  the  former,  who  was  his  uncle. 

After  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  Dowager  with  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  James  Earl  of  Arran,  having  assembled  a  convention  of  the 
nobility  at  Edinburgh,  represented  in  strong  terms  that  the  Queen,  by 
marrying  without  the  advice  of  the  Lords  of  Council,  had  forfeited 
the  regency,  and  claimed  the  authority  of  Regent  as  being  nearest  in 
consanguinity  to  the  King.  But  the  Lords  would  conclude  nothing 
without  further  deliberation.  At  another  convention  of  the  nobility, 
brought  together  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Home,  who  strenuously 
supported  the  claims  of  Albany,  the  Chancellor  proposed  that  they 
should  choose  as  Recent  one  of  themselves,  who  knew  the  language, 
laws,  and  customs  of  the  country,  not  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  was 
a  Frenchman  born,  and  he  accordingly  nominated  the  Earls  of  Arran 
and  Lennox ;  but  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  send  to  France  an 
invitation  to  Albany,  whose  title,  as  he  was  nearest  of  blood  to  the 
sovereign,  was  considered  strongest,  to  receive  the  government  during 
the  King's  minority.1 

During  the  time  that  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  the  Earl  of  Arran  assumed  the  office  of  Regent.  In  support 
of  the  claim  of  Arran  to  this  office,  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Glen- 

1  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie's  History  of  Scotland,  pp.    1S6-190  ;   Balfour's    Annals,  vol.  i.  pp. 
237-239. 
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cairn,  on  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night  in  January  of  the  year  1514, 
seized  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  and  expelled  the  Governor,  Lord 
Erskine,  a  supporter  of  Margaret,  the  Queen-Dowager. 

The  Duke  of  Albany  arrived  18  th  May  1515  at  Dumbarton. 
From  this  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where,  on  the  26th  of  that 
month,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction  and  honour  • 
and  by  the  Parliament  which  assembled  on  the  12th  July  follow- 
ing, after  being  restored  to  his  honours  and  estates,  which  had 
been  forfeited  by  King  James  the  Third,  he  was  inaugurated  in  the 
Regency.  The  Earl  of  Arran  was  thus  deprived  of  that  dignity.  But 
his  supporters,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  others,  continued  to  hold  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton,  which  they  provided  with  everything  requisite 
for  sustaining  a  siege ;  they  took  also  the  castle  of  Glasgow,  which 
was  well  supplied  with  ammunition.  The  Earl  of  Lennox,  however, 
fell  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  Albany's  party,  and  was  incarcerated 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  following  notice  of  this  appears  in 
the  Books  of  Council,  30th  July  1516  : — 

"  My  lord  gouernour  with  awis  of  the  consell,  hes  auisit  for  certane  considira- 
tionis  moving  thaim,  that  my  lord  of  Levynax  pas  to  the  Castel  of  Edinburgh, 
thare  to  remane  at  my  lord  gouernouris  plessour;  and  quhill  he  and  the  consel 
be  ferther  auisit,  and  that  my  lordis  of  Mortoun,  Marchall,  Chamberlan,  and 
Borthuik,  convoy  him  to  the  castell,  thare  to  be  resauit  be  the  capitane  of  the 
same,  and  thare  to  byde  with  twa  seruandis,  at  my  lord  gouernouris  plessour,  as 
said  is ;  and  that  the  seruandis  quha  beis  resavit  with  him  be  nocht  changit  with- 
out my  said  lord  gouernouris  aviss," 1  etc. 

Thus  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  rival  faction,  Lennox  was  under 

1  Acta  Dominoruin  Concilii,  Book  xxviii.  f.  10. 
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the  necessity  of  surrendering  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  the  only 
condition  on  which  he  could  obtain  his  liberty.1 

The  Earl  next  appears  as  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany  to  the  regency.  This  position  he  assumed  in  defiance 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  who  was  hostile  to  the 
claims  of  Albany,  as  being  a  promoter  of  French  interests.  That 
monarch,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, which  was  to  remain  in  force  till  the  middle  of  the  summer  of 
1517,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Three  Estates  of  Scotland  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  truce  was  signed,  insisting  upon  the  dismissal  of 
Albany  from  the  office  of  Regent,  on  the  pretext  that  his  holding  that 
office  was,  from  his  being  next  heir  to  the  Crown,  dangerous  to  the 
infant  Prince.  With  this  demand  the  Estates  of  Parliament  declined 
to  comply  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox  joined  with  others  of  the  Estates, 
who,  having  assembled  in  July  1516,  declared,  in  answer  to  Henry's 
letter,  that  they  had  appointed  Albany  to  be  Regent,  that  they 
would  support  him,  and  that  their  King  was  in  no  danger,  having 
long  since,  by  their  order,  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  chosen  peers. 
To  this  letter  the  name  and  seal  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  were  appended, 
along  with  the  names  and  seals  of  many  others  of  the  nobility.2 

The  Duke  of  Albany  went  to  France  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1517,  and  returned  to  Scotland,  18th  November  152 l.s     As 

1  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  3  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ut  supra,  vol.  i. 
pp.  132,  133.                                                           PP-  0,  S,  Nos.  48,  53,  77. 

2  Rymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  xiii.  p.  550. 


a  supporter  of  Albany  the  Earl  of  Lennox  acted,  against  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  the  head  of  the  Anglo-Scottish  faction.  Sir  An- 
thony  Ughtrecld,  Captain  of  Berwick,  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey  from 
Berwick,  21st  January  1522,  informs  him  that  the  Duke  of  Albany 
had  taken  the  castle  of  Tantallon  from  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and 
had  in  his  company  the  earls  of  Huntly,  Argyll,  Arran,  Len- 
nox and  others,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Angus  had  submitted  to 
Albany,  contrary  to  his  oath  on  the  Evangelists  to  Lord  Dacre.1 
Dacre  was  the  minister  to  whom  Henry  the  Eighth  had  intrusted 
the  management  of  Scottish  affairs,  and  who,  by  money  and  in- 
trigues, corrupted  and  divided  the  Scottish  nobles.  He  and  the 
Anglo-Scottish  faction  who  were  in  his  pay  were  wholly  opposed 
to  Albany  as  Begent.  In  March  of  that  same  year  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  his  brother  departed  for  France.2 

Sir  Anthony  Ughtredd,  in  a  letter  to  Surrey,  dated  Berwick, 
13th  April  1523,  writes  that  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Argyll,  and  Lennox 
had  gone  to  Edinburgh  to  hold  a  Barliament.3 

The  Earl  of  Lennox,  though  still  an  adherent  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  held  back  from  taking  part  in  Albany's  intended  invasion  of 
England  with  the  help  of  Frenchmen,  of  which,  as  Surrey  states  in 
a  letter  to  Wolsey,  from  Newcastle,  3d  October  1523,  King  Henry 
and  his  government  were  in  hourly  expectation.4  The  power  of 
Henry,  which  had  to  be  encountered,  and  at  the  same  time  the 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ut  supra,  vol.  i.  3  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ut  supra,  vol.  i. 
p.  9,  No.  84.                                                               p.  12,  No.  6. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  10,  No.  87.  4  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  13,  No.  17. 
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unpopularity  of  Albany  in  Scotland,  had  their  effect  on  Lennox,  Sir 
William  Buhner,  in  a  letter  to  Surrey,  20  th  October,  from  Norham, 
speaks  of  the  excuses  of  Huntly  and  Lennox  for  not  joining  the 
Duke,  and  of  the  Duke's  preparations  for  battle.1 

Yet  Albany  calculated  on  receiving  powerful  assistance  from  the 
Earl  of  Lennox.  The  Earl  was  Warden  of  the  East  Marches  and 
Lieutenant  of  Lothian,  the  Merse,  and  Teviotdale.  To  enable  him 
to  execute  these  offices,  King  James  the  Fifth,  with  consent  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  his  tutor,  and  Governor  of  the  kingdom,  required, 
by  a  letter,  dated  22d  January  1523-4,  the  sheriffs  of  Dumbarton 
and  Renfrew,  and  the  Steward  of  Menteith,  to  command  all  fencible 
men  within  these  bounds  to  be  ready  to  assist  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
in  the  exercise  of  these  offices  as  often  as  they  should  be  required  by 
him  or  his  factors,  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  and  for  resisting 
its  old  enemies,  the  English,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of  all  their 
moveable  goods  and  punishment  of  their  persons.2 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  joined  with  Argyll  the  Chancellor,  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  and  the  Lords  Fleming,  Semple,  and  Maxwell,  in  encourag- 
ing Margaret  the  Queen-Dowager  to  take  measures  for  obtaining  a 
divorce  from  the  Earl  of  Angus,  of  whose  neglect  and  infidelities  she 
had  too  good  reason  to  complain,  and  in  strongly  opposing  her  recon- 
ciliation to  Angus,  which,  however,  was  in  the  meantime  effected, 
though  it  did  not  continue  for  any  length  of  time.3 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ut  supra,  vol.  i.         3  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  14,  No.  22.  p.  174. 

2  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  221. 


The  Duke  of  Albany,  finding  it  a  hopeless  task  to  manage  the 
factions  in  Scotland,  sought  relief  from  the  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tion by  leaving  the  kingdom.  With  consent  of  the  Parliament  he 
took  his  final  leave  of  Scotland  for  France,  at  Dumbarton,  20th  May 
1524,  after  having  promised  in  a  Privy  Council  that  if  he  did  not 
return  by  the  1st  of  September — and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  had  resolved  never  again  to  return — he  would  be  willing  to  be 
considered  as  having  ceased  to  be  Eegent. 

In  the  correspondence  of  the  period,  it  is  said  that  before  his 
departure  he  invested  the  Earl  of  Lennox  with  great  power,  and 
bestowed  on  him  the  abbey  of  Dryburgh,  on  condition  that  he  should 
act  as  Warden  of  the  Borders.  This  abbey  was  given  by  Lennox 
to  James  Stewart,  postulate  of  Dryburgh.1 

Lennox  was  privy  to  the  action  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  the 
Queen-mother  in  carrying  the  King  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh, 
almost  immediately  after  the  Duke  of  Albany's  departure ;  and  he 
concurred  in  the  declaration  of  the  Council,  that  the  King,  though 
then  a  boy  of  little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  had  assumed 
the  supreme  authority.  The  object  of  Arran  and  the  Queen-mother 
was  doubtless  to  obtain  the  entire  government  of  the  state. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  united  with  other  Lords  in  entering  into 
and  signing,  on  31st  July  1524,  an  engagement  to  support  this 
assumption  of  power  by  the  King.     In  this  bond,  the  original   of 

1  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  234 ;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  16, 
No.  48. 
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which  is  still  extant,  Lennox  and  the  other  Lords  promised  that,  as 
the  King  had  come  from  Stirling  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  receive  the  sceptre,  they  would  be  his  loyal  subjects,  and 
would  support  his  authority,  or  that  of  deputies  acting  in  his  name, 
notwithstanding  any  engagements  they  had  entered  into  with  Albany, 
which  they  formally  annulled.  At  the  same  time  they  dissolved 
the  Eegency,  so  that  King  James  might  freely  and  entirely  exert 
the  sovereign  authority ;  and  they  engaged  that  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment they  should  declare  that  Albany's  regency  had  terminated.1 

For  a  short  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Queen -Dowager  and  the 
Earl  of  Arran  had  the  chief  sway  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  But  soon  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  other  Lords  appear  in 
antagonism  to  the  Queen-Dowager.  Margaret,  having  become 
enamoured  of  Henry  Stewart,  second  son  of  Andrew,  third  Lord 
Avandale,  whom  she  appointed  Lord  Treasurer  in  1524,  espoused 
him  in  the  following  year,  after  obtaining  a  divorce  from  the  Earl  of 
Angus.  She  thus  alienated  from  her  the  nobility.  So  dissatisfied 
were  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Glencairn  that  they  left  Edinburgh  ; 
and  the  feelings  of  general  disaffection  that  had  arisen  against  her 
were  greatly  intensified  by  her  affecting  to  rule  without  a  council,  or 
at  least  without  its  advice.  She  had,  besides,  incurred  the  deep  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  imprisoning  Scott  of  Buccleuch, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the  strictest  friendship,  in  the  castle 

1  Profession  of  Obedience  by  the  Lords  of       378  ;  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
Scotland,    British  Museum,    Caligula,  B.  vi.       p.  238  ;  Tytler's  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  163. 


of  Edinburgh,  for  having,  as  she  alleged,  long  retained  property 
belonging  to  her  of  the  annual  value  of  4000  merks.  Norfolk, 
the  English  minister,  having  advised  her  to  conciliate  the  nobles  by 
affability,  and  by  trusting  them  as  her  counsellors,  she  complained 
that  she  could  place  confidence  in  none  of  them  except  the  Earl  of 
Arran  and  Lord  Maxwell.1 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  now  appears  associated  with  the  Earl  of 
Angus  on  the  English  side,  in  opposition  to  the  Earl  of  Arran  and 
the  Queen-Dowager,  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  France,  Mar- 
garet being  intensely  indignant  at  her  brother,  Henry  the  Eighth  of 
England,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  her  divorce  from  the  Earl  of 
Angus.  Lennox,  who  was  in  favour  of  the  peace  between  England 
and  Scotland,  greatly  desired  the  return  from  England  of  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  who  was  hostile  to  the  French  faction.  Upon  the  return 
of  Angus,  he  and  Lennox,  under  the  impulse,  it  is  probable,  of 
resentment,  excited  by  their  exclusion  from  the  Council  or  by 
measures  which  may  have  been  agitated  in  the  Council  against  them 
and  their  friends,  hastily  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  along  with  the 
Master  of  Glencairn,  Scott  of  Euecleuch,  who  had  but  recently  been 
set  at  liberty,  and  others,  accompanied  by  their  retainers.  On  the 
23d  November  1524,  and  during  the  second  week  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, a  party  of  them,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  whilst  all 
was  silence  and  darkness,  scaled  the  walls,  and  opened  the  gates 
of  the  city;    upon  which  the  whole  body,  numbering  about  400 

1  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  243,  248. 
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men,  proceeded  to  the  Cross,  and  proclaimed  that  they  had  come 
there  as  loyal  subjects.  In  the  course  of  the  clay,  Angus  and  Lennox 
demanded  of  the  Privy  Council  that  they  should  take  upon  them 
the  guardianship  of  their  young  Sovereign.  Being  commanded  in 
the  name  of  the  King  to  leave  the  capital,  they  obeyed  the  order, 
and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  withdrew  with  their  party  to 
Dalkeith.  In  the  evening  Margaret  and  the  King  proceeded  by 
torch-light  from  the  abbey  to  the  castle.1 

The  Earls  of  Arran,  Murray,  Eglinton,  and  Cassilis,  were  with 
Margaret  in  the  castle.  She  proposed  to  them  that  they  should 
collect  a  body  of  men  to  oppose  Angus  and  Lennox.  This,  however, 
they  declined  to  do,  except  upon  condition  that  the  King  should 
accompany  them,  a  proposition  which  from  the  dread  of  his  passing 
out  of  her  custody,  she  was  unwilling  to  accept. 

Angus  and  Lennox,  invited  by  the  magistrates  and  people, 
came  to  Edinburgh  after  midnight,  with  about  700  men.  They 
were  followed  by  the  rest  of  their  adherents ;  and  it  was  now  re- 
solved to  hold  a  convention  in  the  capital,  instead  of  at  Stirling,  to 
confirm  a  peace  with  England,  a  measure  greatly  desired  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Magnus,  the  English  ambassador  in  Scotland,  who  placed 
more  confidence  in  the  friendly  dispositions  of  Angus  and  Lennox 
towards  England  than  in  those  of  the  Queen-Dowager's  adherents. 

Shortly  after,  Dr.  Magnus,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  dated 
Edinburgh,  14th  December  1524,  remonstrated  with  him  respecting 

1  Piukertou's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 
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the  use  which  he  himself,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  their  attendants, 
made  of  the  monastery  of  Paisley,  as  if  it  were  then  own.  Angus, 
in  his  reply,  dated  at  Kilmaurs,  on  the  following  day,  stated  that  they 
intended  to  do  nothing  to  the  displeasure  of  the  lord  of  that  house.1 

Magnus,  in  a  despatch  to  Wolsey,  3 1st  May  1525,  while  inform- 
ing him  that  Margaret  persisted  in  her  attachment  to  Henry  Stewart, 
to  evil  counsellors,  and  to  the  French  party,  adds  that  he  had  paid 
Angus  £100  Scots  for  his  services,  and  that  Lennox,  a  most  powerful 
peer,  was  well  inclined  towards  England.2 

The  Queen-mother's  party  was  the  weakest  of  the  factions  which 
then  divided  the  kingdom.  Her  private  conduct  had  alienated  from 
her  the  nobles  and  people.  The  Albany  faction,  headed  by  Chancellor 
Beton,  had  united  with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  who  was  a  capricious  man,  deserted  her,  and  joined  this  con- 
federacy. Margaret  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  nego- 
tiating with  her  opponents.  Angus,  Lennox,  and  their  associates 
made  various  propositions  to  her  and  her  adherents,  among  which 
were  the  following,  that  the  King  should  be  brought  from  the  castle, 
in  which  he  was  almost  a  prisoner,  and  that  he  should  be  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  Council  of  Peers  appointed  by  the  Par- 
liament, and  presided  over  by  Margaret.  These  propositions,  by 
which,  if  carried  out,  the  management  of  public  affairs  would  pass 
from  her  hands,  Margaret  accepted.    The  agreement  between  her  and 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ui  supra,  vol.  i.  2  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 

p.  20,  Nos.  SG,  S7.  pp.  262,  268. 
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the  Lords  was  ratified  by  the  Parliament,  which  soon  after  met  at 
Edinburgh.  A  council  was  appointed  by  the  Lords  of  Articles  of  the 
Parliament  held  at  Edinburgh,  23d  February  1524-5,  to  govern  the 
King  and  the  realm.  This  Council  consisted  of  the  Archbishops  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen  and  Dunblane, 
the  Earls  of  Angus,  Arran,  Argyll,  and  Lennox,  whilst  the  Queen  was 
to  preside,  and  to  retain  the  casting  vote.1  The  Earl  of  Lennox  was 
a  member  of  that  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  Articles. 

In  May  1525,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  received  a  commission  from 
King  James  the  Fifth  to  be  justice  of  peace  within  the  isle  of  Bute, 
for  the  punishment  of  all  crimes  and  trespasses,  except  treason,  com- 
mitted by  the  inhabitants  of  these  bounds.2 

On  the  18  th  June  of  that  year,  Archibald  Earl  of  Angus,  Colin 
Earl  of  Argyll,  and  John  Earl  of  Lennox  entered  into  a  bond  for 
maintaining  King  James  the  Fifth,  and  for  assisting  and  supporting 
each  other  in  all  and  sundry  their  lawful  and  honest  quarrels,  actions, 
and  causes.3 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  17th  July  1525,  certain  Lords  were 
appointed  to  attend  upon  the  King  in  a  certain  order  of  succession, 
for  the  following  twelve  months ;  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  were  to  remain  with  him  till  the  1st  of  November; 
Arran  and  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  from  this  date  till  the  beginning 
of  February  1525-6  ;  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Argyll  from 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  3  Original   Bond   in   the  Douglas  Charter- 

vol.  ii.  p.  289.  chest. 

-   Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  223. 


February  till  May ;  Lennox  and  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  occupied 
the  final  quarter  from  May  till  August.1 

For  promoting  tranquillity  on  the  Borders,  the  Earls  of  Angus, 
Argyll,  and  Lennox,  on  10th  January  1525-6,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland  from  Edinburgh,  in  answer  to  letters  from  him, 
desiring  to  know  if  the  diet  upon  the  Borders,  which  evil-disposed 
persons  were  attempting  to  set  aside,  should  hold  or  not.  Dr.  Magnus, 
they  wrote,  would  inform  him  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  they 
begged  him  to  remain  on  the  Borders  in  readiness.2 

On  the  4th  of  February  following,  Gavin,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
made  a  bond  to  John  Earl  of  Lennox,  for  payment  to  him  of  £40 
during  the  bishop's  lifetime ;  and  by  a  mutual  bond  they  bound 
themselves  to  maintain  and  defend  each  other  in  their  causes  and 
quarrels.3 

While  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  acting  as  one  of  the  guardians  of 
the  King,  it  was  declared  by  a  Parliament  held  at  Edinburgh,  14th 
June  1526,  of  which  Lennox  was  a  member,  that  King  James  the 
Fifth  had  now  attained  his  complete  majority  of  fourteen  years, 
that  the  whole  regal  power  was  now  vested  in  his  own  hands, 
and  that  all  other  authority  formerly  exercised  in  his  name  had  now 
terminated;4  an  act  by  which  the  whole  authority  in  the  State  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who,  by  presents,  attentions, 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  3  Old   Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's 
vol.  ii.  p.  29-1.  Writs  at  Buchanan. 

2  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  tit  sujira,  vol.  i.  4  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland, 
p.  23,  No.  28.  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 
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.  and  indulgence,  had  acquired  great  influence  over  the  young  King, 
which  was  strengthened  by  his  Majesty's  feelings  of  aversion  to  his 
mother's  marriage  with  Henry  Stewart. 

The  Lords  whom  the  King  himself  named  and  ordained  to  con- 
stitute his  Privy  Council,  21st  June  1526,  were,  for  the  spiritual 
Estate,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  the 
Bishop  of  Galloway ;  and  for  the  temporal  Estate,  the  Earls  of 
Angus,  Argyll,  Lennox,  Morton,  and  Glencarrn,  and  Lord  Maxwell.1 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  King  appointed  the  Lords  of 
his  Privy  Council,  he  declared  in  Parliament  that  he  gave  command 
to  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Lennox,  Lords  Maxwell,  Fleming,  and 
Master  of  Kilmaurs  to  arrest  certain  rebels  who  were  in  company 
with  the  Master  of  Hailes  in  Boltoun,  and  therefore  his  Highness 
and  Three  Estates  of  Parliament  acquitted  the  said  Lords,  and  such 
as  were  with  them,  of  all  blame  in  the  raising  of  fire  or  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  Master  Hailes  and  his  accomplices.2 

In  the  same  month  the  King  made  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox  a 
remarkable  bond,  dated  26  th  June  of  the  same  year.  By  this  bond, 
which  the  King  made  of  his  own  free  will,  without  any  compulsion 
or  desire  on  the  part  of  Lennox,  he  engaged  to  use  the  counsel  of  that 
Earl,  specially  and  in  preference  to  that  of  all  others,  and  to  do 
nothing  without  his  advice,  and  he  solemnly  swore,  touching  the 
holy  gospels,  to  abide  by  the  same.  The  grounds  which  the  King 
assigned  for  bringing  himself  under  this  obligation,  were  the  great 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.  2  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 
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services  performed,  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
during  the  King's  minority,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  had  exposed 
himself  personally,  and  his  friends  and  goods,  in  maintaining  the 
King's  authority  and  personal  liberty.1 

Angus  was  wholly  guided  by  the  counsels  of  his  brother,  Sir 
George  Douglas,  and  in  this  way  his  influence  over  the  King  had  been 
hardened  into  a  kind  of  restraint  or  imprisonment.  This  naturally 
excited  the  resentment  of  the  King,  who  could  ill  brook  that  his 
professed  guardians  should  be  his  jailors.  An  attempt  appears  to 
have  been  made  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  in  alliance 
with  Lennox,  to  rescue  the  King  from  the  hands  of  Angus.  When 
on  an  expedition  to  Jedburgh  to  repress  the  troubles  of  the  Borders, 
Angus  having  carried  the  King  with  him,  Buccleuch  appeared  on 
a  sudden  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  and  a  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  Buccleuch  was  defeated.  During  the  conflict  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  Lord  Maxwell,  and  Sir  George  Douglas  formed  a  guard 
around  the  King,  who  was  stationed  on  an  eminence. 

After  the  defeat  of  Buccleuch,  Lennox,  indignant  at  the  ambi- 
tion of  Angus,  who,  while  keeping  the  King  a  sort  of  prisoner,  endea- 
voured to  acquire  the  whole  power  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
retired  from  the  Court,  and  determined  to  rescue  the  King  from  the 
power  of  the  Douglases.  By  great  exertions  he  raised  an  army  of 
12,000  men.  With  this  force  he  set  out  from  Stirling,  and  marched 
towards  Edinburgh  for  the  liberation  of  his  Sovereign.     On  reaching 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  226. 
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Linlithgow  he  found  that  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  with  whom  he 
had  often  before  acted  in  concert,  was  now  to  be  his  opponent,  and 
that  Arran,  at  the  head  of  a  force  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own, 
was  acting  under  the  orders  of  Angus,  and  had  already  seized  the 
bridge  across  the  river  Avon,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town  of 
Linlithgow.  The  troops  of  Lennox  in  attempting  to  cross  a  ford  in 
the  river  opposite  the  monastery  of  Manuel,  were  exposed  to  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  enemy,  who  occupied  the  heights  on  the  other  side, 
and  were  thrown  into  disorder.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages  they  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river,  but  on  the  opposite 
bank  they  were  attacked  by  the  forces  of  Arran  with  great  fury, 
whilst  Angus  with  a  body  of  men,  accompanied  by  the  King,  who 
had  come  from  Edinburgh  to  the  assistance  of  Arran,  was  about  to 
join  them  ;  and  not  having  recovered  from  the  confusion  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown,  they  sustained  a  disastrous  rout.  The  Earl 
of  Lennox  was  among  the  slain.  After  he  had  been  made  a  prisoner, 
or  had  surrendered  to  Hamilton  of  Pardovan,  and  his  arms  had  been 
taken  from  him,  he  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Sir  James  Hamilton 
of  Finnart,  bastard  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  slew  all  that  he 
overtook  on  the  field  that  day.  The  King  had  sent  Sir  Andrew 
Wood  to  request  that  the  life  of  Lennox  should  be  saved,  but  the  Earl 
was  slain  before  his  arrival.  Arran  displayed  on  this  occasion  a  com- 
mendable humanity  and  generosity.  Passing  through  the  field,  he 
discovered  the  body  of  his  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  was 
observed  by  the  servants  of  the  King  to  weep  over  it,  and  heard  to 
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exclaim,  in  the  agony  of  grief,  while  he  spread  his  scarlet  cloak  over 
the  corpse,  "  The  wisest,  the  best,  the  bravest  man  in  Scotland  has 
fallen  this  day."1  He  placed  a  guard  around  the  dead  body,  and 
gave  it  to  the  King's  servants  to  be  honourably  interred. 

The  battle  in  which  Lennox  fell  was  fought  on  the  4th  Septem- 
ber 1526. 2 

In  the  following  year,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  groom  of  the 
deceased  Earl  of  Lennox  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  master  upon  Sir 
James  Hamilton.  Passing  through  not  less  than  two  thousand  men 
of  the  houses  of  Douglas  and  Hamilton,  who  were  mustered  in  the 
area  of  Holyroodhouse,  for  an  expedition  intended  to  quell  the  dis- 
orders on  the  Marches,  and  watching  his  opportunity,  he  discovered 
"the  bastard  of  Arran,"  as  he  designated  Sir  James  Hamilton,  enter 
the  palace  unattended  and  unarmed  by  a  dark  staircase  near  the 
gate,  and  instantly  following  his  intended  victim,  he  laid  him  prostrate 
by  six  severe  wounds,  and  then  mingled  with  the  crowd.  An  alarm 
arose ;  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  ordered  to  be  shut ;  and  the 
assassin  was  discovered  by  the  bloody  dagger  in  his  possession.  He 
at  once  confessed  that  his  object  was  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  master  : 
and,  understanding  that  Hamilton  was  not  mortally  wounded,  he 

1  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie's  History  of  Scot-  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  others,  to  take  the 
land,  p.  2 1 5  ;  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  King  at  Melrose,  and  of  a  subsequent  attempt 
vol.  ii.  p.  280  ;  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  by  a  great  army  of  the  King's  unfriends,  and 
vol.  iv.  pp.  1S4,  1S5.  of  their  defeat  by  the  Eaid  of  Arran  and  him- 

2  The  Earl  of  Angus,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  self. — Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ut  supra,  vol. 
Wolsey,  dated  Edinburgh,    16th   September  i.  p.  24,  No.  35. 

1526,  communicates  particulars  of  an  attempt, 


expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  failed  in  his  intention.  Nothing- 
could  subdue  the  firmness  of  his  mind.  When  his  right  hand  was 
cut  off  previous  to  his  execution,  he  simply  said  that  it  deserved  its 
fate  for  having  so  badly  performed  its  office  of  putting  to  death  the 
murderer  of  his  master.1 

A  remission  was  granted  by  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  son  of 
this  Earl,  to  James,  second  Earl  of  Arran,  and  to  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, for  the  slaughter  of  his  father.  One  of  the  conditions  on  which 
this  remission  was  granted,  was  that  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fynnart, 
as  tutor  of  this  Earl  of  Arran,  should,  by  way  of  penance  for  this 
slaughter,  perform  the  three  great  pilgrimages  of  Scotland,  and 
should  maintain  for  seven  years  six  priests,  whose  office  it  should 
be  to  say  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  earl,  three  of  them 
in  the  College  Kirk  of  Hamilton,  and  the  other  three  in  the  Black- 
friars  of  Glasgow.  An  agreement  to  this  effect  is  dated  at  Stirling, 
13th  February  1530.2  This  remission  was  ratified  by  King  James 
the  Fifth.3 

John,  eleventh  Earl  of  Lennox,  had  by  his  Countess,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

1.  Matthew,  twelfth  Earl  of  Lennox. 

2.  Eobert,  who  was   educated  for  the   Church.      He   was  first 

Provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Dumbarton,  and  was 
afterwards,  in  the  year  1542,  preferred  to  the  bishopric   of 

1  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,   vol.  i.  2   Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  236. 

pp.  284,  285.  3  Original  Ratification  at  Buchanan. 
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Caithness,  but  while  still  bishop-elect,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  dignity  for  having  joined  with  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  against  the  Regent  Arran.  He  remained  in  exile 
till  1563,  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  Returning  to 
Scotland,  he  took  the  side  of  the  Reformers  ;  and  when  the 
property  of  the  Church  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  dis- 
tributed among  families  of  rank,  he  obtained  as  his  propor- 
tion the  priory  of  St.  Andrews.  After  the  death  of  his 
nephew,  Charles  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  1576,  without  male 
issue,  Robert  Stewart  was  created  Earl  of  Lennox  in  1578. 
He  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of  John, 
fourth  Earl  of  Athole,  but  without  issue.  He  resigned  the 
earldom  of  Lennox  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Esme  Lord 
dAubigny,  and  received  in  exchange  a  grant  of  the  dignity 
of  Earl  of  March.  He  died  at  St.  Andrews  on  29th  March 
1586,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 
John  Stewart,  Lord  dAubigny.  He  was  captain  of  the  Scotch 
gens-d'armes  in  France,  and  governor  of  Avignon.  A  letter 
to  him  from  his  brother,  Earl  Matthew,  dated  15th  August 
(the  year  is  uncertain),  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  Work,  and  in  it  the  writer  mentions  many  matters  of 
interest  connected  with  the  family.1  The  Earl  writes  that 
he  and  all  his  house  were  native  born  servants  to  Saint 
Mungo  and  the  Kirk  of  Glasgow.      They  were   therefore 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  347. 
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bound  to  defend  the  privileges  and  freedom  of  the  Kirk 
of  Glasgow,  which  were  in  danger  of  suffering  through  a 
dispute  between  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews, 
then  pending  in  the  Court  of  Rome.  Lord  Obenzie,  to  whom 
he  refers  in  that  letter,  was  Robert,  second  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Lennox  of  the  Stewart  line,  who  lived  as  Lord 
d'Aubigne'  until  1543,  and  it  may  have  been  for  a  much 
longer  period.1  The  testament  of  his  relict,  Dame  Anne 
de  la  Quelle,  in  French,  an  interesting  document,  is  given 
at  length,  with  a  translation,  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
work.2  He  was  succeeded  in  the  lordship  of  Aubigny  in 
France  by  his  son,  Esme  Stewart,  who,  on  returning  from 
France  to  Scotland  in  1579,  became  Earl  of  Lennox,  upon 
the  resignation  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Earl  of  Lennox,  as 
already  mentioned,  and  was  afterwards  created  Duke  of 
Lennox. 
Helen,  the  daughter  of  John,  eleventh  Earl  of  Lennox,  married, 
first,  William,  sixth  Earl  of  Errol ;  and  secondly,  John, 
fourteenth  Earl  of  Sutherland.  She  had  issue  by  both  her 
husbands. 

1  Stuart's  Genealogical  History  of  the  Stewarts,  pp.  222,  225,  226.       -   Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  2S2. 
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MATTHEW,  TWELFTH  EARL  OE  LENNOX  AND  FOURTH  LORD 
DARNLEY,  AND  REGENT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  his  Countess. 

1526 — 1571. 

Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  was  born  in  Dumbarton  castle  on 
St.  Matthew's  day  (21st  September),  1516.  The  day  and  year  of  his 
birth  we  learn  from  a  retour  of  George  Stirring  of  Glorat  as  heir  to 
his  father,  William  Stirling  of  Glorat,  in  the  lands  of  Easter  and 
Wester  Glorat,  dated  15th  January  1537  ;  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
that  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  lord  superior,  was  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  on  the  day  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  last  past 
before  the  date  of  the  retour.1  That  he  was  born  in  Dumbarton 
castle  is  stated  by  the  Earl  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set in  1547. 2  In  1510  his  father,  John  eleventh  Earl  of  Lennox, 
held  Dumbarton  castle  for  the  Earl  of  Arran,  his  uncle,  against  the 
Regent  Albany  ;  and  his  Countess,  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart,  was  then 
resident  in  the  castle,  where,  some  time  after  its  surrender,  she  gave 
birth  to  Matthew,  her  eldest  son. 

A  contract  for  the  marriage  of  Matthew  with  a  daughter  of 
the  Master  of  Eglinton  was  made  only  three  years  after  his  birth ; 

1  The  Stirlings  of  Keir,  by  William  Fraser,  2  State  Papers   in    State   Paper   Office. — 

1'.  357.  Scotland,  Edward  VI.,  vol.  ii.  No.  4. 
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such  arrangements  of  early  marriages  having  been  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  families  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  when  circum- 
stances rendered  them  expedient. 

The  contract  for  the  marriage  of  young  Matthew  with  Christian 
Montgomerie,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Master  of  Egiinton,  dated 
16th  February  1519,  was  made  between  John  Earl  of  Lennox, 
Matthew's  father,  and  Hugh  Earl  of  Egiinton,  by  which  the  Earl  of 
Egiinton  became  bound  to  pay  2000  merks  towards  the  redemption 
of  the  lands  of  John  Earl  of  Lennox.1 

This  contemplated  marriage  appears,  however,  never  to  have  been 
actually  celebrated  ;  and  Matthew,  we  shall  find,  made  a  more  illus- 
trious match  with  a  lady  closely  allied  to  the  royal  house  of  England, 
after  having  competed  with  Bothwell  for  the  hand  of  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  Queen-Dowager  of  Scotland. 

On  28th  of  April  1531,  this  Earl  obtained  letters  from  King- 
James  the  Fifth,  appointing  him  and  his  heirs  captains  of  the  castle 
of  Dumbarton,  with  right  to  its  revenues,  reserving  to  William  Stir- 
ling of  Glorat  and  his  heirs  the  tacks  of  the  office  of  depute-constable, 
granted  to  them  by  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fynnart.2  He  was 
present  as  one  of  the  Peers  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  on  26  th 
April  1531  and  17th  May  1532.  After  this,  having  devoted  himself 
to  the  profession  of  arms,  he  went  to  France,  on  obtaining  licence 
from  King  James  the  Fifth,  and  entered  the  military  service  of  that 
country.     That  the  date  of  his  departure  was  about  the  year  1532, 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  214.  2  Ibid.  ii.  p.  240. 
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may  be  inferred  from  his  not  being  mentioned  as  present  in  any  of 
the  subsequent  Parliaments  of  Scotland. 

When  about  to  take  journey  to  France,  he  received,  upon  his 
parting  with  King  James  the  Fifth,  warm  and  substantial  tokens 
of  the  royal  affection,  among  which  was  a  grant  under  the  royal 
signet,  with  a  promise  on  the  word  of  a  king,  of  all  non-entries  of 
Crukiston,  Crukisfew,  the  lands  of  Darnley,  and  others,  a  gift  reach- 
ing the  value  of  £2 1,000/  He  also  received  letters  securins;  that 
he  should  not  be  called  before  any  judge  or  judges  for  any  actions 
until  forty  days  had  elapsed  after  his  return  to  Scotland.  In  the 
French  wars  in  Italy  he  acquired  no  inconsiderable  military  repu- 
tation. 

Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  a  letter  of  bailiery,  dated  at  Au- 
bigny,  18th  April  1541,  constituted  Patrick  Maxwell  of  Newark  and 
John  Houstoun  of  that  ilk  his  bailies  of  his  earldom  of  Lennox  and 
barony  of  Torboltoun,  granting  them  full  power  to  do  what  by  law 
or  custom  was  known  to  belong  to  the  office  of  bailiery.  To  this 
letter  his  seal  is  appended.2 

On  26th  July  following,  certain  processes  brought  against  him  in 
the  Sheriff-court  of  Renfrew  by  Archibald  Earl  of  Argyll,  Ninian  Eoss, 
and  John  Sempell  of  Fulwood,  in  reference  to  his  heritage,  of  which 
he  had  been  in  possession  from  time  immemorial,  were  suspended 
by  letters  from  King  James  the  Fifth,  until  his  return  from  France.3 

1  State  Papers  in  State  Paper  Office — Scot-       nox  Writs,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
land,  Edward  VI.,  vol.  ii.  p.  '249.  trose. 

2  Original  Letter  of  Bailiery   among  Len-  3  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  243. 


After  the  death  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1542,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  influenced  by  the  secret  persuasion  of 
Cardinal  Beton,  purposed  to  return  from  France  to  Scotland,  to  main- 
tain certain  claims  of  his  own  against  the  Earl  of  Arran.  The 
Cardinal  represented  to  him  that  the  legitimacy  of  Arran  was  doubt- 
ful, and  that  the  deceased  King  had  appointed  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
successor  to  the  throne  after  the  Princess  Mary.  He  flattered  him 
too"with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  Queen-Dowager  in  marriage,  and 
of  being  elevated  to  the  regency  in  place  of  the  Earl  of  Arran.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  from  Edinburgh,  8th  March  1542-3, 
Arran  requests  a  free  passage  for  an  agent  who  had  been  despatched 
to  France  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Earl 
of  Lennox,  in  respect  of  their  alleged  purpose  to  come  into  Scotland.1 
On  Lennox's  departure  from  France,  he  received  some  money  from 
the  King  of  France  and  promises  of  additional  assistance  in  money 
and  men.     He  landed  at  Dumbarton  on  the  31st  of  March  1543. 

James  Earl  of  Arran,  tutor  to  Queen  Mary  in  her  minority,  and 
Governor  of  the  realm,  was  in  reality  next  heir  to  the  Crown.  But 
so  great  was  his  imprudence,  that,  as  if  secure  of  the  succession,  he 
brouo-ht  himself  under  certain  obligations  in  the  event  of  his  eleva- 
tion  to  the  throne.  He  bound  himself  to  John  Campbell  of  Calder, 
knight,  that  whenever  he  or  his  heirs  should  obtain  the  Crown  of 
Scotland,  in  whatsoever  way  the  honour  were  attained,  he  woidd 
immediately  thereafter  infeft  Campbell  and  his  heirs  in  the  lands  of 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  42,  No.  9. 
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Stratherne,  Petty,  and  Brauchly,  with  the  towers,  fortalices,  fishings, 
mills,  and  multures  thereof,  in  the  shire  of  Inverness,  and  with  the 
office  of  bailiery  of  the  same,  to  be  held,  as  hitherto,  of  the  Crown. 
Campbell  then  held  the  foresaid  office  of  bailiery  and  a  part  of  these 
lands  for  his  lifetime,  another  part  in  heritage,  and  the  remainder  in 
lease  from  the  Queen  during  her  minority.  James  Earl  of  Arran 
assigned  as  his  reason  for  this  obligation,  that  Campbell  had  ever  been 
faithful  and  obedient  to  the  Queen,  and,  with  his  kin  and  friends, 
had  taken  true  and  afauld  part  with  Arran,  her  Majesty's  tutor,  and 
given  him  good  counsel  in  all  matters.1  It  is  dated  154  ,  the  exact 
year  not  being  given. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  (James  Hepburn), 
who  had  been  banished  by  King  James  the  Fifth,  but  who  had  re- 
turned to  Scotland  after  his  death,  were  rival  aspirants  for  the  hand 
of  Mary,  the  Queen-mother,  each  doing  his  utmost  to  gain  the  first 
place  in  her  good  graces.  "  These  two  Earls,"  says  Lindsay  of  Pit- 
scottie,  "  daily  frequented  the  Court,  striving  in  magnificence  of 
apparel  and  in  all  courtly  games  the  one  to  exceed  the  other, 
especially  in  the  Queen's  sight.  But  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  being  well 
bred  in  the  wars  of  France,  surpassed  the  other,  both  in  ability  of 
body  and  dexterity  of  exercise.  He  was  of  a  strong  body,  well  propor- 
tionate, of  a  sweet  and  manly  visage,  straight  in  stature,  and  pleasant 
in  behaviour.  Bothwell  was  fair  and  whitely,  something  hanging- 
shouldered,  and  going  forward,  but  of  a  gentle  and  humane  coun- 

'  Original  Obligations  in  the  Dnke  of  Montrose  Charter-chest. 
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tenance.  These  two  being  fed  with  fair  words  for  a  time,  at  length 
the  Earl  of  Both  well,  having  spent  very  much,  was  forced  to  retire." 1 

On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  was  the 
deadly  enemy  of  the  Hamiltons  for  the  slaughter  of  his  father  at  Lin- 
lithgow, immediately  began  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  Regent 
Arran,  and  supported  the  Queen-Dowager  against  the  factions  which 
existed  among  the  nobles.  To  rescue  the  infant  Queen  from  Arran, 
who  was  with  her  at  Linlithgow,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  with  the  Earls 
of  Huntly  and  Argyll,  marched  from  Stirling  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  10,000  men,  and,  advancing  towards  Edinburgh,  was  reinforced 
at  Leith  by  Both  well.  The  Earl  of  Arran,  finding  himself  inferior  in 
numbers,  began  to  sue  for  peace,  and  it  was  concluded  that  four 
noblemen  who  had  taken  part  with  neither  of  the  factions,  William 
Lord  Graham,  John  Lord  Erskine,  John  Lord  Lindsay,  and  William 
Lord  Livingstone,  should  be  intrusted  with  the  Queen's  education. 
The  Queen  and  the  Queen-mother  were  conducted  by  these  four 
noblemen  in  triumph  to  Stirling,  and  they  were  protected  by  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  company  till  beyond  the  reach  of  danger 
from  the  other  faction.2 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  soon  discovered  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  the  fair  promises  of  the  Cardinal,  who  had,  almost  immediately 
after  Lennox's  return,  become  reconciled  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who, 
from  his  extreme  irresolution,  had  been  gained  over  to  the  Cardinal's 

1  Lindsay's  History  of  Scotland,  edit.  Edinburgh,  177S,  p.  2S3. 

2  Calderwood'a  History,  vol.  i.  \i.  1(55. 
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faction.  Upon  this  the  Cardinal  laboured  to  maintain  Arran  in 
authority  and  to  prevent  the  advancement  of  Lennox  to  the  Govern- 
ment, as  he  had  intended  in  the  event  of  Arran's  not  yielding  to  his 
solicitation.  To  get  rid  of  Lennox,  the  Cardinal  and  the  Queen-mother 
sent  letters  to  the  French  King,  urging  him  to  recall  Lennox,  as 
otherwise  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  could  not  be  preserved  in  tran- 
cmillity.  Lennox  at  length  craved  that  the  promises  made  to  him 
should  be  performed  ;  and  finding  that  his  enemy  was  established  in 
the  Government,  which  had  been  promised  to  him,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  resentment  and  to  threaten  vengeance.  He 
withdrew  to  Dumbarton,  as  yet  uncertain  what  steps  to  take. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  hoping  to  promote  his  designs  Avith  regard 
to  Scotland  by  the  seduction  of  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood-royal 
of  that  kingdom  from  his  duty  to  his  native  sovereign,  purposed  to 
give  his  niece,  Margaret  Douglas,  in  marriage  to  Matthew  Earl  of 
Lennox.  On  11th  July  1543,  Sadler,  in  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council 
of  England,  thus  wrote  : — "  And  for  the  matter  touching  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  your  Lordships  shall  understand  that  the  Earl  of  Angus 
hath  told  me  lately,  that  the  Earl  of  Lennox  would  gladly  make  an 
alliance  with  him,  and  marry  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  whose  marriage  the  said  Earl  of  Angus  saith,  he  referreth 
wholly  to  the  King's  Majesty."1 

The  agent  whom  Sadler  employed  to  lure  Lennox  from  his 
allegiance  to  his  Sovereign,  Queen  Mary,  by  holding  out  to  him  the 

1  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 
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prospect  of  this  alliance,  was  Sir  Hugh  Campbell,  Sheriff  of  Ayr. 
The  Sheriff  told  Sadler  that  if  money  were  sent  to  him  from  France, 
he  would  be  sure  to  remain  firm  to  the  Queen  and  Cardinal,  but, 
failing  that,  he  might  easily  be  won  over  by  England,  and  in  the 
interim  it  would  be  difficult  to  deal  with  him.  Sadler  adds,  "  And 
though  the  Sheriff  thinketh  that  the  said  Lennox  would  be  content 
to  marry  the  said  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  yet,  whether  he  would 
have  her  so,  as  for  her  he  would  leave  France  [French  interests]  and 
adhere  firmly  to  your  Majesty,  he  is  in  great  doubt."1 

After  the  coronation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  took  place 
on  the  20th  of  August  1543,  Sadler,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  the  Eighth, 
without  date,  but  probably  written  in  the  following  month,  writes 
stdl  more  distinctly  concerning  Lennox's  purpose  of  uniting  himself 
to  English  interests  by  marrying  Lady  Margaret  Douglas : — "  But 
touching  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  as  I  was  closing  up  this  letter,  came  to 
me  one  of  his  servants,  and  brought  me  two  letters  from  my  Lord  of 
Glen  cairn,  to  be  addressed,  one  to  my  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and 
the  other  to  myself;  which  two  letters  it  may  please  your  Majesty  to 
receive  here  enclosed.  And  for  credence  he  told  me  that  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  his  master,  had  left  the  Governor  and  Cardinal's  party,  and 
being  hitherto  noted  a  good  Frenchman,  is  now  become  a  good 
Englishman,  and  will  bear  his  heart  and  service  to  your  Majesty,  and 
very  shortly  intendeth  to  despatch  a  servant  of  his  to  your  Highness, 
and  to  the  said  Lady  Margaret,  with  his  full  mind  in  all  behalfs."2 

1  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  232.  2  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  299. 
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While  in  Dumbarton,  Lennox  received  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  which  the  French  monarch  had  sent  by  the  hands  of  an 
ambassador,  who  arrived  in  the  Clyde  in  October  1543,  with  a  small 
fleet  carrying  military  stores  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  ;  and  he 
was  instructed  to  distribute  the  money  by  the  advice  of  the  Queen- 
mother  and  the  Cardinal.  Having  resolved  on  taking  the  benefit  of 
the  French  supplies  and  on  marrying  King  Henry's  niece,  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  he  gave  a  portion  to  the  Queen,  but  the  rest 
he  divided  among  his  own  friends.  "  The  Lord  Somervail,"  says 
Sadler,  "  telleth  me  that  the  Earl  of  Lennox  will  justly  excuse  the 
same,  and  hath  his  mind  so  set  on  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Douglas,  that  he  will  not  slip  now  from  the  party  of  the  King's 
Majesty's  friends  here,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  the  said  aid 
out  of  France."  Yet,  doubtful  of  the  Earl,  he  adds,  "  This  he  saith ; 
but  what  he  will  do,  knoweth  God."  1 

Indignant  at  the  use  which  Lennox  made  of  the  money  sent  to 
him  from  France,  the  Cardinal  incited  the  Earl  of  Arran  to  collect 
an  army,  and,  surprising  Lennox  at  Glasgow,  to  seize  upon  the  gold. 
But  coming  to  Leith  after  Christmas  with  10,000  men,  Lennox 
apprised  the  Cardinal,  who  was  in  Edinburgh,  that  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  him  in  battle,  and  that  he  needed  not  to  travel  to  Glasgow. 
The  Cardinal,  persuaded  that  Lennox's  army,  who  were  mostly  volun- 
teers, would  not  remain  long  together,  artfully  created  delay  by  a 
pretended  treaty,  and  Lennox,  as  his  forces  melted  away,  was  obliged 

1  Letter  from  Sadler  to  Lords  Suffolk,   Farr,  and  Durham,   Gth  October  1543,  in  Sadler's 
.State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 
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to  make  terms  of  peace.  A  treaty  was  agreed  on  at  Leith,  and  the 
conditions  were  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Regent.  Thereafter 
Lennox  went  to  Edinburgh,  from  which  he  departed  secretly,  on 
learning  that  a  plot  was  formed  against  him.  He  fortified  the  castle 
of  Glasgow,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Dumbarton.1 

Sometime  after,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  despatched  a  special  mes- 
senger to  France  to  make  an  apology  for  him  to  the  French  King, 
and  to  report  the  success  of  his  efforts  to  set  at  liberty  both  the 
infant  Queen  and  the  Queen-mother.  The  messenger  was  to  assure 
his  Majesty  that  Lennox  desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  be 
recalled  to  France,  where  he  might  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends ; 
but  his  reputation  was  involved  in  an  enterprise,  to  which  he  had 
been  incited  by  the  King  himself,  and  which,  if  his  Majesty  did  not 
Avithdraw  his  assistance,  would,  there  was  good  reason  to  hope,  turn 
out  fully  equal  to  his  expectations.  Lennox  could  not  now  desert 
his  friends  in  the  difficulties  into  which  he  had  brought  them,  and 
leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Governor,  his  relentless 
enemy,  who,  wavering,  irresolute,  and  faithless,  could  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  traitor  to  his  Queen  and  country.2 

On  13th  January  1543-4,  at  Greenside  chapel,  an  agreement  was 
made  between  commissioners  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  Governor  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Lennox  on  the 
other,  for  mutual  obedience  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  for  faithful 
and  manly  resistance  to  their  old  enemies  of  England.3 

1  Calderwood's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  166,  167.  3  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ut  supra,  vol.  i. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  17S.  p.  45,  No.  1. 
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But  notwithstanding  this  agreement,  the  Earls  of  Angus  and 
Lennox  were  soon  engaged  in  hostilities  against  Arran  and  Cardinal 
Beton ;  and,  instead  of  resisting  their  old  enemies  of  England,  they 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  English  monarch  against  Arran  and  the 
Cardinal,  and  entered  into  engagements  with  Henry  treasonable  to 
their  native  sovereign  and  their  country. 

Instigated  by  Cardinal  Beton  and  the  Queen-mother,  Arran 
raised  an  army,  and  on  the  8th  of  March  1543-4,  marched  with  12,000 
men  who  were  moderately  supplied  with  cannon  and  artillery,  to 
besiege  the  castle  of  Glasgow,  which  was  defended  by  some  of  Len- 
nox's friends.  After  a  siege  of  ten  days,  John  and  William  Stuart, 
sons  of  the  Abbot  of  Dryburgh,  the  keepers  of  the  castle,  having 
no  assurance  of  receiving  assistance,  surrendered  the  castle  to  the 
Governor,  upon  promises  of  great  rewards.  These  promises  were 
shamefully  violated.  The  two  brothers  Avere,  by  the  orders  of  the 
Governor,  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  were  to  remain  during  his 
pleasure,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  garrison  were  immediately  hanged.1 

The  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Angus,  and  others  of  the  Anglo- 
Scottish  party,  implored  the  assistance  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  of 
England  in  opposing  the  Cardinal  and  the  Earl  of  Arran.  In  the  same 
month  of  March,  instructions  were  given  by  Henry  to  Lord  Wharton 
and  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  his  commissioners,  to  meet  at  Carlisle  with  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  Angus,  and  others,  to 
settle  the  conditions  upon  which  the  King  would  consent  to  send  an 

1  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie's  History  of  Scotland,  p.  2S4. 
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army  into  Scotland,  to  aid  their  party  against  the  Cardinal  and  the  Earl 
of  Arran.  The  conditions  were  the  delivery  of  hostages  in  England, 
liberty  for  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God  in  Scotland,  the  marriage 
of  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland  with  the  King  of  England's  son,  etc.1 

In  April  same  year,  Lennox  sailed  from  Dumbarton  for  England, 
having  deputed  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  to  surrender  that  castle  to 
the  English.2 

The  Earl  of  Angus,  however,  about  that  time  deserted  the 
Anglo-Scottish  party,  and  joined  that  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  Car- 
dinal Beton.  For  this  reason  the  former  instructions  to  Lord 
Wharton  and  Sir  Robert  Bowes  were  cancelled,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Cassillis  ;  and  new  instructions,  corrected 
in  many  places  by  Secretary  Paget,  were  given  in  May  to  Lord 
Wharton  and  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  to  enter  into  engagements  on 
the  King's  behalf  with  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Glencairn — the  only 
supporters  of  English  interests  among  the  Scottish  nobility  at  this 
time.3 

On  8th  April  these  two  Earls  despatched  Hugh  Cunningham  and 
Thomas  Bishop  from  Dumbarton,  with  power  to  treat  with  Lord 
Wharton  and  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  commissioners  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
at  Carlisle  or  elsewhere.4 

At  Carlisle,  on  the  17th  of  May,  Lennox  and  Glencairn  entered 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ut  sttpra,  vol.  i.  3  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  46, 
p.  46,  No.  6.  No.  9. 

2  Miss   Strickland's   Queens    of    Scotland,  4  Keith's  History  of  Scotland,  edit.  Edin- 
vol.  ii.  p  320.  burgh,  1734,  p.  35. 
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into  an  agreement  of  a  most  unpatriotic  and  treasonable  character 
with  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,1  embracing  numerous  stipulations 
on  both  sides.  By  it  the  two  Earls  acknowledged  Henry  as  Protec- 
tor of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  engaged  to  do  their  utmost  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  several  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Scot- 
land, such  as  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  the  Isle  of  Bute,  the  castle  of 
Bothesay,  and  other  lands  and  lordships  in  Scotland.  They  further 
bound  themselves  to  promote  the  marriage  of  the  infant  Queen  Mary 
with  Prince  Edward  of  England ;  to  place  the  person  of  Mary  in  the 
hands  of  Henry ;  to  serve  him  against  France  and  all  nations  and 
persons,  there  being  no  reservation  of  their  allegiance  to  their  own 
Sovereign ;  and  to  cause  the  Word  of  God  to  be  taught  in  the  realm 
of  Scotland — which  was  the  only  redeeming  portion  of  this  disloyal 
contract.  King  Henry,  on  his  part,  promised  to  bestow  in  marriage 
upon  Lennox  his  niece,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  only  daughter  of 
Archibald  Earl  of  Angus  by  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  King  of  England,  and  Queen-Dowager  of  James  the  Fourth, 
King  of  Scotland,  who  resided  at  the  Court  of  Henry  ;  and  to  secure 
that  Lennox  should  be  Governor  of  the  kino-dom  of  Scotland  under 
King  Henry,  provided  the  scheme  should  be  successful.  Bobert 
Stewart,  the  Bishop-elect  of  Caithness,  was  to  remain  a  hostage  in 
England  for  his  brother's  performance  of  his  part  of  the  contract. 
Henry  was  to  grant  a  pension  of  1000  crowns  per  annum  to  the  Earl 
*^ 

1  Lord  Wharton   and    Sir  Robert   Bowes       and   Thomas  Bishop  for  Lennox  and  Glen- 
acted  for  King  Kenrj',  and  Hugh  Cunningham       cairu. 
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of  Gleneairn  and  his  son,  and  was  to  continue  Lennox  as  his  pen- 
sioner.1 

In  May  instructions  were  given  to  John  Winter,  Esquire,  on  his 
being  appointed  commander  of  a  squadron  of  the  King's  ships,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Earl  of  Lennox  in  the  capture  of  Rosse  castle 
and  the  Isle  of  Bute.2  Instructions  were  also  given  to  Sir  Rice 
Monsell  and  Richard  Broke  to  assist  in  the  same  enterprise,  and  to 
retain  the  castle  of  Rosse  and  the  Isle  of  Bute  when  delivered  to 
them  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox.3  Instructions  were  in  like  manner 
given  to  Sir  Peter  Mewtas  and  Thomas  Awdeley  to  proceed  with 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  to  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  which  they  were  to 
fortify  and  victual,  and  to  take  the  Musters.* 

The  marriage  settlement  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet Douglas  is  dated  26th  June  1544.  By  that  settlement  it  is 
declared  that,  as  the  Earl  of  Lennox  had  made  humble  suit  to 
Henry  the  Eighth  for  marriage  with  his  Highness's  niece,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  it  had  pleased  his  Highness  to  grant  his  suit 
from  the  good  opinion  which  he  had  conceived  of  the  Earl's  constant 
loyalty  towards  him,  and  on  an  assured  hope  that  the  marriage  should 
be  an  indissoluble  knot-band  of  the  Earl  and  his  posterity's  love 
towards  his  Highness's  most -noble  successors.  The  Earl  bound  him- 
self  to  endow  Lady  Margaret  with  the  following  parcels  of  his  lands 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  2  Calendar  of   State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  46, 
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and  possessions  in  Scotland  : — The  lands  of  Glenrinne,  Balloeh,  and 
Auchintorlies,  in  the  earldom  of  Lennox  and  shire  of  Dumbarton ; 
the  baronies  of  Cruckisfew,  Inckinnan,  Craig  of  Nielston,  in  the 
lordship  of  Darnley  and  shire  of  Renfrew,  and  the  lands  of  Erere1 
in  the  shire  of  Perth,  to  the  annual  value  of  5000  merks.2  King 
Henry  confirmed  the  agreement  of  17th  May  last,  and  granted  him 
land  to  the  value  of  1700  merks  sterling  per  annum.3  Leimox 
became  bound  to  cause  the  Word  of  God  to  be  duly  preached  ; 
to  surrender  to  Henry  his  title  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  ;  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  the  supreme  Lord  and  Governor  of  Scotland,  and  to 
support  him  in  the  assertion  of  his  claim.4 

Lennox  obtained  from  Henry  the  Eighth  letters  of  naturaliza- 
tion, dated  Westminster  Palace,  6th  July  1544.  On  the  same  day 
the  marriage  between  him  and  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Palace  of  St.  James,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
nuptial  entertainment. 

A  few  days  after  the  marriage,  whilst  Henry  embarked  for 
France  with  the  army  which  had  recently  been  in  Scotland,  Lennox 
took  leave  of  his  bride,  and  departed  with  an  invading  fleet  to 
conduct  a  desultory  warfare  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  His 
Countess  meanwhile  remained  at  Court  with  Queen  Katharine  Parr, 

1  The  names  we  have  corrected,  the  Earl  2  P.ymer's  Foedera,  torn.  xv.  pp.  19,  22,  29, 

from  his  French  education  and  the  English  etc. 
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who  had  been  appointed  to  act  as  Regent  during  Henry's  absence 
in  France. 

Lennox,  in  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council,  dated  West  Chester, 
8th  August  1544,  thanks  them  for  their  letters,  and  expresses 
himself  as  glad  that  the  King  knew  the  falsity  of  the  lords  of 
Scotland.  His  ship  had  sailed  the  day  before,  but  he  had  gone 
by  land  to  Beaumaris,  and  should  take  voyage  thence  with  all 
diligence.1 

The  squadron  with  which  he  sailed  from  Bristol  consisted  of  ten 
ships  and  a  small  body  of  troops.  Landing  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, he  attacked  and  plundered  the  Isle  of  Arran  ;  and  sailing  thence 
to  Bute  he  took  that  island  and  its  castle  of  Rothesay.  He  next 
proceeded  to  Dumbarton  castle,  of  which,  as  being  the  key  to  the. 
west  of  Scotland,  Henry  was  greatly  desirous  to  obtain  possession, 
and  arrived  there  on  the  10th  of  August.2  This  castle  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Lennox,  and  on  going  to  England  he  intrusted  its  command 
to  Stirling  of  Glorat,  one  of  his  retainers.  He  had,  therefore,  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  surrendered  to  him.  But  although  he  was  admitted, 
with  his  man  Thomas  Bishop,  and  acknowledged  by  Stirling  as  his 
master,  his  proposal  to  surrender  it  to  Henry,  King  of  England,  was 
sternly  resisted  by  Stirling  and  the  garrison.  Having  discovered  that 
a  plot  was  formed  by  those  within  the  castle  to  deliver  him  to  the 
Scottish  Government,  he  was  advised  by  his  man  "  to  take  a  Marrish 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ut  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  47,  No.  23. 
-  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  35. 
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(Moorish)  pike  and  fight  rather  than  return  with  shame  in  England."1 
But  his  courage  having  failed,  or  successful  resistance  being  hopeless, 
and  the  personal  danger  great,  Lennox  and  his  English  friends  pre- 
cipitately fled  to  their  ships. 

The  squadron  proceeded  down  the  Clyde,  and  being  fired  on  in 
passing  Dunoon,  a  strong  castle,  then  held  by  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
Lennox  accepted  the  challenge,  and  landing,  attacked  the  Highlanders, 
defeating  them  with  considerable  loss.  He  next  invaded  Kintyre, 
and  plundered  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Kyle  and  Carrick. 

Having  returned  to  Bristol,  Lennox  despatched  Sir  Peter  Mewtas 
to  Boulogne,  to  inform  King  Henry  that  the  principal  object  intended 
by  the  expedition — the  capture  of  Dumbarton,  had  not  been  achieved, 
and  that  the  prospect  of  a  peace  between  England  and  Scotland  was 
more  distant  than  ever.2 

In  December  1544,  Lennox  received  instructions  from  King  Henry 
to  go  to  Carlisle,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  the  Earl  of  Angus  to 
embrace  English  interests,  and  to  concert  measures  for  effecting  the 
deposition  of  the  Governor  of  Scotland  from  his  office.3 

The  interposition  of  Lennox,  on  behalf  of  others,  with  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was  not  infrequently  solicited.  He  was  earnestly  requested 
by  Robert  Maxwell,  Master  of  Maxwell,  in  a  letter  from  Dumfries, 
23d  February  1544-5,  to  use  his  influence  to  procure  the  liberty  of 


1  Letter  of  Bishop  to  Cecil,  in  Maitlaud  Club  Miscellany. 
3  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  324,  325. 
3  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ut  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
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Robert,  fifth  Lord  Maxwell,  his  father,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  England, 
and  to  specify  what  service  he  could  render  to  induce  the  English 
monarch  to  yield  to  his  fervent  desire.  Lennox,  in  his  answer  to 
Maxwell  from  Carlisle,  advised  him  to  obey  his  father's  command, 
by  doing  all  he  could  to  please  the  King  of  England,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  procuring  his  father's  release.1 

After  his  departure  from  the  kingdom,  Lennox,  in  a  Parliament 
held  at  Linlithgow  on  the  1st  of  October  1545,  by  James  Earl  of 
Arran,  Protector  and  Governor  of  the  kingdom,  was  pronounced 
guilty  of  treason,  and  sentence  of  forfeiture  was  passed  upon  him 
and  his  vassals.  The  Earls  of  Argyll  and  Glencairn,  Lord  Erskine, 
and  the  Lairds  of  Glengarnok,  Caprinton,  Cunningkamhead,  Kers, 
Garden,  Merehistoun,  Luss,  and  others,  "  protested  that  what  beis 
done  against  the  Earl  of  Levinax  touching  his  forfeiture  in  the 
present  Parliament,  should  turn  to  no  prejudice  anent  their  lands 
holden  of  him."2 

Upon  the  forfeiture  of  Lennox,  his  estates  were  parcelled  out  by 
the  Crown,  or  rather  by  the  Earl  of  Arran,  as  Regent,  among  various 
noblemen  and  others,  including  especially  the  Earls  of  Argyll  and 
Montrose,  Lord  Semple,  and  Johnston  of  Johnston. 

The  French  King,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  had  deserted  his  faction,  and  had  committed  himself  to  the 
protection  of  the  English  monarch,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an 

1  State   Papers,   Scotland  :  Public   Record  2  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland, 
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alliance,  cast  into  prison  the  Earl's  brother,  John  Stuart,  Lord 
d'Aubigny,  Captain  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
offices  and  honours.1 

In  a  series  of  instructions,  signed  by  James  Earl  of  Arran,  then 
Governor  of  Scotland  (May  1547),  to  the  Scottish  ambassador  in 
France,  David  Pantar,  bishop-postulate  of  Ross,  the  ambassador  was 
specially  required  to  represent  in  strong  terms  to  the  French  King 
the  demerits  of  Lennox,  who  had  proved  himself  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  to  caution  him  against  elevating  to  honour  in  France 
any  of  the  house  of  Lennox. 

"  Item,  ye  sail  reduce  vnto  the  Kingis  rememberance  the  proced- 
ingis  of  Matho,  sumtyme  Erll  of  Levenax,  how  he  wes  brocht  vp  in 
France  and  put  in  gret  honour  and  credit  be  the  Kingis  fader,  quham 
God  assolze  :  and  being  send  heir  as  ambassatour  was  therthrou  res- 
sauit  honorablie  as  accordit  :  and  how  he  thair[efter]  rewlit  him  t  o 
the  gret  hurt  and  skaith  of  this  realme  .  .  .  We  desire  you  theirfor 
to  declair  the  samen  in  sic  sort  and  effect  sua  that  the  Kingis  maieste 
m[ay]  haue  perfite  knawlege  and  consideratioun  of  his  conditionis  : 
And  siclike  to  shaw  how  his  fader  movit  gret  seditioun  in  this  realme 
in  the  Kingis  less  aige — -quam  God  assolze — quhairupon  it  will  pleis 
the  Kingis  maiestie  to  cuusider  wele  or  he  admit  or  extoll  ony  of 
that  houss  to  hie  honouris,  office,  or  credit,  havand  respect  to  the 
said  Mathois  demerits  and  diuers  gret  crimes  of  lese  maieste  com- 
mittit  be  him,  and  in  speciall  passand  in  Ingland  and  brocht  our 

1  Calderwood's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  ISO. 
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innemyis  within  this  realme  and  invadit  the  samyn  with  fire  and 
suerd :  And  therfor  wes  iustlie  be  the  thre  estatis  forfaltit  baith  of 
honouris  and  heritagis." 1 

In  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  England,  with  the  design  of  com- 
pelling a  marriage  between  Prince  Edward  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, the  Earl  of  Lennox  took  part.  The  invasion  was  headed  by  the 
Protector  Somerset,  with  an  army  of  14,000  men,  supported  by  a  fleet 
of  thirty-four  ships  of  war.  The  Scots,  commanded  by  Arran,  the 
Governor,  were  more  than  double  the  number  of  the  English.  A 
battle  was  fought  at  Musselburgh  or  Pinkie-cleugh,  about  six  miles 
to  the  east  of  Edinburgh,  on  10th  September  1547,  between  the  two 
armies.  That  was  a  fatal  day  to  the  Scots,  who  were  completely  de- 
feated with  a  loss  of  14,000  men. 

Two  days  before  the  battle  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Lord 
Wharton,  with  5000  men,  entered  Scotland  by  the  West  Marches,  in 
order,  by  creating  a  diversion  in  those  parts,  to  prevent  the  sending 
of  any  additional  forces  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  Scottish  army. 
In  this  incursion  they  attacked  Castlemilk,  which  was  surrendered 
to  them,  marched  to  Annan,  which,  after  it  had  made  a  protracted 
defence,  they  levelled  with  the  ground,  blowing  up  the  church  and 
steeple,  and  spreading  devastation  in  their  progress.2  Wharton,  in  a 
letter  to  Somerset,  from  Carlisle,  16th  September  1547,  states  that  his 

1  Original  Instructions  at  Kirkconnell.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ut  supra,  vol.  i.  p. 

2  Letter  of  Lennox  and  Wharton  to  Somer-       66,  No.  50. 
set,    dated   Carlisle,    lGtli  September   1547  ; 
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service  with  Lennox  was  impeded  by  want  of  victual  and  ordnance ; 
but  be  boped  to  be  able  to  burn  the  towns  of  Dumfries,  Lochmaben, 
and  others.1 

By  these  rigorous  proceedings  Lennox  and  Wharton  struck 
terror  into  the  inhabitants  of  Annandale,  who  thereupon  submitted  to 
England,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  gave 
pledges  for  their  fidelity.  The  value  of  the  services  of  Lennox  to 
the  English  Government  on  this  occasion  was  duly  recognised,  by 
which  Lennox  was  much  gratified.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  from  Carlisle,  27th  September  1547,  he  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  letters  which  afforded  him  not  a  little  comfort,  from 
their  approval  of  his  doings  in  the  King's  service  ;  thanks  him  for 
permission  to  repair  to  his  wife,  and  begs  that  the  injuries  which 
he  had  sustained  might  be  kept  in  remembrance  when  occasion 
offered.2 

Two  days  after,  Lennox  and  Wharton  wrote  from  the  same  place 
to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  favour  of  Mr.  Eoughe,  a  Scotsman,  one  of 
the  garrison  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  who  occupied  himself  in 
preaching  and  giving  instruction  from  the  Scriptures,  but  who  had 
been  absent  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  and  had  fled  into  England.3 

Lennox  was  less  favourably  inclined  towards  Sir  John  Colquhoun 
of  Luss.     In  a  letter  to  Somerset  from  Wressil  Castle,  7th  October, 
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he  informs  him  that  Robert  (should  be  Sir  John)  Colquhoun,  laird 
of  Luss,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  last  conflict,  had  a  notable 
house  upon  the  west  parts  of  Scotland,  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
King's  possession,  and  begs  that  he  should  not  be  ransomed.1 

In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  from  Wressil  Castle,  26  th 
December,  he  returns  thanks  for  the  license  granted  him  to  enter 
Scotland,  and  asks  that  the  little  abbacy  called  Holywood  should  be 
conferred  on  his  cousin,  the  laird  of  Closeburn,  jointly  with  Thomas 
Bishop.2 

On  18th  February  1547-8,  Lord  Wharton  assembled  the  forces 
of  the  Western  Marches,  and  was  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who 
commanded  the  Scotch  Borderers  in  the  English  service.  Wharton 
and  Lennox  expected  to  be  strengthened  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
Douglases  and  by  the  Master  of  Maxwell,  afterwards  John,  fourth 
Lord  Hemes,  who,  having  been  frustrated  by  the  Earl  of  Arran  in 
his  desire  to  obtain  in  marriage  Agnes,  the  eldest  co-heiress  of 
William  Lord  Herries,  entered  into  an  engagement  to  support  Whar- 
ton and  Lennox.  For  their  assistance  the  Master  of  Maxwell  agreed 
to  bring  a  force  of  2000  men  to  Dumfries,  and  he  delivered  to 
Wharton  pledges  in  security.3  Lennox  and  Wharton,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  from  Lochmaben,  21st  February  1548,  an- 
nounced their  arrival  at  that  place.     They  had  learned  that  the  Earls 
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of  Angus,  Cassillis,  Glencairn,  and  others  were  assembling  to  resist 
their  entrance  into  the  country.1 

Lennox  was,  however,  deserted  by  the  Master  of  Maxwell,  whom 
Arran  had  gained  over  to  his  side  by  promising  to  yield  to  his  suit 
for  the  marriaare  of  the  heiress  of  Hemes.  When  Lennox  arrived  at 
Dumfries,  in  the  hope  of  being  strengthened  by  the  2000  men  whom 
the  Master  of  Maxwell  had  promised  him,  he  found  not  one.  Lennox 
was  also  deserted  by  his  father-in  law,  the  Earl  of  Angus. 

Indignant  at  the  treachery  of  Maxwell,  Lord  Wharton  determined 
to  lay  waste  the  district.  Angus,  in  a  letter  to  Lennox,  dated  from 
Drumlanrig,  22d  February  1547-8,  writes  that  he  had  heard  that  Len- 
nox was  about  to  attack  the  Laird  of  Drumlanrig,  and  begs  to  know 
whether  his  intentions  towards  himself  and  his  friends  in  this  journey 
were  favourable.  Angus,  in  replying  on  the  same  day  to  a  request 
of  Wharton's,  that  he  would  set  forward  the  godly  purpose,  says  that 
he  trusted  they  would  think  it  sufficient  that  he  had  sent  his  seal 
and  handwriting,  which  he  never  broke,  and  never  intended  to  break. 
Lennox  and  Wharton,  in  a  letter  to  Angus  of  the  same  date,  promised 
that  they  should  be  friendly  with  all  who  favoured  and  assisted  the 
godly  marriage  and  peace.2 

Wharton  had  proceeded  only  a  few  miles  through  a  wild  and 
desolate  country,  when  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Earl 
of  Angus.     But  in  another  skirmish,  more  than  500  of  the  Scots  were 
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killed  by  a  charge  of  English  horse,  or  drowned  in  the  river  Nith, 
whilst  many  of  the  principal  barons  were  made  prisoners,  and  the 
Master  of  Maxwell  was  put  to  flight. 

With  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  Wharton  retreated  to  Carlisle. 
In  a  letter  by  him  and  Thomas  Grey  to  William  Lord  Grey,  from 
that  place,  23d  February,  the  overthrow  of  all  Wharton's  company 
by  the  Scottish  forces  is  reported.1 

The  treachery  which  the  English  leader  had  experienced,  and  the 
cruelties  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Earl  of  Arran,  drew  after 
them  a  terrible  revenge.  By  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
Wharton  held  a  court  for  the  trial  of  the  pledges  Avhich  had  been 
given  to  the  English  by  the  Master  of  Maxwell,  and  the  Lords  and 
barons  who  had  entered  the  service  of  England  for  their  fidelity. 
Ten  were  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  of  these  four  were  imme- 
diately executed,  while  six  were  respited.2 

Lennox  is  with  justice  blamed  for  the  inhumanity  with  which 
he  conducted  the  war  in  Scotland,  and   the  mental  malady  which 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  SO,  of  the  manly  English  soldiers  who  had  to 
No.  57,  I.  do  the   work  turned  sick   with  horror,   and 
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made  solitude  intolerable  to  him  has  been  attributed  to  remorse 
induced  by  the  ruthlessness  of  his  incursions  into  his  native  country.1 

In  reward  for  his  services  in  the  war  against  Scotland,  Lennox 
received  some  of  the  spoils  of  the  House  of  Percy.  Wressil  Castle, 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Percys  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  given  to  him,  though  only  with 
the  privilege  of  keeper.  He  received  also  a  grant  of  the  Percy 
mansion  at  Hackney,  near  London.  The  family  of  Lennox  fre- 
quently resided  in  these  manors  of  that  ancient  English  house. 

Lord  Grey,  with  a  powerful  force,  ravaged  the  Merse  and  Mid- 
Lothian,  and  took  Dalkeith  and  its  castle,  which  he  razed.  Angus, 
writing  to  his  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  from  Edinburgh,  on 
20th  June  1548,  informs  her  that  the  house  of  Dalkeith  had  been 
destroyed,  and  begs  her  to  endeavour  to  have  the  prisoners  put  into 
friends'  hands  and  gently  treated,  especially  the  Laird  of  Glenbervie, 
who  was  a  delicate  man,  and  had  nine  motherless  bairns.  Glen- 
bervie was  a  cadet  of  the  Earl  of  Angus.2 

Lennox  sent  his  servant,  Laurence  Nisbet,  to  Scotland  on  certain 
business.  But  the  English  Government,  suspecting  that  this  mission 
was  connected  with  political  designs,  and  that  the  Earl  had  been 
intriguing  with  the  Queen-Dowager  of  Scotland,  who,  depending  upon 

1  The   Countess,  in  a  letter   to   Cecil,   in-  a  disease  which  solitariness  is  most  against." 
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the  assistance  of  France,  was  hostile  to  England,  ordered  that  Nisbet 
should  be  apprehended  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
was  examined  as  to  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  of  his  visits  to  the 
French  ambassador.  His  depositions  do  not  appear  to  have  elicited 
anything  against  his  master.1 

The  Scottish  Government  also  suspected  that  Lennox  had  been 
plotting  with  the  Queen-Dowager  of  Scotland.  Secretary  Maitland, 
in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  26th  December  155  9,  writes  that  he  thought 
Lennox's  business  a  crafty  fetch  of  the  Queen-Dowager's  ;  that  many 
messages  had  evidently  passed  between  Lennox  and  Scotland ;  that 
he  and  his  Countess  were  known  enemies  to  the  religion ;  that  it 
would  be  well  to  drive  time  with  him,  and  give  no  direct  answer  to 
his  suit  for  permission  to  return  to  Scotland.2 

Lennox  denied  that  he  had  done  anything  to  render  him  ob- 
noxious to  the  English  Government,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  dated  Settrington,  13th  January  1560,  he  requests  to  know  the 
offence  for  which  his  servant  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  as 
Nisbet  had  nothing  in  charge  from  him  but  to  travel  concerning  his 
rights  in  Scotland.3  The  Privy  Council  of  England,  in  a  letter  of  the 
same  date  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  inform  him  that  Nisbet,  the  Earl 
of  Lennox's  servant,  had  been  found  to  be  in  communication  with 
the  French  ambassador,  and  that  they  had  committed  him  to  the 
Tower.     They  beg  him  to  be  vigilant,  but  not  to  let  it  appear  to 
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the  Earl  or  his  wife  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  matter.1  The 
English  Privy  Council  also  wrote  to  Lennox,  on  15th  January  1560, 
expressing  their  regret  that  his  servant's  behaviour  should  have  been 
injurious  to  his  Lordship's  interests;  and  Lennox,  in  his  reply  on 
the  23d  of  that  month,  says  that  he  was  sorry  that  offence  had  been 
given  by  his  servant,  whom  he  had  intrusted  merely  with  some 
private  affairs  in  Scotland ;  and  he  therefore  begged  that  Nisbet 
might  be  released.2 

After  his  forfeiture  and  banishment  from  Scotland,  Lennox  was 
desirous  to  obtain  a  pardon  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  his  native  country.  He  sought  and  obtained 
the  friendship  and  mediation  of  Elizabeth  Queen  of  England.  In 
a  letter  from  Settrington,  30th  November  1560,  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  he  begs  that  his  letters  should  be  delivered  to  the  Queen, 
that  Cecil  would  assist  in  the  furtherance  of  his  cause,  and  desires 
that  this  communication  might  be  kept  secret  from  the  Earls  of 
Morton  and  Glencairn.3 

On  the  16th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  Queen  Elizabeth 
informed  Lennox  that  she  thought  it  requisite,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Francis  the  Second,  King  of  France,  that  she  should  delay 
for  a  short  time  her  interposition  in  his  behalf,  not  doubting  that 
this  would  give  her  better  occasion  to  act  for  his  advantage.  The 
friends  of  Lennox  now  endeavoured  to  do  something  for  him,  and 
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hopes  were  entertained  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  would  further  his 
interests.1 

In  the  year  1562  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  Countess  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  of  London  for  trafficking  with  Papists, 
which  was  discovered  by  some  letters  found  on  John  Lockhart,  son 
of  John  Lockhart  of  Barr,  in  Ayrshire.2 

Secretary  Maitland,  who  was  at  the  Court  of  England  in  the 
year  15  63,  endeavoured,  in  contemplation  of  the  marriage  of  Len- 
nox's son,  Lord  Darnley,  with  Queen  Mary,  to  obtain  for  the  Earl 
of  Lennox  permission  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  return  to  Scotland. 
About  the  same  time  the  Earl  gave  instructions  relative  to  the 
management  of  his  affairs  in  Scotland,  until  he  was  permitted  to 
return,  and  to  remain  permanently  in  that  kingdom.3 

Queen  Mary  granted  to  Lennox  liberty  to  return  on  his  lawful 
business.  On  the  day  that  the  license  was  granted,  Maitland  said, 
"  This  day  I  have  incurred  the  deadly  hatred  of  all  the  Hamiltons 
within  Scotland,  and  have  done  to  them  no  less  displeasure  than  if  I 
had  cut  their  throats." 4 

The  reported  return  of  Lennox,  his  Countess  and  son,  Lord 
Darnley,  who  were  believed  to  be  Papists,  was  not  favourably  re- 
garded by  many  of  the  Scottish  Reformers.  The  expectations  of 
their  return,  and  the  suspicions  of  favour  being  shown  them  at  the 
English   Court,  are  mentioned  by  Knox  in  a  letter  to   Randolph. 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  170,  3  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  245. 
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from  Edinburgh,  3d  May  1564.1  Having  received  intelligence  of 
Knox's  apprehensions  of  danger  from  their  return,  Queen  Elizabeth 
detained  Lennox  in  England,  and  ordered  Cecil  to  send  letters  to 
the  Earl  of  Murray  and  Secretary  Maitland,  requiring  them  to  per- 
suade Queen  Mary,  though  she  had  consented  to  restore  Lennox  to 
her  favour,  to  revoke  her  promise,  and  to  countermand  his  return 
into  Scotland.  But  both  these  statesmen  declined  to  comply  with 
Queen  Elizabeth's  wishes.  The  Earl  of  Murray,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil  from 
Edinburgh,  13th  July  1564,  denied  all  intention  of  opposing  Lennox's 
return ;  he  thought  that  it  would  reflect  upon  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land's honour  to  be  the  cause  of  opposing  it ;  and  he  was  assured 
that  it  could  not  hinder  or  alter  religion  in  Scotland.  "  As  to  the 
faction,"  he  says,  "  that  his  coming  might  make  for  the  matters  of 
religion,  thanks  to  God  our  foundation  is  not  so  weak  that  we  have 
cause  to  fear  if  he  had  the  greatest  subject  of  this  realm  joined  to 
him,  seeing  we  have  the  favour  of  our  Prince,  and  liberty  of  our  con- 
science in  such  abundance  as  our  hearts  can  wish.  It  will  neither 
be  he  nor  I,  praised  be  God,  can  hinder  or  alter  religion,  here- 
away."2 Maitland,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil  of  the  same  date,  disclaimed, 
on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  himself,  any  desire  to  oppose 
Lennox's  return  ;  wondered  at  the  opposition  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land ;  dared  not  mention  it  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  sure  that 
his  return  would  not  breed  trouble  in  religion  or  in  any  other  way. 
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"  The  religion  here  doth  not  depend  upon  my  Lord  of  Lennox's 
coming,  neither  do  those  of  the  religion  hang  upon  the  sleeves  of 
any  one  or  two  that  may  mislike  his  coming." l 

Queen  Elizabeth  having  withdrawn  her  opposition,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  obtained  license  from  her  to  depart  from  England,  and,  after 
an  exile  of  nearly  twenty  years,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  September 
1564.  He  brought  with  him  letters  in  his  favour  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  dated  at  Northampton  on  the  1st  of 
that  month. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  Queen  Mary  was  on 
a  progress  in  the  north,  but  she  returned  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Letters  under  her  signet,  dated  21st  September  1564,  were 
granted  for  relaxing  him  from  the  horn,  and  on  the  2 2d  of  the 
same  month  he  was  relaxed  by  the  Lyon  King-at-Arms,  Sir  Eobert 
Foreman  of  Luthre  and  pursuivants  at  the  market-cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  wand  of  peace  being  delivered  (symbolo  tradito  pads)  to 
John  Earl  of  Athole,  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  England.2 

Having  been  invited  by  Queen  Mary  to  present  himself  at 
Court,  Lennox,  on  23d  September,  rode  in  procession  to  Holyrood- 
house  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  being  preceded  by  twelve 
gentlemen  on  horseback,  who  were  magnificently  dressed  in  velvet 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  198,  No.  39  ;  Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  253. 
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coats,  with  chains  about  their  necks,  and  followed  by  thirty  other 
gentlemen  and  servants  on  horseback,  who  were  dressed  in  grey 
livery  coats.  On  reaching  the  Palace,  winch  had  been  prepared  for 
him  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  an  honourable  man  was  sent  by 
the  Queen  to  conduct  him  into  her  presence.  Dismounting,  he  was 
immediately  brought  into  the  presence  of  her  Majesty,  who  gave 
him  a  cordial  and  flattering  reception,  on  his  presenting  Queen 
Elizabeth's  letters  of  recommendation.  Having  communed  with  the 
Queen  in  presence  of  most  of  the  nobility  for  some  time,  he  departed 
to  his  lodging.1 

Two  days  after  (25th  of  the  month),  license  was  granted  by 
Queen  Mary  to  John  Spens  of  Condy,  and  Eobert  Creichton  of  Eliok, 
advocate,  to  give  their  assistance  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox  in  all  his 
actions  and  affairs,  notwithstanding  the  process  of  forfeiture  which 
had  been  led  against  him. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  duly  informed,  in  a  letter  to  her  by  Queen 
Mary,  28th  September  1564,  of  the  hearty  welcome  accorded  by 
Mary  to  Lennox,  and  of  her  gracious  intention  to  grant  him  full 
restitution  to  his  former  possessions  and  titles.3  Lennox,  in  a  letter 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  Holyroodhouse,  30th  of  the  same  month, 
writes  that  he  had  delivered  her  letter  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
not  only  imparted  her  Maje'sty's  (Elizabeth's)  goodness  to  him,  but 
showed   such  spaciousness  that  he  thought  himself  more  bound  to 

1  Diurnal  of  Oecurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  77.  3  This  letter  is  printed  in  Labanoff's  Lettres 
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her  than  ever  ;  and  begs  her  Majesty  to  show  the  same  favour  to  her 
poor  kinswoman,  his  wife.1  On  the  same  day,  Lennox  informs  Sir 
William  Cecil  of  his  gracious  reception  at  the  Scottish  Court,  and 
thanks  him  for  his  pains  and  friendship  in  his  behalf.2 

On  4th  October  restitution  and  rehabilitation  were  granted  by 
Queen  Mary  in  his  favour,  rescinding  the  decreet  of  forfeiture  passed 
against  him  in  Parliament,  1st  October  1545,  and  restoring  him  to 
his  estate  and  honours.  This,  it  is  stated  in  the  deed,  was  done  at  the 
desire  of  the  Queen  of  England.3  The  restitution  was  executed  by 
being  publicly  proclaimed  by  the  Lyon  Kmg-at-Arms  at  the  market 
cross  of  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of  October.4 

A  signature  of  remission  was  also  granted  by  Queen  Mary  in 
his  favour  for  all  crimes,  without  exception,  committed  by  him  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  remission.5 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  Lennox  and  James  Earl  of 
Arran  were  reconciled  at  Holyroodhouse  by  Queen  Mary  and  the 
Lords  of  her  Secret  Council,  and  they  shook  hands  and  drank  to 
one  another.6 

Lennox  was  conspicuous  for  the  state  and  magnificence  of  his 
establishment.  Thomas  Randolph,  in  a  letter  to  CecU  from  Edin- 
burgh, dated  24th  October   1564,  gives  an   interesting  account  of 
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the  princely  style  of  his  hospitality.  He  refers  also  to  a  long  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  Queen  Mary  about  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Queen  of  England  at  Lennox's  return.  Queen  Mary  was 
entertained  by  Lennox  at  supper ;  and  she  drank  to  the  Queen  of 
England.1 

In  order  to  the  restoration  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  to  his  lands,  it 
was  necessary  that  his  forfeiture  should  be  rescinded  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  December  1564,  in  a 
Parliament  held  in  the  Tolbooth  in  Edinburgh,  his  forfeiture  was 
rescinded,  and  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  own 
good  name,  were  publicly  restored  to  him.  The  Queen  made  an 
oration  in  the  Parliament,  showing  the  reason  for  restoring  Lennox, 
and  the  rather  because  it  was  at  the  request  of  her  sister,  the  Queen 
of  England.2  In  this  Parliament  nothing  was  done  except  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  process  of  the  Earl's  forfeiture.  On  the  15  th  of  De- 
cember Lennox's  restoration  was  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity 
at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh. 

Many  anticipated  only  calamities  to  Scotland  from  Lennox's 
return.  Eandolph,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  20th  March 
1564-5,  writes,  "  My  Lord  of  Lennox  is  come  home,  restored  and 
established  in  his  lands,  in  place  and  credit  with  the  Queen,  an 
instrument    and   ready  to  serve  her  against    any,  especially  those 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ut  supra,  vol.  i.       History,  p.  26S;  and  Appendix,  p.  15S.    Keith 
p.  201,  No.  C2.  thinks  the  date  should  be  the  13th  of  that 

2  Abstract   of   Letter   from    Randolph    to       month. 

Cecil,  marked  3d  December  1564.     Keith's  3  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  79. 
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whom  she  most  disliketh.  To  this  end  he  fortifieth  himself ;  he 
joineth  with  these  in  most  strict  familiarity  that  are  noted  greatest 
enemies  to  all  virtue,  as  Athole  and  Caithness,  Earls  ;  Ruthven  and 
Hume,  Lords ;  the  Lord  Kobert,  vain  and  nothing  worth,  a  man  full 
of  all  evil,  the  whole  guider  and  ruler  of  my  Lord  Darnley.  These 
things  being  spied  and  noted  unto  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  see 
whereunto  they  are  bent,  that  in  their  hearts  are  enemies  to  the 
truth,  and  desire  nothing  so  much  as  the  subversion  of  those  that 
have  been  maintainers  of  the  same  ;  as  in  special  the  Duke,  the 
Earls  of  Murray  and  Argyll,  who  now  perceiving  their  intents,  seek 
by  the  best  means  that  they  can  to  prevent  the  same.  ...  It  is 
now  found  by  the  wisest  among  them,  how  great  an  oversight  it  was 
in  them  to  give  their  advices  to  let  him  come  home  ;  and  because  it 
Avas  much  easier  to  have  been  stayed  by  the  Queen's  Majesty,  than 
to  be  withstood  here,  when  this  Queen's  affection  towards  his  return 
was  known,  they  are  sorry  that  her  Majesty  did  so  much  yield 
unto  her  will,  to  let  him  come,  who  may  and  is  likely  enough  to  be 
the  occasion  of  so  great  troubles.  .  .  .  How  long  the  kindness  will 
stand  between  my  Lord  of  Murray  and  Lord  of  Lennox  your  Honour 
may  judge  by  this,  that  my  Lord  of  Lennox  hath  joined  himself  with 
those  whom  my  Lord  of  Murray  thinketh  worst  of  in  Scotland."1 

It  was  said  that  Lennox  and  his  son  Lord  Darnley  had  plotted  to 
assassinate  the  Earl  of  Murray.  This  they  denied,  and  they  sent  to 
Mr.  John  Hay  to  declare  to  Murray  their  good-will  towards  him,  and 

1  Keith's  History  of  Scotland,  pp.  272-274. 
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to  purge  themselves  of  ever  having  consented  to  an  attempt  on 
his  life,  as  was  reported,  and  Lennox  declared  his  readiness  to  fight 
with  any  man  who  should  dare  to  utter  such  a  slander. ' 

Queen  Elizabeth,  on  hearing  of  the  proposed  marriage  of  Lord 
Darnley  and  Queen  Mary,  requested  through  her  ambassador,  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton,  that  Queen  Mary  should  send  home  her 
subjects,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  son. 

Randolph,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  21st  July  1565,  thus 
writes : — "  Where  your  Honour  requires  me  to  write  plainly  the 
answer  of  the  Lord  Lennox  and  Lord  Darnley  to  the  letters  given 
them  by  me  for  their  return  into  England,  it  may  please  your 
Honour  to  understand  that  yesterday  I  went  to  them  both  again, 
first  to  the  father,  and  then  to  the  son.  ...  I  desired  that  I  might 
have  a  resolute  and  plain  answer,  which  the  father  gave  in  this  sort  : 
— '  You  know  (saith  he)  in  what  case  my  wife  is,  and  how  hardly 
she  is  dealt  with  upon  no  desert ;  you  have  also,  I  am  sure,  heard 
that  it  would  not  please  her  Majesty  to  accept  my  letters  of  humble 
submission ;  wherefore  I  think  it  too  dangerous  for  me  to  venture 
to  return.'  .  .  .  From  him  I  went  to  my  Lord  Darnley,  and  spake 
in  like  manner,  who,  in  other  sort,  answered  me  than  in  duty  became 
him,  or  with  patience  I  could  hear  : — '  I  do  now  (saith  he)  acknow- 
ledge no  other  duty  or  obedience  but  to  the  Queen  here,  whom  I 
serve  and  honour ;  and  seeing  that  the  other,  your  Mistress,  is  so 
envious  of  my  good  fortune,  I  doubt  not  but  she  may  have  need  of 

1  Randolph  to  Cecil,  19th  July  1565  ;  Keith's  History,  p.  302. 
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me,  as  you  shall  know  within  a  few  days :  Wherefore  to  return  I 
intend  not,  I  find  myself  very  well  where  I  am,  and  so  purpose  to 
keep  me  ;  and  this  shall  be  for  your  answer.'  " * 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  was  a  commander  in  Queen  Mary's  army 
against  the  Lords  who  in  1565  took  up  arms  against  her.2  In  the 
character  of  Lieutenant-general  he  issued  a  warrant,  dated  Glasgow, 
20th  September,  to  his  sheriffs  in  that  part,  authorizing  them  to 
disarm  the  tenants  of  those  noblemen  and  gentry  who  had  lately 
borne  arms  against  their  sovereign,  and  to  put  the  arms  in  safe 
keeping  until  further  orders.3 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  who 
endeavoured  to  soften  the  resentment  of  Queen  Mary  against  the 
assassins  who,  headed  by  Darnley,  entered  her  chamber  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  9th  of  March  1566,  and  when  she  was  at  supper  with 
David  Eizzio,  her  French  secretary,  and  the  Countess  of  Argyll, 
murdered  Rizzio,  of  whose  favour  with  the  Queen  Darnley  was  suspi- 
cious. He  besought  her,  if  she  would  avoid  greater  inconveniences, 
to  forget  what  had  been  done,  as  it  could  not  be  undone.4 

A  terrible  affliction  befel  the  Earl  of  Lennox  in  the  cruel 
murder  of  his  son,  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  on  the  evening  of  the 
10th  February  1567,  and  the  stunning  blow  was  sadly  aggravated 
from  the  general  belief  that  Queen  Mary  was  involved  in  the  murder. 

He  wrote  and  despatched  three  letters  to  Queen   Mary,  one 

1  Keith's  History,  pp.  303,  304.  4  Knox's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  523 ;  Tytler's 

2  Knox's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  500.  History,  vol.  vi.  pp.  131-133. 
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dated  from  Howston,  20th  February  1566-7,  another  on  the  26th  of 
that  month,  and  a.  third  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  beseeching  her  to  take 
measures  for  discovering  and  bringing  to  trial  the  murderers  of  the 
late  King,  especially  naming  Bothwell  in  the  last  letter  as  being 
greatly  suspected.  On  the  24th  of  March  he  formally  accused  him 
of  the  murder.1 

Lennox  naturally  looked  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  sympathy.  In 
a  letter  to  Cecil  from  Howston,  9th  March  1566-7,  he  says  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as.  Mr.  Henry  Killigrew  would 
inform  him,  touching  the  late  unnatural  and  most  cruel  murder  of 
the  King ;  he  begged  that  Cecil  would  interpose  with  the  Queen 
of  England  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  son,  who  was  so  nearly 
related  to  her,  and  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  as  her  sub- 
ject,2 

On  the  28th  March  1567  an  act  of  Council  was  made,  ordaining 
that  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  all  other  persons  suspected  or  delated 
as  principals  or  accessories  in  the  murder  of  the  late  King,  should 
undergo  trial  by  an  assize  on  the  12th  of  April  following;  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  all  that  woidd  accuse  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell  and  others  suspected,  should  be  warned  at  several  market 
crosses  to  appear  on  that  clay  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  to  do  what 
should  be  necessary  for  the  trial 3 

Being  advertised  of  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  Earl 


Keith's  History,  pp.  369-373.  2  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  243,  No.  21. 
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of  Lennox  started  for  Edinburgh  in  order  to  be  present.  But  lie 
was  forbidden  by  tbe  Queen  to  come,  or,  if  be  came,  be  was  to  be 
accompanied  only  by  bis  household.  He  was  therefore  advised  by 
his  friends  not  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  but  to  absent  himself  from 
the  trial.  He,  however,  sent  Eobert  Cunningham  as  his  procurator 
to  protest  against  the  proceedings.  On  coming  to  Stirling  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Queen  Mary,  praying  that  the  trial  might  be  delayed. 
His  reason  was  that  Bothwell  was  to  be  attended  to  Court  by  a 
formidable  body  of  armed  followers,  whilst  his  friends  and  ser- 
vants were  not  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  be  unsafe  either  for  the  prosecutor  or 
witnesses  to  appear  against  Bothwell.  The  trial  took  place  before 
the  Court  of  Justiciary,  held  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  by 
the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  was  then  hereditary  Lord  Justice-General. 
After  the  indictment  was  read,  Eobert  Cunningham,  procurator  for 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  protested  that  should  the  assize  acquit  the 
persons  accused  of  the  murder  of  the  King,  it  should  be  in  wilful 
error  and  not  through  ignorance,  since  it  was  notoriously  known  that 
they  were  his  murderers.1  Bothwell  was  unanimously  acquitted  by 
the  assize. 

Perceiving  how  things  went  in  Scotland,  and  judging  that  it 
was  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  longer  in  a  kingdom  in  which  the 
principal  contriver  of  the  murder  of  his  son  was  acquitted  by  a  court 
of  justice,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  resolved  to  go  to  England.      He 

1  Keith's  History,  pp.  374-377;  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  10S. 
VOL.  I.  3  E 
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obtained  from  Queen  Mary  a  license  to  himself  and  twelve  persons 
to  depart  for  that  kingdom,  dated  18th  April  1567  ;x  and  on  the 
following  day  he  embarked  for  England  by  the  West  Sea,  with 
twelve  attendants.2  Writing  to  Queen  Elizabeth  from  Southamp- 
ton on  the  7th  June,  he  says  that  he  submitted  himself  to  her 
Majesty,  and  offered  his  service,  trusting  to  her  favour,  and  hoping 
that  she  would  have  in  remembrance  the  most  cruel  murder  of  her 
poor  kinsman.3 

Matters  rapidly  hastened  to  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  Queen 
Mary.  On  15th  May,  little  more  than  three  months  after  the  murder 
of  Darnley,  she  was  married  to  Bothwell,  the  reputed  murderer  of 
her  husband.4  This  marriage  excited  general  indignation.  A  con- 
federacy of  the  nobles  was  organized  for  the  destruction  of  Bothwell 
and  the  preservation  of  the  young  Prince.  Mary  became  involved 
in  war  with  her  own  subjects.  On  the  15th  June  she  surrendered  at 
Carberry  Hill  to  the  nobles  who  had  confederated  against  Bothwell, 
and  was  carried  captive  to  Edinburgh.  In  the  evening  of  the 
following  clay  she  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Lochleven.5 

In  these  altered  circumstances  the  Earl  of  Lennox  might  now 
return  with  safety  to  Scotland.  He  returned  about  the  close  of 
June  or  beginning  of  July  of  the  same  year.  Bobert  Melville,  in  a 
letter  from  London  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  [24th]  June,  reports  favour - 

1  Old  Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's  3  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  247, 

Writs  at  Buchanan.  No.  53. 

-  Diurnal  of    Occurrents    in    Scotland,    p.  4  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  111. 
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ably  of  one  Mr.  Bishop,  who  was  going  to  Scotland  with  the  Earl  of 
Lennox.1 

The  assassination  of  the  Eegent  Murray  at  Linlithgow  on  the 
25th  January  1569-70,  intensified  the  animosity  between  the  two 
factions — Queen  Mary's  adherents  and  those  of  her  son,  King  James 
the  Sixth. 

The  party  who  were  desirous  of  the  restoration  of  Queen  Mary 
consisted  of  the  most  ancient  nobility  of  the  kingdom  ;  they  were 
headed  by  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  reckoned  the  bravest  soldier,  and 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  secretary,  the  ablest  statesman  of  the  king- 
dom ;  they  held  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dumbarton,  the  first 
giving  them  the  command  of  the  capital,  and  the  second  of  the  key 
to  the  west  of  Scotland,  which  afforded  a  port  for  the  easy  access  of 
foreign  succours  into  Scotland  ;  and  they  might  have  triumphed 
had  not  the  other  party  been  supported  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  They 
dreaded,  with  good  reason,  the  formidable  resistance  of  the  English 
Queen.  Eandolph,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  1st  March  1569-70,  writes — 
"  The  Lord  of  Lethington  doubteth  some  thunder-clap  out  of  the 
south,"  the  reference  being  to  Lennox's  threatened  return  to  Scot- 
land.2 

Apprehensive  lest  Mary's  party  should  receive  assistance  from 
France  and  Spain,  which  had  been  promised  them  by  these  two 
kingdoms,  and  warned  of  a  conspiracy  against  her  life,  in  which 
Queen  Mary  was  said  to  be  implicated,  Queen  Elizabeth  commanded 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  249,  No.  72.  "-  Tytler's  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  129. 
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Sussex,  her  lieutenant  in  the  north  of  England,  to  advance  into 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  7000  men.  Entering  the  district 
of  Teviotdale  and  the  Merse,  Sussex  destroyed  50  castles  and  300 
villages  and  hamlets.  Still  further  to  accomplish  her  designs,  Eliza- 
beth ordered  Lennox,  whose  appointment  to  the  Regency  she  pro- 
moted, and  Sir  William  Drury,  the  marshal  of  Berwick,  to  advance 
with  1200  foot  and  400  horse  to  the  capital  of  Scotland  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  Hamiltons  for  the  murder  of  Regent  Murray.1 

To  Lennox  this  commission  was  most  grateful,  and  he  put  it 
into  execution  with  a  ruthless  severity  characteristic  of  the  times. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  written  from  Boroughbridge, 
16th  April  1570,  he  professed  his  desire  to  serve  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
Scotland,  but  asked  for  money  to  enable  him  to  travel.2 

Writing  to  Cecil  from  Berwick  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
he  complained  of  sickness  and  want  of  money ;  he  had  given  half  of 
his  little  store  to  the  Earl  of  Morton  for  payment  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  done  such  good  service  at  Glasgow.  By  the  1st  of  May,  being 
still  at  Berwick,  he  had  recovered  from  his  sickness,  and  was  ready 
to  perform  what  he  had  taken  in  hand.  A  fight  had  then  taken 
place  at  Linlithgow  between  the  Earls  of  Glencairn  and  Mar  with 
1500  men  and  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  Earl  of  Huntly 
with  1000.3 

The   nobility    and   his    friends    being    desirous    of  his   return, 

1  Knox's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  523  ;  Tytler's  History,  vol.  vi.  pp.  131-133. 

2  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  281,  No.  53.  3  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  2S4,  No.  1. 


Lennox  departed  for  Scotland  in  May,  and  "trusted  to  pull  the 
feathers  out  of  the  wings  of  Queen  Mary's  party."1  In  a  letter  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  from  Berwick,  1 1th  May,  he  recommended  his  wife 
and  only  surviving  son  to  her  Majesty's  protection,  as  he  was  now 
about  to  enter  into  that  troublesome  country,  and  begged  her  generous 
favour  against  his  enemies  and  calumniators.  He  went  to  Scotland 
with  the  forces  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  sent  to  assist  the  King's 
party,  and  trusted  to  show  his  good  disposition  to  please  and  serve 
her  Majesty.2  By  the  14th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh  with 
the  troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Drury.  These 
two  leaders,  joining  with  Morton  and  his  friends,  dispersed  the 
Queen's  faction,  who  were  besieging  the  castle  of  Glasgow,  and 
devastated  Clydesdale  and  Linlithgowshire,  demolishing  the  castles, 
destroying  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  those  districts  which  they  con- 
verted into  a  desert.  The  Duke  of  Chatelherault's  palace  at  Hamil- 
ton, his  castles  at  Linlithgow  and  Kinneil,  and  the  houses  of  his 
kindred  and  friends,  were  sacked  and  overthrown.3 

Writing  to  Cecil  from  Stirling,  17th  May  1570,  Lennox  exult 
ingly  informed  him  of  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  King's  rebels,  their 
adversaries,  from  Glasgow  :  he  hoped  to  do  her  Majesty  service,  and 
begged  she  would  supply  him  with  some  money.4 

The  Earls  of  Lennox,  Morton,  Angus,  Mar,  and  others,  in  a  letter 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  2S6,  3  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
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to  the  Earl  of  Sussex  from  Stirling,  18  th  May,  proposed  that 
they  should  seize  upon  Dumbarton  castle,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
enemies  from  again  assembling,  and  Frenchmen  or  other  strangers 
from  enterina■  Scotland.1 

At  the  close  of  the  same  month,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  a  letter 
to  Cecil  from  Glasgow,  assured  him  that  the  proceedings  of  Sir 
William.  Drury  at  Hamilton  were  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  Queen 
of  England  and  her  country  ;  and  informed  him  of  the  capture  of  Lord 
Sempill  by  the  enemy.2  On  16th  June,  Lennox  was  appointed,  by  a 
convention  of  the  nobles  of  the  King's  faction  held  at  Stirling,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  kingdom,  under  the  King,  until  the  12  th  of 
July  following.  The  Lords  who  had  done  this  by  the  command  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  next  addressed  letters  to  her,  desiring  to  know  her 
pleasure  touching  the  election  of  the  Earl  as  Regent  on  the  said  day, 
as  they  did  not  wish  to  do  anything  in  that  matter  without  her 
express  consent.3 

Lennox  being  the  nobleman  whom  she  desired  to  be  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Regent,  Queen  Elizabeth  instructed  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
in  a  letter  to  him,  2d  July  1570,  to  communicate  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nobles  who  were  his  supporters,  that  she  was  in 
favour  of  his  being  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom.4  On 
the  12th  of  that  month,5  Lennox  was,  by  a  convention  at  Edinburgh, 
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elected  Regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  room  of  the  deceased  Regent 
Murray j  during  the  minority  of  his  grandson,  King  James  the  Sixth. 
In  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  20th  July,  Lennox  informed  her  of 
his  election  to  that  office,  and  requested  that  she  would  continue 
her  favour  towards  the  young  King  of  Scotland,  and  maintain  the 
amity  that  existed  between  the  two  kingdoms.  On  the  same  day  he 
wrote  a  similar  letter  to  Cecil.1  To  this  election  Queen  Mary's  party, 
among  whom  may  be  specially  mentioned  Sir  WUliam  Kirkcaldy  of 
Grange,  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  were  wholly  opposed, 
and  the  two  factions  that  divided  the  kingdom,  the  King's  and  the 
Queen's,  now  prepared  for  war.  Convinced  that  his  only  hope  of 
success  depended  on  the  support  of  England,  Lennox  was  in  constant 
communication  with  the  English  Government,  which  he  earnestly 
solicited  for  supplies,  both  of  money  and  troops,  to  enable  him  to 
support  the  interests  of  King  James  the  Sixth  against  Queen  Mary's 
faction,  who  expected  to  receive  assistance  from  France  and  Spain. 
This  we  learn  from  his  letters  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  William  Cecil, 
and  the  Earl  of  Sussex.  But  on  the  history  of  the  civil  war  carried 
on  from  this  time  to  the  death  of  Lennox  our  limits  preclude  us  from 
entering  at  length. 

In  order  to  incline  Queen  Elizabeth  to  grant  him  immediate 
succours,  Lennox  apprised  her,  by  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  7th 
September  1570,  that  the  rebels  were  fully  expecting  the  arrival  of 
forces  from  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  that  Lord  Seton  had  been  lately 
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despatched  to  Spain  :  lie  therefore  prayed  that  her  army  should  enter 
Scotland  as  soon  as  foreign  forces  should  land  or  approach  the  coast. 
On  the  same  clay  he  wrote  to  Cecil  a  letter  of  similar  import.1 

Attempts  were  now  made  to  effect  a  peace  between  Queen 
Mary's  faction  and  that  of  the  King,  her  son.  The  Earl  of  Sussex 
subscribed  articles  of  agreement  similar  .to  what  had  been  subscribed 
by  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  his  party  for  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, etc.,  and  he  asked  that  Lennox  and  his  party  should  subscribe 
a  similar  document.2  This  however  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
Lennox,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Sussex  of  16th  September,  expressed  it 
as  his  opinion  that  dangers  would  arise  to  Queen  Elizabeth  were  she 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  he  condemned 
the  bad  faith  of  the  opposite  party,  who  were  desirous  of  procuring 
foreign  aid.  He  was,  besides,  apprehensive  that  injury  would  be 
clone  to  the  King's  cause  by  treating  with  the  Scottish  Queen.3 

An  agreement  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  party  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  against  the  party  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Government  then  existing,  is  dated  30th 
September  1570.4  But  this  agreement  was  violated  in  various 
particulars  by  both  parties.  Each  complained  of  its  infraction  by 
the  other,  whilst  both  denied  that  they  had  broken  it.5  Lennox, 
in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  on  the  2d  of  October  following,  submitted  to 
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his  consideration  a  manifest  breach  of  its  terms  by  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault  and  his  party,  and  urged  that  they  should  be  reduced 
to  the  King's  obedience.1 

Lennox  was  similarly  blamed  by  the  other  side,  on  account  of  his 
treatment  of  William  Maitland,  younger  of  Lethington,  and  others, 
whom  he  put  to  the  horn,  and  whose  lands  and  goods  he  confiscated 
and  seized.  So  dissatisfied  with  this  was  the  Earl  of  Sussex  that  he 
required  Lennox  to  abstain  from  procedure  so  manifestly  opposed  to 
the  late  treaty.  Sussex  desired  Eandolph  to  remonstrate  with  him 
in  like  manner,  and  complained  to  Cecil  of  his  conduct,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  his  distrust  of  the  King's  party.2  The  letters  in 
reference  to  this  are  dated  8th  October.  But  notwithstanding,  on 
the  20  th  of  that  month,  David  Home,  with  his  company  of  soldiers, 
on  the  authority  of  a  commission  from  Lennox,  went  to  Lethington, 
to  intromit  with  the  goods  of  Maitland,  because,  as  was  alleged,  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  of  those  who  had  fallen  from  the  King's  autho- 
rity,  and  was  a  powerful  supporter  of  the  rival  faction.3 

Lennox  transmitted  to  Queen  Elizabeth  a  statement  of  the 
things  unperformed  by  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  Huntly,  and 
others  of  Queen  Mary's  party,  in  the  articles  agreed  upon  with  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  ;  and  of  other  particulars  concerning  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Scotland.4     He  and  his  party  were  in  great  apprehen- 
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sion  lest  negotiations  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots  should  result  in  the  restoration  of  the  latter  to  her  former 
power.1 

Lennox  still  persevered  in  acts  of  hostility  against  Maitland  of 
Lethmo-ton  and  his  friends.  On  the  16th  December  of  the  same 
year,  Maitland  and  others  were  summoned,  by  open  proclamation  at 
the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  to  compear  within  the  Tolbooth,  on 
the  29th  of  January  following,  to  hear  the  sentence  of  forfeiture 
passed  upon  them  for  certain  treasonable  crimes  which  they  had 
committed.2 

On  the  30tli  of  the  same  month  an  agreement  was  made  by 
Lennox  with  Queen  Mary's  party  for  a  prolongation  of  the  abstin- 
ence from  hostilities  till  the  1st  of  March.3 

But  the  two  parties  were  still  bent  on  war,  and  there  was  little 
prospect  of  a  full  reconciliation.  AVilliam  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  cap- 
tain of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
supporter  of  Queen  Mary's  faction,  was  especially  obnoxious  to  the 
Regent,  whose  authority  he  would'  never  acknowledge.  A  procla- 
mation was  made  by  Lennox,  in  the  King's  name,  at  the  market- cross 
of  Edinburgh,  19th  March  1570-71,  commanding  all  his  Majesty's 
lieges  who  had  received  wages  from  the  Laird  of  Grange,  as  soldiers 
under  him,  to  desert  him  within  three  days,  under  pain  of  death, 
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since  lie  was  subverting  the  King's  authority.1  Kirkcaldy's  indigna- 
tion was  aroused.  Writing  to  Sir  William  Drury,  he  says  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  had  compelled  him  to  run  another 
course  than  he  thought  to  have  clone,  but  he  would  leave  no  good 
office  undone  to  maintain  peace  between  the  two  realms.2 

To  retaliate  on  Lennox,  Kirkcaldy  caused  a  proclamation  to  be 
made  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  in  April  1571,  denouncing 
his  proclamation  of  the  19th  March.  Lennox's  object,  he  said,  was 
"  thairby  to  continew  in  his  detestable  tyrannie,  to  the  vter  subver- 
sioun  of  the  estate,  lawis  and  libertie  of  this  our  natiue  cuntrie  ;  for 
quhat  crueltie,  reiff,  heirschippis,  oppressioune,  distructioune  of  policie, 
he  and  his  factioune  hes  vsit  and  done  tyme  bygane,  I  leif  to  be  judgit 
be  zour  wisdomes,  as  an  thing  mair  nor  notourlie  knowin."  He  adds 
that  he  had  hazarded  his  life  for  the  defence  of  Scotland  when 
Lennox  was  against  it.  He  offers  to  fight,  according  to  the  law  of 
arms,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  at  time  and  place  to  be  appointed, 
with  any  undefamed  gentleman  of  his  own  quality  and  degree  of 
Lennox's  faction  who  would  maintain  the  truth  of  the  calumnies 
spread  against  him  in  Lennox's  proclamation.  He  warned  all  good 
Scotsmen,  as  they  tendered  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  their  native 
country,  to  assist  him  in  keeping  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
promised  to  defend  all  such  in  case  they  should  be  invaded.3 
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Having  made  this  proclamation,  Kirkcaldy  wrote  from  Edin- 
burgh, castle,  21st  April,  to  the  Earls  of  Sussex  and  Leicester,  pro- 
fessing his  desire  for  the  pacification  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland ; 
recommending  a  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Queen  of  England  ; 
informing  them  of  the  severe  and  unlawful  proceedings  of  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  against  him,  and  of  the  necessity  of  his  opposing  him  for  his 
own  security.  Lennox  having  made  open  demonstration  of  hostility, 
Kirkcaldy  could  do  nothing  less  than  he  had  done,  and  had  joined 
with  such  of  the  nobility  as  would  support  him.1 

On  the  2d  of  April  1571,  Lennox  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  which  was  captured  for  him  by  Captain 
Thomas  Crawfurd  and  John  Cunningham  of  Drumquhassil,  who 
entered  it  by  means  of  ladders  placed  at  the  walls,  and  assisted  by 
one  Robertson,  who,  having  been  once  watchman  of  the  castle,  knew 
all  its  secret  passages.2  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  same  day  Lennox  dined 
at  the  castle,  which  was  web!  supplied  with  provisions.3  He  received 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  letter  congratulating  him  on  his  having 
regained  possession  of  Dumbarton  castle,  and  expressing  her  hope 
that  he  would  make  a  good  choice  in  the  person  to  whom  he  would 
intrust  so  important  a  fortress.4 

On  the  16th  of  the  following  month  (May),  1571,  Lennox  pre- 
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vailed  on  the  Parliament  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  forfeiture  on 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  other  supporters  of  Queen  Mary.1 

Anxious  to  bring  the  contending  parties  in  Scotland  to  concord, 
Queen  Elizabeth  instructed  Sir  William  Drury,  Marshal  of  Berwick, 
20th  May,  to  proceed  to  that  kingdom  to  confer  with  Lennox  and 
the  Lairds  of  Grange  and  Lethington  on  the  subject,  and  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  probability  of  the  Regent's  recovering  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh.2 

But  Sir  William  Drury 's  efforts  were  ineffectual.  In  communing 
on  the  27th  May  with  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  he  inquired  whether 
Kirkcaldy  would  hold  the  castle  in  name  of  the  King  and  the  Regent, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  refused,  the  Queen  of  England's  forces  would 
certainly  assault  the  fortress.  Kirkcaldy  answered  that  he  would 
acknoAvledge  the  King  as  Prince  of  Scotland,  but  that  he  never  had 
acknowledged,  and  never  would  acknowledge,  Matthew  Earl  of 
Lennox,  who  was  a  sworn  Englishman,  as  Regent.3 

Still  unfavourable  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Lennox,  writ- 
ing to  Queen  Elizabeth,  insisted  on  the  impolicy  of  such  a  course, 
and  specially  requested  that  she  would  give  open  support  to  the 
King  of  Scots  by  the  maintenance  of  troops,  for  the  recovery  of 
Edinburgh  castle ;  that  she  should  write  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark to  desire  him  to  deliver  up  the  Earl  of  Bothwell ;  that  the 
Bishop  of  Ross  should  not  be  set  at  liberty  ;  and  that  Maitland,  late 
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Secretary,  who  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  their  late  Sovereign, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  come  into  England.1 

Lennox's  position  at  present  was  far  from  being  enviable.  His 
Government  had  become  unpopular.  Differences  had  arisen  between 
him  and  the  nobles  who  had  formerly  supported  him,  and  especially 
between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Morton.  Morton,  who  thought  that 
Lennox  should  do  nothing  of  importance  without  his  advice,  was  so 
jealous  of  the  influence  which  James  Cunningham  of  Drumquhassil, 
the  Regent's  principal  counsellor,  had  over  him,  that  for  this  and 
other  reasons  he  purposed  to  kill  Cunningham.  On  being  informed 
of  this,  Lennox  sent  Cunningham  to  Stirling,  and  promised  to 
Morton  not  to  do  anything  in  time  coming  without  his  advice.2  In 
letters  both  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  Lord  Burghiey,  Lennox 
explained  his  situation,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  his  being  sup- 
ported by  the  English  Queen,  otherwise  he  would  be  forced  to 
abandon  his  post.3 

Lennox's  tenure  of  the  office  of  Regent  was  soon  to  be  cut  short 
by  the  hand  of  violence.  Whilst  a  Parliament,  summoned  by  Lennox 
to  meet  on  the  4th  of  September  1571,  was  held  at  Stirling  castle, 
and  numerously  attended,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Queen's 
party,  in  execution  of  a  plan  formed  by  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  to 
surprise  the  Parliament  by  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot, 
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headed  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Scott  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  and  Spens  of  Wormiston,  who  left  Edinburgh  on  the  evening 
of  the  3d  of  September,  and  reached  Stirling  by  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

At  the  time  of  their  arrival  the  inhabitants  were  sunk  in  sleep, 
and  the  Parliament,  from  imagined  security,  not  having  posted  so  much 
as  a  single  sentry  on  the  walls  during  the  time  of  its  sitting,  this 
military  force  advanced  without  the  least  opposition  to  the  market- 
place. Having  surrounded  the  lodgings  of  the  chief  nobility,  they 
made  the  Regent  and  ten  other  noblemen  prisoners,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  them  to  Edinburgh.  The  enterprise  at  first  promised 
success,  but  it  was  speedily  defeated.  Scott  of  Buccleuch's  maraud- 
ing Borderers  and  others,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  regular 
discipline,  dispersed  to  plunder  the  stables  of  horses,  and  the  houses 
and  merchants'  booths  of  whatever  they  considered  valuable,  instead 
of  watching  the  prisoners.  Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Mar,  one  of  the 
members  of  Parliament,  hearing  the  noise,  suddenly  sallied  out  of 
the  castle  with  forty  soldiers,  and,  assisted  by  the  citizens,  who  now 
took  arms,  drove  them  from  the  market-place,  and  compelled  them 
to  abandon  their  prisoners,  who,  amidst  the  confusion  created,  seized 
such  weapons  as  were  at  hand,  and  assisted  in  putting  the  enemy  to 
flight.  All  the  prisoners  were  saved,  with  the  exception  of  the  Earl 
of  Lennox,  who  was  shot  through  the  back  by  Captain  George  Calder, 
who  had  been  instigated  to  assassinate  him  by  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
and  Huntly.     He  was  made  prisoner  by  Spens  of  Wormiston. 
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This  brave  and  honourable  man,  who  had  been  specially  charged 
by  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  to  save  the  life  of  the  Regent  at  whatever  risk, 
executed  so  faithfully  this  command,  that,  on  perceiving  Calder's  mur- 
derous intention,  he  threw  himself  between  Calder  and  his  intended 
victim,  and  received  through  his  own  body  the  bullet  by  which  Len- 
nox was  mortally  wounded.  Spens  was  barbarously  killed  by  the 
King's  party,  who  came  up,  Lennox  calling  upon  them  with  a  feeble 
voice — for  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him — to  spare  the  life  of  the 
generous  man  who  had  risked  his  own  in  his  defence.  After  receiv- 
ing a  mortal  wound,  the  Regent  continued  to  ride  on  his  horse  till  he 
reached  the  castle,  when  he  alighted.  On  the  way,  when  encouraged 
by  his  friends,  he  answered,  "  If  the  babe  be  well " — meaning  the 
Kino- — "all  is  well."  On  his  entering  the  castle,  it  was  found  on 
examination  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  and  knowing  that  he  had 
only  a  few  hours  to  live,  he  spoke  in  the  following  terms  to  those 
around  him  : — 

"  I  am  now,  my  Lords,"  he  said,  "  to  leave  you,  at  God's  good  pleasure,  and 
to  go  into  a  world  where  is  rest  and  peace.  Ye  know  that  it  was  not  my  ambi- 
tion, but  your  choice,  that  brought  me  to  the  charge  I  have  this  while  sustained  ; 
which  I  undertook  the  more  willingly,  that  I  was  persuaded  of  your  assistance  in 
the  defence  of  the  infant  King,  whose  protection  by  nature  and  duty  I  could  not 
refuse.  And  now,  being  able  to  do  no  more,  I  must  commend  him  to  Almighty 
God,  and  to  your  care,  entreating  you  to  continue  in  the  defence  of  his  cause 
(wherein  I  do  assure  you,  in  God's  name,  of  your  victory),  and  make  choice  of  some 
worthy  person,  fearing  God  and  affectionate  to  the  King,  to  succeed  unto  my 
place.  And  I  must  likewise  commend  unto  your  favour  my  servants,  who  never 
have  received  benefit  at  my  hands,  and  desire  you  to  remember  my  love  to  my 
wife,  Meg  (so  he  was  accustomed  to  call  her),  whom  I  beseech  God  to  comfort." 
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Having  said  this  he  took  leave  of  them  all  one  by  one,  request- 
ing them  to  assist  him  with  their  prayers,  in  which  he  himself  con- 
tinued some  hours.1 

He  died  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  interred  in 
the  chapel-royal  in  Stirling  castle.  He  "mycht  haue  lievit  in 
Ingland,"  says  a  contemporary,  "with  greit  eise,  wer  not  he  wes 
send  about  be  great  men  of  this  realme  to  accept  ane  chairge  vpoun 
him  that  he  wes  not  hable  to  performe  or  gyde."2  Spottiswoode 
describes  him  in  more  laudatory  terms : — "  A  man  he  was  of  noble 
qualities,  tried' with  both  fortunes,  and  if  he  had  enjoyed  a  longer 
and  more  peaceable  time,  he  had  doubtless  made  the  kingdom  happy 
by  his  government."  A  tombstone,  in  a  style  corresponding  to  his 
rank,  was  raised  to  his  memory  by  his  Countess  Margaret,  whom  he 
had  so  affectionately  mentioned  in  his  last  moments.  On  it  was 
engraven  a  simple  English  inscription. 

A  costly  and  magnificent  jewel,  now  known  as  the  "Lennox 
Jewel,"  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  widow  of  Lennox  as  a 
memorial  of  her  late  husband  in  another  form.  This  interesting- 
work  of  art  is  now  the  property  of  her  present  Majesty,  and  a  notice 
of  it  is  oiven  in  the  memoir  of  the  Countess. 

An  honourable  tribute  was  paid  to  the  virtues  of  the  Regent 
by  his  countryman,  the  great  scholar  of  the  Lennox  and  Scotland, 
George  Buchanan,  in  a  Latin  epitaph  :3 

1  Spottis-sroode's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  166.  3  Calderwood's   History,   vol.   iii.   p.    139  ; 

2  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  249.       Tytler's  History,  vol.  vi.  pp.  159-163. 
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Eegis  avus,  Regis  pater,  alto  e  sanguine  Regum, 

Imperio  quorum  terra  Brittanna  subest, 
Matthseus  :  genuit  Levinia,  Gallia  fovit, 

Pulso  Anglus  thalamum,  remque  decusque  declit. 
Cepi  invicta  manu,  famam  virtute  refelli, 

Arma  armis  vici,  consilioque  dolos. 
Gratus  in  ingratos,  patriam  justeque  pieque 

Cum  regerem,  hostili  perfidia  cecidi, 
Care  Nepos,  spes  una  domus,  meliore  senectam 

Attingas  fato,  caetera  dignus  avo. 

Drury,  in  a  letter  to  Burghley,  5th  September  1571,  in  writing 
of  the  reported  death  of  Lennox,  says,  "  If  it  be  true,  the  Queen's 
Majesty  hath  received  a  great  loss,  the  like  in  affection  she  will  never 
find  of  a  Scottish  man  born  person." 1 

On  the  day  after  the  assassination  of  Lennox  (5th  September), 
the  Earl  of  Mar  was  chosen  Eegent  in  his  room.  Queen  Elizabeth 
wrote  to  him  a  congratulatory  letter,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the 
assassination  of  Lennox,  she  specially  adverts  to  the  plots  against 
herself,  in  which  she  alleges  Queen  Mary  was  implicated.2 

By  his  Countess,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  Matthew,  twelfth  Earl 
of  Lennox,  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Only  two  of  these 
children  survived  their  infancy,  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  who  became 
King  by  his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  and  Charles,  who  became 
thirteenth  Earl  of  Lennox. 

1  MSS.   in   State  Paper  Office,    quoted   in  2  Original   Letter  in  Mar  Charter-chest  at 

Tytler's  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  163.  Alloa:  dated  2d  October  1571. 
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DURING  THE  FORFEITURE  OF  LENNOX,  1562-1564. 

While  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  lay  under  the  sentence  of  for- 
feiture, his  title  of  Lennox  and  his  estates  remained  for  many  years 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign.  Rut  in  1562  Queen  Mary  created  her 
natural  brother,  John  Stuart,  then  prior  of  Coldingham,  Lord  Darnley, 
and  he  at  the  same  time  received  a  portion  of  the  Darnley  estates. 

John  Stuart  was  the  son  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  by  Katharine, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Carmichael,  captain  of  Crawford  castle.  The 
King  first  met  this  lady  in  July  1532,  at  Cowthally,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriag-e  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Huoh,  fifth  Lord  Somerville, 
with  Sir  Charles  Murray  of  Cockpool,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Annan- 
dale,  of  the  name  of  Murray.  Katharine  Carmichael,  who  was 
then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  was  universally  admired  for 
her  beauty,  handsomeness,  and  vivacity,  and  she  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  amorous  King,  who,  in  the  following  year,  was 
attracted  to  the  Castle  of  Crawford  mainly  by  his  admiration  of  the 
young  lady,  with  whom  he  became  too  intimate,  and  the  fruit  of 
their  love  intrigues  was  a  boy,  John,  and  a  daughter.  Katharine 
Carmichael  afterwards  married  Sir  John  Somerville  of  Cambusne- 
than.  King  James  having  intended  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  royal  family  of  France,  felt  as  if  bound  to  repair  in  some 
measure  the  reputation  of  his  mistress,  and  to  provide  for  her  future 
welfare  and  honour.     The  King  and  she  were  present  at  Cowthally, 
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at  the  marriage  of  Lord  Somerville's  second  daughter,  Marjory,  with 
James  Tweedie  of  Drumelzier,  on  13th  November  1536,  and  the  King 
then  proposed  to  give  her  the  selection  of  a  husband  from  several 
eligible  young  men  who  were  at  that  time  his  wards.  But  she  re- 
jected them  all,  having  already  placed  her  affections  on  young  Cam- 
busnethan,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1537.     She  died  in  1550.1 

John  Stuart,  her  son  to  King  James  the  Fifth,  received  many 
tokens  of  the  goodwill  of  the  Court.  In  1541,  when  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  made  Commendator  of  the  Priory  of 
Colclingham.  In  February  1550-1  he  obtained  letters  of  legitima- 
tion under  the  Great  Seal.  In  1560  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Reformers.  On  Sunday,  11th  January  1561-2,  he  was  married,  at 
Crichton  castle,  to  Lady  Janet  Hepburn,  only  sister  of  James  Earl 
of  Bothwell.  Queen  Mary  was  present  at  the  marriage.2  Soon 
after,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  part  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  Matthew" 
Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  title  of  Lord  Darnley.  His  spouse  signs 
herself  "  Janet,  Lady  Darnley,"  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Maxwell  of 
Pollok,  dated  Cruxtoune,  13th  June  [1562  or  1563],  in  which  she 
thanks  him  for  his  kind  offer,  and  promises  to  assist  him  in  the 
business  in  which  he  had  solicited  her  interposition.3  Under  the 
designation  of  Lord  Darnley  he  obtained,  in  June  1563,  grants  of 
the  lordship  of  the  Enzie,  the  forest  of  Boyne,  with  the  tower  of 
Bogygeich  (now  called  Gordon  Castle),  and  others  of  the  lands  of 

1  Somerville's  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles,        17  ;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 
vol.  i.  pp.  373,  379,  3S1-383,  385-3S8.  3  Memoirs  of  the  Maxwells  of  Pollok,  vol. 

2  Chalmers's  Queen  Mary,  vol.  iii.  pp.  16,        ii.  p.  127. 
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the  Earl  of  Huntly  forfeited  in  the  preceding  year.  He  died  at 
Inverness,  about  October  or  November  following.  Of  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Janet  Hepburn  there  was  an  only  son,  Francis  Stuart, 
who  became  the  second  Lord  Darnley.  Queen  Mary  was  his  god- 
mother, and  gave  him  the  Christian  name  of  her  first  husband, 
Francis  of  France.  Francis  Lord  Darnley  was  an  infant  when  his 
father  died,  and  Queen  Mary  acted  as  his  guardian.  He  obtained 
from  her  in  March  1563-4,  charters  of  the  lordship  of  the  Enzie,  the 
forest  of  Boyne,  Cruckstoun,  Inchinnan,  Neilstoun,  and  others.  But 
the  forfeiture  of  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  having  been  reversed, 
Queen  Mary,  in  December  1564,  made  a  grant  to  Francis  Lord 
Darnley  in  liferent,  and  to  his  mother  in  fee,  of  the  lordship  of  Bade- 
noch,  in  recompense  of  the  estates  which  were  restored  to  Lennox. 

Francis  Stuart  now  ceased  to  be  Lord  Darnley ;  and  the  title 
of  Lord  Badenoch  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Queen  Mary.1  When, 
in  1566,  the  lordship  of  Badenoch  was  restored  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
Queen  Mary  granted  to  Francis  Stuart  the  Commendatorship  of 
Culross,  and  a  portion  of  the  Earl  of  Morton's  forfeited  rents  of 
Aberdour  and  Dalkeith.  By  her  will,  made  at  the  manor  of  Sheffield, 
in  February  1577-8,  she  besought  her  son  to  befriend  her  nephew, 
Francis  Stuart,  and  to  bestow  upon  him  the  inheritance  of  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  his  uncle.2  He  was  created  Earl  of  Bothwell  and 
invested  with  his  uncle's  estates  by  King  James. 

Francis  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  was  not  forgetful  of  Queen 

1  Reg.  Secreti  Sig.,  vol.  xxxii.  fol.  71-73,  121,  130.  -  Labanoff,  torn.  iv.  p.  361. 
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Mary's  kindness.  On  4th  October  1586,  when  King  James,  on 
being  required  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  consent  to  proceedings  against 
his  mother,  asked  his  advice,  the  new  Earl  of  Bothwell  at  once 
replied,  If  you  give  your  consent  to  the  trial  of  your  mother  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  you  deserve  to  be  hanged  the  next  day.1  Tidings 
having  arrived  in  Scotland  that  Queen  Mary  had  been  executed 
at  Fotheringay  on  7th  February  1586-7,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell 
declared  that  the  only  mourning  dress  he  would  wear  for  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  was  a  steel  coat ;  and  he  raised  a  force  in  the  Middle 
Marches  for  the  invasion  of  England.2  A  few  years  later,  having 
secretly  conspired  against  King  James,  he  was  in  1594  forfeited,  and 
compelled  to  flee  from  Scotland.  He  first  escaped  to  England,  and 
thence  he  went  to  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  he  earned  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  the  exhibition  of  feats  of  arms,  fortune-telling,  and 
necromancy.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1612.  He  married  Margaret 
Douglas,  daughter  of  David  Earl  of  Angus,  and  relict  of  Walter 
Scott  of  Buccleuch,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  His  grandson, 
Charles  Stuart,  was  a  trooper  in  the  civil  wars,  and  he  fought  at 
Bothwell  Bridge  against  the  Covenanters.  He  was  the  prototype  of 
Serjeant  Bothwell  in  Old  Mortality. 

Thus  ended  this  Stuart  line  of  the  Lords  Darnley  and  Earls  of 
Bothwell,  who  were  not  less  unfortunate  with  the  title  of  Bothwell 
than  its  former  possessors,  the  Bamsays  and  Hepburns. 

1  Despatches  of  M.  Courcelles,  Bannatyne  Club,  pp.  8,  22,  23,  43. 
-  Tytler's  History,  vol  vii.  p.  127. 


LADY  MAEGAEET  DOUGLAS, 

Countess  of  Matthew,  Twelfth  Earl  of  Lennox, 
1515—1578. 

Some  notices  of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  have  already  been 
given  in  the  memoir  of  her  husband,  the  Recent  Lennox.  To  these 
may  be  subjoined  some  additional  particulars  of  her  history  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  principal  historical  events  and  characters 
of  the  period  during  which  she  lived.  Our  limited  space  does  not 
admit  of  an  extended  narrative,  but  this  is  the  less  necessary,  as  the 
story  of  her  life  has  been  detailed  at  length  by  Miss  Strickland,  in 
her  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland.1 

Lady  Margaret  Douglas  was  the  daughter  of  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  and  Queen 
Dowager  of  King  James  the  Fourth,  by  her  second  husband,  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  sixth  Earl  of  Angus.  She  was  born,  8th  October  1515, 
at  Harbottle  Castle,  on  the  English  borders,  which  was  then  garrisoned 
by  Lord  Dacre,  there  being  at  that  time  war  between  England  and 
Scotland.  Her  mother  had  been  compelled  by  the  tyranny  of  John 
Duke  of  Albany  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  When  little  more 
than  three  years  old,  Lady  Margaret  was  taken  from  her  mother 

1  Vol.  ii.  pp.  271-453.  Advantage  has  tion,  including  papers  in  the  State  Paper 
sometimes  been  taken  of  Miss  Strickland's  Office,  London,  of  which  she  has  not  made 
researches  ;  but  this  memoir  has  been  drawn  use,  and  in  the  Lennox  and  other  Charter- 
up  mainly  from  original  sources  of  informa-  chests. 
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and  placed  under  the  care  of  her  father  and  ladies  of  the  Douglas 
family,  by  whose  influence  she  unhappily  became  estranged  from  her 
mother. 

When  about  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  removed  by  her  uncle, 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  the  princely  establishment  at  Beaulieu, 
where  his  daughter  the  Princess  Mary  was  brought  up,  and  the  two 
ladies  formed  a  friendship  which  continued  during  their  lives.  Lady 
Margaret  was  educated  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith,  to  which,  under 
all  circumstances,  she  steadfastly  adhered. 

At  the  Court  of  England  an  affection  sprang  up  between  her 
and  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  the  uncle  of  Anne  Boleyn,  which,  whilst 
Anne  was  in  favour,  is  said  to  have  been  encouraged  by  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  and  the  lovers  were  secretly  betrothed  or  contracted  in 
Westminster  Palace  in  1535-6. 

In  her  tender  and  early  years  Margaret  Douglas  was  regarded 
by  Henry  the  Eighth  with  affection.  But  after  the  execution  of 
Anne  Boleyn  she  was  treated  by  him  with  much  severity.  The  Act 
of  his  servile  Parliament,  passed  in  the  summer  of  1536,  which  de- 
clared that  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  illegitimate,  whilst 
it  settled  the  succession  on  the  prospective  offspring  of  Henry  and  his 
then  Queen,  Jane  Seymour,  unintentional!}'  advanced  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  the  King's  niece,  to  the  position  of  being  the  first  lady  of 
the  blood-royal  in  England,  and  presumptive  heiress  of  the  English 
throne.  In  consequence  of  the  position  into  which  she  was  unwit- 
tingly brought,  her  uncle  Henry  frowned  on  the  connexion  between 
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her  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard.  He  ordered  them  both  to  be  incar- 
cerated in  the  Tower,  in  separate  prisons,  under  the  charge  of  treason. 
This  happened  between  the  8th  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  August 
1536,  for  in  the  last-mentioned  month  intelligence  had  reached  Mar- 
garet, Queen-Dowager  of  Scotland,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  that 
her  daughter  Margaret  Douglas  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
by  her  brother  Henry ;  and  from  the  propensity  he  had  shown  for 
shedding  blood,  she  was  not  without  apprehensions  regarding  the 
personal  safety  of  her  daughter. 

Lord  Thomas  Howard  was  impeached  for  having  traitorously 
plotted  to  aspire  to  the  Crown  of  England  through  this  marriage,  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  King  Henry  without  heirs. 

From  mental  distress,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  fell  sick  in 
the  Tower.  On  hearing  of  the  severe  treatment  of  her  daughter, 
Margaret,  Queen-Dowager  of  Scotland,  besought  her  brother  King 
Henry,  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  him  from  Perth,  to  pardon 
her  daughter  for  having  made  a  promise  of  marriage  to  Lord 
Thomas  Howard.1  Notwithstanding  her  mother's  interposition,  Lady 
Margaret  continued  to  languish  in  the  Tower  until,  on  the  return 
of  her  illness — an  intermittent  fever,  which  endangered  her  life — 
and  after  receiving  sundry  reproachful  letters  from  his  sister,  King- 
Henry  gave  orders  for  the  removal  of  his  niece  from  the  Tower 
to  the  Abbey  of  Sion,  near  Isleworth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
a  monastic  establishment  which  he  had  preserved. 

1  This  letter,  dated  12th  August  [1530-7],  is  preserved  in  State  Papers — Domestic — Scot- 
land, Henry  VIII.  vol.  i\\  No.  68. 
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Lady  Margaret's  numerous  servants  and  visitors  annoyed  the 
Abbess,  who  complained  to  Cromwell.  By  King  Henry's  orders, 
Cromwell  wrote  to  Lady  Margaret  informing  her  of  these  complaints, 
and  promising  her  restoration  to  the  King's  favour,  provided  she 
would  give  up  her  betrothed.  Writing  to  Cromwell  in  self-defence, 
she  expressed  herself  as  willing  to  resign  her  lover  were  she  restored 
to  the  favour  of  her  uncle  the  King. 

Lady  Margaret  Douglas  was  released  from  prison  after  the  birth 
of  Prince  Edward.  By  his  birth  she  ceased  to  occupy  the  perilous 
position  in  regard  to  the  royal  succession  in  which  she  had  uninten- 
tionally been  placed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  before  noticed,  and 
which  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  Henry.  She  was  again  admitted 
to  Court,  and  was  settled  at  Hundson  or  Beaulieu,  with  the  Princesses 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.  She  was  appointed  the  first  lady  of  honour  to 
Anne  of  Cleves  on  the  marriage  of  that  Princess  with  Henry  the 
Eighth.  This  place  she  retained  with  Katharine  Howard,  when,  in 
1540,  the  latter  became  the  consort  of  Henry.  She  had  then  apart- 
ments allotted  to  her  at  Hampton  Court.  Soon  after,  she  again  fell 
under  the  displeasure  of  her  uncle  by  her  courtship  with  Charles 
Howard,  the  third  brother  of  Queen  Katharine  Howard.  On  this 
account  she  was  again  banished  to  Sion  Abbey.  Here  she  remained 
until  that  abbey  was  required  as  a  prison  for  Queen  Katharine 
Howard,  against  whom,  on  the  1st  of  November  1541,  criminal 
charges  were  brought.  Lady  Margaret  left  Sion  Abbey  on  the  13th 
of  that  month,  and  she  was  conducted  to  Kennino-hall,  in  Norfolk, 
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the  house  of  Lord  Norfolk.  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  "  directed  first 
to  call  apart  my  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and  declare  to  her  how  in- 
discreetly she  had  demeaned  herself,  first  with  the  Lord  Thomas,  and 
secondly  with  Charles  Howard,  in  which  part  Cranmer  was  with 
discretion  to  charge  her  with  over  much  lightness,  and  finally,  to 
give  her  advice  to  beware  the  third  time,  and  wholly  apply  herself  to 
please  the  King's  Majesty." 

Whilst  she  was  at  Kenninghall  her  mother,  Queen  Margaret, 
died  at  Methven  Castle,  on  the  24th  of  November  same  year. 

The  marriage  of  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Ansus,  with  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Eobert,  fifth  Lord  Maxwell,  which  took  place  on  4th 
February  1 542-3, x  gave  great  offence  to  Lady  Margaret  Douglas. 
Of  that  marriage  were  born  two  sons,  who  would  have  been  the 
undoubted  heirs  of  the  house  of  Angus.  But  by  their  early  death 
Lady  Margaret  again  became  her  father's  presumptive  heir.2 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  with  Matthew,  twelfth 
Earl  of  Lennox,  some  particulars  of  which  have  already  been  given, 
was  celebrated  on  6th  July  1544,  in  St.  James's  Palace. 

Shortly  after  the  marriage,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  leaving  his  bride, 
embarked  with  a  small  fleet  for  Scotland,  with  the  design  chiefly  of 
making  himself  master  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  the  key  to  the  west  of 
Scotland,  in  order  to  surrender  it  to  King  Henry,  a  design  in  which 
he  entirely  failed.     The  Countess  obtained  from  her  royal  uncle  the 

1  The  Book  of  Carlaverock,  vol.  ii.  p.  SOS. 

2  Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  338-340. 
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palace  of  Stepney  for  her  residence.  Here  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  who  died  28th  November  1545,  a  few  months  after  his  birth. 
Having  removed  to  Temple  Newsome,  four  miles  from  Leeds,  where 
she  would  be  nearer  the  Earl,  she  gave  birth,  in  this  residence,  on  7th 
December  1545,  to  her  second  son,  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  afterwards 
King  of  Scotland,  as  the  husband  of  Queen  Mary. 

Having  accompanied  her  husband  upon  his  last  Scottish  cam- 
paign, the  Countess,  on  passing  near  Tantallon,  sent  word  to  her 
father  that  she  wished  to  see  and  speak  with  him.  This  request  her 
father  at  once  denied.  He  was  perhaps  afraid  that,  were  Lennox  to 
come  with  her  into  Tantallon,  it  might  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
dislodge  him ;  and  then  as  to  his  two  sons  by  his  second  marriage, 
there  was  the  risk  of  their  being  deprived  of  the  earldom  of  Angus, 
of  which  they  were  the  rightful  heirs.  Indignant  at  her  father's 
refusal,  the  Countess  wrote  a  letter  to  him  full  of  reproaches.1 

The  heart  of  the  Earl  of  Anajus  relented  towards  his  daughter. 
In  1553,  in  compliance- with  his  urgent  solicitation,  she  took  journey 
from  England,  where  she  then  resided,  for  Tantallon  castle,  in  Scot- 
land, to  visit  him.  She  obtained  from  the  Queen-Dowager  of  Scot- 
land a  license  to  return  to  that  kingdom,  and  from  the  Council  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  in  April  that  year,  permission  to  leave  England 
for  Scotland. 

The  death  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  on  6th  July  1553,  and 
the  accession  of  his  sister,  Queen  Mary,  to  the  throne  of  England, 

1  Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338-340. 
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gave  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  who  was  the  special  friend  of  the  new 
Sovereign,  much  importance.  At  the  English  Court  she  received 
from  Queen  Mary  numerous  presents,  including  apparel  for  herself 
and  her  son,  Lord  Darnley,  and  a  girdle  of  gold  set  with  diamonds 
and  rubies  of  the  value  of  £500.  She  was  also  honoured  with  well 
furnished  apartments  in  Westminster  Palace,  and  with  funds  neces- 
sary to  maintain  her  dignity.  She  obtained  a  grant  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  wool  trade,  yielding  annually 
nearly  3000  merks.  The  Earl  of  Lennox  was  gifted  by  Queen  Mary 
with  the  best  jennet  in  the  stud  of  the  deceased  King,  and  was  made 
Master  of  the  Hawks.  So  much  was  the  Countess  now  in  favour 
with  the  reigning  Queen  that  in  Court  eticmette  she  had  assigned  to 
her  precedence  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction 
of  that  Princess. 

She  was  resident  in  her  apartments  in  Westminster  Palace  at 
the  time  when  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  brought  prisoner  to 
London,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

On  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, 
which  was  celebrated  on  25th  July  1554,  the  Countess  received  from 
her  a  valuable  present  of  jewels,  money,  and  plate. 

The  Countess  was  accused  of  having  advised  Queen  Mary  to 
prolong  the  imprisonment  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  but  she  earnestly 
denied  the  truth  of  this  imputation.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil, 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  English  throne,  she 
defended  herself  and  her  Lord  from  this  and  other  false  rumours. 
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"  Never  in  all  my  lyfe,"  she  says,  "  I  had  or  ment  to  hawe  eny 
sych  words  with  Quen  Mary  tochyng  the  Quens  Majesty  ;  nor  I,  for 
my  part,  bare  no  syche  stroke  to  geve  eny  advyce  in  eny  sych 
weyghty  matter."1 

During  the  last  illness  of  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the 
Countess  was  unable  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Scotland  to  visit 
him ;  but  she  sent  her  confidential  secretary,  Sir  John  Diccanson, 
on  that  solemn  mission.  The  Earl  of  Angus  died  at  Tantallon  castle 
in  the  year  1556. 

On  the  death  of  her  father  she  was  the  sole  heir  of  his  estates, 
and  she  then  assumed  the  title  of  Countess  of  Angus,  adding  it  to 
her  signature.  But  serious  obstacles  were  in  the  way  of  her  gaining 
possession  of  her  father's  estates.  James  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was 
ambitious  of  acquiring  the  earldom  of  Angus,  was  a  most  powerful 
opponent.  It  was  said  that  her  father  intended  to  dispossess  her. 
The  report  current  was  that  Diccanson  had  found  among  her 
deceased  father's  papers  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  Bellenden, 
Justice-Clerk,  to  the  effect  that  after  the  death  of  his  two  sons  by 
his  Countess,  Margaret  Maxwell,  his  other  descendants  had  no  claims 
on  the  earldom  of  Angus  ;  that  there  was  no  entail  on  his  daughter  ; 
and  that  he  had  purposed  to  entail  the  earldom  on  James  Earl  of 
Morton,  one  of  his  younger  nephews.2  One  of  Lennox's  servants, 
under  the   terrors   of  torture,   made   a   statement  before  the  Star 

1  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  Illus-  2  Morton  was  the  son  of  Sir  George  Douglas, 

trative  of  English  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  335.  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Angus. 


Chamber,  to  the  effect  that  Diccanson  had  seized  the  said  letter,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  found.1  This  story,  it  is  probable,  was  got  up 
by  the  Earl  of  Morton. 

So  valuable  was  that  earldom  that  the  Queen-Regent  of  Scot- 
land was  advised  by  Monsieur  d'Oysell,  the  French  ambassador  in 
Scotland,  to  seize  it  for  her  daughter,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
believed  that  the  Queen  of  England  would  do  what  she  could  to 
support  the  claims  of  the  Countess  of  Lennox  to  the  succession  to 
the  English  throne.2 

At  the  request  of  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  Mary  Queen  of 
England  sent  Dr.  Laurence  Hussey  to  Scotland,  with  the  view  of 
urging  on  Mary  of  Lorraine,  Queen-Dowager  of  Scotland,  the  claims 
of  the  Countess  to  the  earldom  of  Angus,  her  father's  inheritance. 
On  5th  April  1557,  Dr.  Hussey  had  an  interview  at  Stirling  with 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  Queen-Regent,  on  the  subject,  and  he  obtained 
from  her  permission  that  the  Chancery  should  be  patent  to  the 
Countess  of  Lennox.  But  the  Queen-Regent  did  not  yield  to  the 
Countess's  desire  that  her  husband,  though  forfeited  for  rebellion, 
might  give  his  consent  to  the  prosecution  of  her  action.  Thus  the 
Countess,  notwithstanding  her  gracious  admission  into  Chancery, 
was  arrested  in  her  suit,  as  being  the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  for- 
feited his  civil  rights. 

The  Queen-Regent,  in  a  letter  to  Mary  Queen  of  England,  24th 

1  Haynes's  Burgliley  Papers,  p.  381.  published  Pieces,  etc.,  relating  to  the  History 

2  Letter  dated  22d  January  1556-7  : — Un-       of  Scotland,  Bannatyne  Club,  p.  278. 
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May  1557,  informs  her  that  she  had  given  favourable  audience  to 
Dr.  Hussey,  who  supported  the  claims  of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas 
for  the  inheritance  of  the  earldom  of  Angus,  but  that  she  could  not 
meddle  in  the  matter  of  the  rebellion  of  her  husband  Lennox.1 

Morton  was  the  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Archibald  Douglas,  who 
was  the  heir-male  of  the  late  Earl  of  Angus,  and  claimed  for  him  as 
such  the  earldom  of  Angus.  To  strengthen  the  claim  of  his  nephew, 
Morton  contracted  the  latter  to  the  daughter  of  Monsieur  d'Oysell, 
the  French  ambassador,  thereby  to  secure  the  interest  of  that 
powerful  statesman  with  Mary  of  Lorraine,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
his  object  against  the  Countess  of  Lennox  ;  and  he  finally  succeeded. 

On  the  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  England,  on  17th  November 
1558,  the  Countess  of  Lennox  ceased  to  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  English  Court.  The  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  to  which  the  Countess  considered  that  she  had  superior 
claims,  did  not  hold  out  bright  prospects  for  her  and  her  family. 
She  and  the  Earl,  however,  hastened  from  their  place  of  residence  to 
London,  to  congratulate  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  accession,  and  were 
graciously  received.  On  the  Countess  taking  leave  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Her  Majesty  spoke  to  her  in  affectionate  terms. 

Soon,  however,  a  misunderstanding  arose  between  them.  The 
Countess,  who  was  addicted  to  intrigue,  had  now,  in  order  to  main- 
tain communication  with  France,  removed  from  Temple  Newsome  and 
taken  up  her  abode  at  Settrington  House.     This  residence  was  within 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  105,  No.  19. 
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a  few  miles  of  Burlington  bay,  by  which  a  considerable  trade  was 
maintained  with  Dieppe.  The  Countess  could  thus,  by  her  son,  Lord 
Darnley,  or  by  his  tutor,  John  Elder,  or  by  other  agents,  with  the 
help  of  the  trading  coasters,  bold  frequent  intercourse  with  France. 

Her  niece,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  had  become  the  consort  of 
Francis,  the  Dauphin,  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry 
the  Second,  in  1559,  Francis  the  Second  of  France,  and  she  hoped 
that  by  the  help  of  Queen  Mary  she  might  obtain  the  restoration  of 
her  husband  and  son  to  their  rank  and  estates  in  Scotland. 

It  was  soon  suspected  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Government 
that  the  Countess  bad  intrigues  with  France.  When,  on  the  accession 
of  Francis  the  Second,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  became  Queen-Consort, 
the  Countess  sent  John  Elder,  her  son's  preceptor,  to  the  Court 
of  France,  with  letters  of  congratulation  to  her  niece  and  King 
Francis.  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  Queen  Elizabeth's  ambassador 
in  France,  having  noticed  Elder  at  the  French  Court  and  at  the 
coronation  of  Francis  the  Second,  reported  these  facts  to  his 
Sovereign,  and  accused  Elder  of  being  on  a  mission,  the  object  of 
which  Avas  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  and  hostility  towards 
England. 

To  gain  for  his  nephew  and  ward,  Archibald  Douglas,  the  earl- 
dom of  Angus,  James  Earl  of  Morton  sought  by  various  arts  to 
induce  the  Countess  of  Lennox  to  surrender  that  earldom  in  favour 
of  Archibald.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  Queen - 
Regent  of  Scotland,  which  took  place  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
vol.  I.  3  i 
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on  the  10th  or  11th  of  June  1560,1  the  Earl  of  Morton,  when  on  his 
journey  as  ambassador  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  to  London, 
to  communicate  their  thanks  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  visited  the  Countess 
of  Lennox  at  Settrington,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  being  then  absent.  He 
prevailed  on  her  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Angus  in 
favour  of  his  nephew  and  ward,  Archibald  Douglas ;  but  the  consent 
of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  not  having  been  given  to  this  transaction,  it 
had  no  force  in  law.2 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Francis  the  Second  of  France,  which 
took  place  on  5th  December  1560,  the  Countess  appears  to  have 
contemplated  a  marriage  between  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  son, 
Henry  Lord  Darnley.     Reports  to  that  effect  were  in  circulation.3 

The  Laird  of  Galstoun,  in  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lennox, 
from  Edinburgh,  16th  March  1560-1,  begs  her  to  forward  letters 
to  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  mentions  that  the  common  report  in  Scot- 
land was  that  Lord  Darnley  had  gone  to  France  to  be  a  suitor  to  the 
Queen  of  Scotland.4  Alvares  de  Quadra,  Bishop  of  Aquila,  ambas- 
sador of  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,  at  the  Court  of  England, 
in  a  letter  to  his  master,  in  February  1561,  after  referring  to  a 
proposed  marriage  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Lord  Robert  Dudley, 
writes,  "  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  on  the  worst  terms  with  the  Queen 
and  Lord  Robert.     Lady  Lennox  wishes  to  marry  her  son,  the  Lord 


1  Knox's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  590.  3  Knox's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 

a  Hume  of  Godscroft's  House  of  Douglas,  *  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Scotland,  Eliza- 

p.  281.  beth,  vol.  vi.  No.  3. 
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Darnley,  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and,  as  I  understand,  is  not  without 
hope  of  success."1 

On  the  introduction  of  Lord  Darnley's  name  for  the  first  time  in 
connexion  with  Mary  Stuart,  in  his  History  of  England,  Mr.  Froude, 
in  giving  a  few  explanatory  words  concerning  the  house  of  Lennox, 
thus  describes  the  character  of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  : — "  Though 
unnamed  in  the  line  of  succession  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  will,2  she 
had  been  the  favourite  candidate  of  Queen  Mary,  who  had  given  her 
precedence  over  Elizabeth  in  the  Court.  She  had  taken  part  in 
Elizabeth's  persecution,  and  had  used  the  opportunity  of  insulting 
her  when  she  was  brought  from  Hatfield  as  a  prisoner  to  answer  for 
her  life,  after  Wyatt's  conspiracy.  Elizabeth  on  coming  to  the  throne 
had  repaid  her  impertinence  by  marked  kindness ;  but  the  Countess 
could  neither  forgive  the  mortification  of  her  own  hopes,  nor  endure 
her  position  as  a  dependant  of  a  Princess  whom  she  hated.  She  was 
thus  leading  a  restless  life  of  feverish  intrigue.  She  was  a  passionate 
Catholic,  and  her  only  son,  Lord  Darnley,  she  had  brought  up  to  be 
the  hope  of  the  Catholic  party.  In  addition  to  her  proximity  to  the 
English  Crown,  she  was,  as  the  sole  child  of  Angus,  the  reputed 
heiress  of  the  vast  inheritance  of  the  Douglases.  The  Hamiltons  still 
kept  from  her  husband  the  escheated  lands  of  Lennox ;  and  thus  a 
wronged,  angry  and  ambitious  woman,  she  was  fishing  ever  in  the 
troubled  waters,  and  was  now   speculating  on  the  match  between 

1  MS.  Simancas,  quoted  in  Froude's  History  2  Henry,  by  this  omission,  testified  his  re- 

of  England,  Pieign  of  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  328.        sentrnent  against  her. 
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Darnley  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  as  a  means  of  recovering  her  pro- 
perty, and  establishing  a  double  claim  on  the  English  Crown."1 

"  She  had  tried,"  says  Froude,  in  another  place,  "  to  persuade 
Mary  Tudor  to  execute  Elizabeth,  that  the  crown  might  fall  to  her- 
self. She  had  contrived  Darnley 's  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Scots 
to  unite  their  titles,  and  had  worked  hard  to  organize  the  Catholic 
party  for  a  rising  in  England  in  their  favour."2  Partaking  of  the 
Douglas  and  the  Tudor  blood,  she  exhibited  throughout  her  chequered 
life  that  remarkable  determination  of  character,  and  that  addiction  to 
the  arts  of  intrigue,  for  which  her  ancestors,  on  both  the  father  and 
mother's  side,  were  distinguished. 

On  the  arrival  of  Queen  Mary  from  France  into  Scotland,  on 
19th  August  1561,  the  Countess  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox  despatched 
messengers  to  Scotland  to  offer  to  her  their  congratulations.  Having 
been  at  the  same  time  accused  of  corresponding  with  some  of  the 
French  courtiers  who  had  accompanied  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to 
Scotland,  they  were  summoned  as  culprits  from  Settrington  to 
London.  This,  according  to  the  Countess,  was  at  Christmas  1561.3 
Messengers  despatched  by  the  English  Sovereign  arrived  at  Settring- 
ton, and  took  the  Countess  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  their  chddren, 
and  all  the  functionaries  of  their  establishment,  as  captives  to 
London.     Some  of  them  were  lodged  in  the  royal  prison  of  the  Gate 

1  Froude's    History    of    England,     Queen  2  Froude's    History    of    England,     Queen 

Elizabeth,  vol.  x.  pp.  329,  330.  Elizabeth,  vol.  xi.  p.  72. 

3  Knox's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 
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House,  Westminster.  The  Countess,  the  Earl,  and  their  children, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Darnley,  were  confined  to  their  suit  of 
chambers  in  Westminster  Palace.  Lord  Darnley,  after  concealing 
himself  for  some  time  in  London,  sought  refuse  in  France. 

The  Countess  of  Lennox  had  indeed  no  special  claims  on  the 
favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  connexion  with  her  was  far  from 
being  associated  with  pleasant  recollections.  Not  only  had  the  Coun- 
tess, though  she  denied  the  imputation,  reviled  her  at  the  Palace, 
when  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  an  accomplice  in  Wyatt's 
conspiracy,  and  endeavoured,  as  was  believed,  to  persuade  Mary  of 
England  to  imprison  her  in  the  Tower  ;  but  at  her  husband's  castle 
in  Yorkshire,  which  was  the  gathering  place  of  the  Catholic  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  Elizabeth  was  stigmatized  as  a  bastard,  and 
the  family  fool  was  taught  to  ridicule  the  Queen  and  "Lord  Bobert" 
[Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester].  The  secrets  of  the  royal  household  were 
there  betrayed  by  Francis  Yaxlee,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber. 
In  articles  against  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  it  is  stated  that  she  set 
forth  the  Queen  of  Scots'  title,  declaring  what  a  good  thing  it  would 
be  to  have  both  the  realms  in  one,  meaning  the  marriage  of  her  son 
with  the  Scottish  Queen,  who  should  be  King  both  of  Scotland  and 
England.1 

In  consequence  of  reports  which  were  communicated  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Yaxlee  was  arrested,  and  both  the  Earl  and  the  Countess 
of  Lennox  had  to  suffer  the  forfeiture  of  their  liberty. 

1  Domestic  MSS.  Eliz.  vol.  xxiii. 
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The  Earl  of  Lennox  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  the  Countess  at  the  Sheen  (which  would  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  her  cousin,  Lady  Frances  Brandon,  Duchess  of  Suffolk) ,  with  Charles 
her  son,  and  another  child,  under  the  charge  of  Sir  Richard  and 
Lady  Sackville,  cousins  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Knox  says  that  they 
Avere  imprisoned  for  trafficking  with  Papists.  The  young  Laird  of 
Barr,  he  adds,  was  a  traveller  in  that  business,  and  was  apprehended 
with  some  letters  which  were  the  cause  of  his  and  their  trouble.1  Dr. 
Jewel,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  had  recently  returned  from  his  exile 
in  Switzerland  during  the  Marian  persecution,  in  a  letter  to  Peter 
Martyr,  who  was  then  at  Zurich,  dated  7th  February  1561-2,  thus 
writes  : — "  There  is  a  certain  noble  lady,  called  the  Lady  Margaret,  a 
niece  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  one  who  is  beyond  measure  hostile 
to  religion  (the  Protestant),  more  violent  even  than  Queen  Mary 
herself.  The  Crown,  it  is  surmised,  will  descend  to  her  son  (Lord 
Darnley),  a  young  man  of  about  eighteen,  should  anything  unhappily 
happen  to  Elizabeth,  which  God  forbid.  The  husband  of  this 
woman  (the  Scottish  Lennox)  has  within  these  few  days  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  The  son,  they  say,  is  either  spirited  away  by 
his  mother,  or  has  taken  refuge  in  Scotland.  There  are,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  various  reports  concerning  him.  The  Queen  of  Scotland  is, 
you  know,  unmarried,  so  that  a  matrimonial  alliance  may  possibly 
be  formed  between  them."2 

A  few  months  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  Earl,  the  Countess, 

1  Knox's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  336.  2  Zurich  Letters,  first  series,  p.  102. 
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in  a  letter  to  Cecil  from  the  Sheen,  14th  May  1562,  prays  him  either 
to  liberate  her  husband  from  the  Tower,  or  at  least  to  grant  him 
some  more  liberty  within  it.  Cecil,  in  his  reply,  makes  no  reference 
to  her  petition,  but  tells  her  that  there  was  new  matter  both  against 
the  Earl,  her  husband,  and  herself.  She  was  subjected  to  examina- 
tion. Words  uttered  by  her  extending  over  the  previous  two  years, 
as  reported  to  the  English  Government  by  perfidious  servants,  who 
acted  in  her  house  as  spies,  formed  the  subject  of  numerous  interro- 
gatories. She  had,  it  was  said,  spoken  against  Queen  Elizabeth's 
right  to  the  English  throne,  and  had  affirmed  that,  "touching  the 
right  to  the  Crown,  she  would  give  place  to  none  of  the  rest."  She- 
was  told  by  Cecil  that  investigations  had  been  made  for  impeaching 
the  legality  of  her  right  to  be  considered  of  the  blood  royal,  by 
proving  her  to  be  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Queen  Margaret  and 
the  Earl  of  Angus.  But  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  own  title  might 
have  been  impugned  in  like  manner,  soon  gave  up  this  method  of 
attack. 

The  illness  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  continuing,  the  Countess,  in 
a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  prayed  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
share  her  prison  at  the  Sheen.  Having  received  no  answer  from  her 
Majesty,  she  wrote  a  similar  appeal  to  Cecil,  10th  July  1562.  She 
pleaded  that,  as  his  long  sickness  proceeded  from  close  confinement 
and  "  lack  of  comfort,"  her  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  suffer  him 
to  come  to  Sheen,  and  to  be  treated  with  the  like  indulg;ence  as  her- 
self,  otherwise  his  life  was  in  danger. 
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She  and  the  Earl  had  borne  the  heavy  pressure  of  their  own 
expenses  and  those  of  their  imprisoned  servants,  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  the  doom  of  imprisonment,  she  bitterly  complained  in  a  letter  to 
Cecil  from  the  Sheen,  2  2d  August  following.  They  had  lived  on 
borrowed  money  since  their  coming  from  Scotland  to  London,  but 
this  shift  was  now  failing  them.  Yielding  at  last  to  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  the  Countess,  Queen  Elizabeth  permitted  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  on  26th  November  same  year,  to  leave  the  Tower  and  to 
share  the  less  rigid  restraint  of  the  Countess  at  Sheen.1 

In  February  1562-3  the  Countess  and  her  husband  were  released 
from  their  imprisonment  at  Sheen.  On  their  liberation  she  wrote, 
on  the  3d  of  that  month,  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  Cecil  from 
Sackville,  and  they  immediately  returned  to  Settrington.'2 

The  Countess  and  the  Earl  were  soon  in  such  favour  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  that  her  Majesty  made  one  earnest  appeal  on  their 
behalf  to  Queen  Mary  :  "  consideryng  the  nearenes  of  hir  bloode  to 
vs  both,  we  thooght  nether  we  cold  deny  this  for  our  part,  nor  you 
mislyke  our  request  for  your  part." 3 

At  length  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  permitted  to  return  to  Scot- 
land in  order  to  obtain  his  inheritance  in  that  kingdom.  He 
departed  for  Scotland  at  Whitsuntide  1564,  leaving  his  Countess  in 
England.     She  desired  him  specially  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 


1  Miss  Strickland's  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.       xxvii.  No.  50,  in  State  Paper  Office,  London, 
ii.  pp.  378-398.  3  Letter  indorsed  16th  June  1563,  ibid.  vol. 

2  State  Papers — Domestic — Elizabeth,  vol.       viii.  No.  43. 
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Sir  James  Melville  and  his  brother,  Robert.  "  When  Matthew  Earl 
of  Lennox  came  to  Scotland."  writes  Sir  James  in  September  that 
year,  "  before  the  marriage  of  his  son  Darnley  with  the  Queen,  I 
went  to  the  Earl,  who  told  me  that  his  long  absence  out  of  Scotland 
had  made  him  a  stranger  in  the  knowledge  of  the  State,  but  that  my 
Lady,  his  wife,  at  his  coming  from  her,  had  willed  him  to  take  my 
brother  Robert's  counsel  and  mine  in  all  he  did,  as  that  of  her  friends 
and  kinsmen."  He  adds,  "  Lady  Lennox  was  in  guid  hope  that  her 
son,  Lord  Darnley,  suld  be  better  sped  than  the  Earl  of  Liecester 
anent  the  marriage  with  Queen  Mary.  She  was  a  very  wise  and 
discreet  matron,  and  had  many  favourers  in  England  for  the  time." * 

While  residing  at  Settrington  the  Countess  was  summoned  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  appear  at  the  Court ;  and  by  the  Star  Chamber 
her  property  was  seized  and  her  servants  dispersed,  some  of  them 
being  hurried  away  for  examination.  Arriving  at  London,  2  2d  April 
1565,  she  was  taken  to  her  usual  apartments  in  Westminster  Palace, 
to  which  she  was  ordered  to  confine  herself.  At  that  time  the  Earl 
of  Lennox  was  in  Edinburgh ;  and  ignorant  of  what  had  befallen  his 
Countess,  he  intrusted  the  letters  which  he  had  written  to  her  to  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  who,  in  violation  of  good  faith,  sent  them  with  his 
letter  to  Cecil,  dated  28th  April,  containing  this  disgraceful  note  : — 
"  It  cannot  be  but  that  there  is  some  news  therein ;  you  may  use 
your  wisdom  in  delivering  or  retaining  them." 2 

1  Melville's  Memoirs,  Maitland  Club. 

2  Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  403. 
VOL.   I.  o  K 


To  deprive  the  Countess  of  Lennox  of  the  earldom  of  Angus,  of 
which  she  claimed  to  be  heir,  it  was  attempted,  by  those  acting  for 
Archibald  Douglas,  the  male  heir  of  the  family  of  Angus,  to  set  aside 
her  title  on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy,  inasmuch  as  a  divorce  had 
taken  place  between  her  mother  and  the  Earl  of  Angus  for  his  in- 
fidelity to  the  Queen,  his  wife. 

There  beine  thus  a  risk  that  the  Countess  mio-ht  be  declared 
illegitimate,  she  and  Queen  Mary,  in  order  to  induce  the  Earl  of 
Morton  and  others  of  the  Angus  family  to  favour  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage with  Lord  Darnley,  thought  it  a  wise  thing  to  confirm  the 
estate  and  honours  of  Angus  to  the  male  representative,  who  was 
then  young.1 

By  a  contract,  dated  at  Stirling  and  St.  Andrews,  12th  and  13th 
May  1565,  which  the  Countess  of  Lennox  made  with  Archibald  Earl  of 
Angus,  with  consent  of  his  tutor,  James  Earl  of  Morton,  she  ratified,  in 
favour  of  Archibald  and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body,  the  deed  of  des- 
tination of  the  earldom  of  Angus  executed  by  her  deceased  father, 
Archibald  Earl  of  Angus.2  This  contract  she  made  with  the  advice 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  consent  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  her 
husband,  and  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  their  son.  It  was  subscribed  by 
Queen  Mary,  Lord  Darnley,  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  Archibald 
Earl  of  Angus,  and  James  Earl  of  Morton.  But  the  Countess  of 
Lennox  did  not  adhibit  her  own  signature  with  the  others.     She 

1  Keith's  History,  p.  26S.  similes  of  the  signatures  to  the  Contract  at 

-   Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  252,  and  fac-       p.  261. 
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wrote  on  the  back  of  the  contract  "  to  the  Erll  of  Lennox,  my 
husband." 

The  suspicion  with  which  the  Countess  of  Lennox  was  regarded 
appears  from  a  memorial  from  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  then 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ambassador  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  Secretary  Cecil,  to  be  communicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated 
27th  May  1565,  recommending  that  her  Majesty  and  Council  should 
demonstrate  their  disapproval  of  the  marriage  of  Darnley  with  Queen 
Mary.  Throckmorton  would  have  her  Majesty  to  command  the  Lord 
President  and  Council  at  York  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  doings 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,1  and  Lady  Lennox's  faction.  He 
would  have  her  also  to  put  upon  Lady  Lennox  greater  restraint, 
that  she  might  confer  with  none  but  such  as  were  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  her;  and  especially  that  she  might  have  no  intel- 
ligence with  the  French  ambassador,  and  chiefly  none  with  the 
Spanish.  He  advised  that  the  Queen  should  be  careful  to  prevent 
her  from  receiving  any  information  either  directly  or  indirectly  of 
her  Majesty's  doings  or  words,  except  that  severity  was  intended. 
He  wished  that  Lady  Lennox  should  know  that  the  Queen  and  her 
Council  marvelled  how  Lethington,  a  man  of  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, could  be  so  blinded  as  to  further  the  marriage  between  Queen 
Mary  and  Darnley.2 

Queen  Mary  interposed  with  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  libera- 

1  "  This  was  Thomas  Piercy,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Catholio  party  in  England."     Note  b}r 
Keith.  2  Keith's  History  of  Scotland,  p.  282. 


tiou  of  her  relative  the  Countess  of  Lennox.  She  despatched  an 
ambassador,  Mr.  John  Hay,  commendator  of  Balmerinoch,  her  prin- 
cipal Master  of  Requests,  to  the  Court  of  Elizabeth  on  that  mission. 
By  his  instructions,  dated  14th  June  1565,  he  was  to  complain  to 
the  Queen  of  England  of  the  severity  with  which  the  Countess  of 
Lennox  was  treated.  He  was  to  represent  that  Queen  Mary  con- 
cluded that  such  treatment  was  on  her  account,  from  the  fact,  that  on 
the  day  immediately  preceding  the  arrival  of  her  secretary  (Lething- 
ton)  at  Court  as  her  ambassador,1  Queen  Elizabeth  had  visited  the 
Countess  in  her  own  chamber,  and  showed  her  the  utmost  respect 
and  kindness  :  but  that  on  the  next  morning,  and  ever  since,  these 
sentiments  had  entirely  changed,  and  the  condition  of  the  Countess 
had  been  such  as  to  excite  compassion.  He  was  to  express  Queen 
Mary's  hope  that  this  would  be  repaired,  and  that  the  Countess 
would  be  relieved  of  her  present  troubles,  were  it  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  disappoint  the  sowers  of  rumours  who  were  endeavouring 
to  produce  a  universal  belief  that  her  hard  treatment  was  on  account 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  "  quhilk  opinion,"  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  instructions,  "  as  we  knaw  to  be  vane  and  untrew,  sa  wald  we 
wysche  be  hir  libertie  and  restitutioun  it  micht  be  cuttit  off  and 
deleit  furth  of  memorie." 

As  the  Earl  of  Lennox  had  possessions  both  in  Scotland  and  in 

1  Lethington  arrived  at  the  Court  of  Eug-  22d  of   February.     Perhaps  she  was   under 

laud  on  the  18th  of  April.       But  Stow  says  restraint   at  the  time  that   Queen  Elizabeth 

that  the  Countess  of  Lennox  had  been  con-  came  to  visit  her,  or  Stow  is  incorrect, 
fined  to  her  lodging    in  Whitehall  from  the 
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England,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  to  pass  and  repass  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Hay  was 
therefore,  by  his  instructions,  required  to  ask  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
that  she  would  grant  the  Earl  full  liberty  to  that  effect ;  and  should 
it  be  suspected  that  the  Earl  might  abuse  the  privilege  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  realm,  he  was  to  propose  that 
whilst  he  remained  in  Scotland,  his  Countess  and  their  youngest  son 
Charles  should  be  detained  in  England  as  pledges  for  his  loyalty 
and  good  behaviour  towards  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  his  Countess 
and  their  son  should,  in  like  manner,  remain  in  Scotland  when  he 
was  in  Enoland.1 

On  20th  June  1565  the  Countess  was  committed  a  prisoner  to 
the  Tower  of  London.  She  was  taken  to  the  Tower  by  water  by  a 
guard,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,2  and  she  remained 
there  until  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  her  son,  Lord  Darnley, 
reached  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  unhappy  mother  was  imme- 
diately released. 

The  precise  date  of  her  imprisonment  is  determined  by  an 
inscription,  in  capital  letters,  on  the  walls  of  the  room  in  the  Tower 
in  which  she  was  detained,  discovered  when  some  alterations  were 
made  in  1834.  The  inscription  bears  that,  upon  the  20th  day  of 
June  1565,  she  was  committed  prisoner  to  that  lodging  for  the  mar- 
riage of  her  son,  Lord  Henry  Darnley,  with  the  Queen  of  Scotland. 

1  Keith's  History,  pp.  283-285. 

2  Keith's  History,  Appendix,  Book  ii.  p.  161. 
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Then  follow  the  names  of  her  attendants — two  females  and  three 
men-servants.1 

On  30th  June  the  French  King,  in  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
prayed  that  her  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  release  the  Countess  of 
Lennox.2 

Lennox  and  Darnley,  his  son,  made  great  protestations  that  the 
Countess  was  ignorant  of  all  their  doings  in  Scotland,  and  most 
humbly  desired  that  her  Majesty  would  regard  her  as  wholly  innocent. 
Randolph,  the  English  agent  at  the  Scottish  Court,  in  reporting  to 
this  effect  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  2d  July  1565,  says,  "  Some 
that  already  have  heard  of  my  Lady  Gracis  imprisonment  like  very 
well  thereof,  and  wish  both  father  and  son  to  keep  her  company. " 3 

Queen  Elizabeth's  unwillingness  to  release  the  Countess  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  by  Monsieur  Paul  de  Foix,  the  French  ambas- 
sador in  England,  in  a  letter  in  French  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.4 
Queen  Mary,  in  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  adverts  to  the  hard  case 
of  her  mother-in-law,  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  and  appeals  to  her 
whether  the  Countess  deserved  punishment  for  merely  wishing  well 
to  her  child.5 

The  bitter  agony  of  the  Countess  on  hearing  of  the  murder  of 
her  son,  Lord  Darnley,  which  was  perpetrated  on  10th  February  1567, 
under  circumstances  to  be  afterwards  narrated,  cannot  be  described. 

1  Miss  Strickland's  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  4  London,  1st  September  15G5.     Calendar 
ii.  j>p.  405,  40G.  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  217,  No.  25. 

2  Keith's  History,  Appendix,  Book  ii.  p.  5  Edinburgh,  12th  February  1565-6.     The 
161.                                      3  Ibid.  pp.  287-290.  letter  is  in  French.    Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  228,  No.  14. 
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Tidings  of  the  terrible  event  were  communicated  to  her  in  the  Tower 
by  Lady  William  Howard  and  Lady  Cecil,  who  were  sent  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.1  From  the  violence  of  the  shock  she  needed  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Huick,  formerly  physician  to  Queen  Katharine  Parr.  To 
minister  relief  to  her  distracted  mind,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  was 
called  for.  A  few  hours  after,  she  was  visited  by  Cecil,  who,  to 
mitigate  her  anguish,  assured  her  that  her  husband  could  not,  as 
had  been  reported,  have  been  involved  in  the  fate  of  her  son,  as  he 
was  certainly  at  Glasgow  on  the  night  on  which  Lord  Darnley  was 
murdered  in  Edinburgh. 

Soon  after,  the  Countess  was  liberated  from  the  Tower.  Stow 
gives  the  22d  of  February  1566-7  as  the  date,  but  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  Queen  Elizabeth's  treasurer,  in  a  letter  to  her,  12th 
March  following,  speaks  of  her  as  still  a  prisoner  under  the  keeping 
of  Lady  Sackville,  and  as  destitute  of  money  to  pay  her  gaol  account, 
the  rents  of  her  lands  having  been  received  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
When  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  counselled  by  her  confederated 
nobles  to  marry  Bothwell,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  embarked  for  England, 
and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Countess  from  his  ship  at  the  Garloch, 
23d  April  [1567].  He  was  allowed  to  join  her,  and  now  she  appears 
to  have  been  set  at  liberty. 

Throckmorton,  before  his  return  to  Scotland  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's ambassador,  visited  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lennox.  "  My 
Lady  wept  bitterly,"  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  dated  1st  July 

1  She  was  incorrectly  told  at  the  same  time  that  her  husband  had  shared  the  same  fate. 
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1567,  "  and  my  Lord  sighed  deeply.  Surely  her  Majesty  must  have 
some  commiseration  of  them,  if  only  for  her  own  service.  Lord 
Lennox  is  desired  in  Scotland."1  Notwithstanding  their  great 
poverty,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  reluctant  to  let  go  her  grasp  of  the 
Lennox  sequestrated  estates.  Tardily  she  yielded,  and  by  her  mini- 
sters gave  the  Countess  to  understand  that  her  Majesty's  pleasure 
was  that  the  yearly  rents  of  the  living  of  the  Countess  and  her  hus- 
band should  be  paid  to  them,  but  that  the  administration  of  the 
entire  lands  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  her  Majesty's  officers. 

Alexander  Pringle,  in  a  letter  to  the  Countess,  in  [May]  1568, 
writes  that  the  Laird  of  Eiccarton  or  Hepburn,  the  principal  deviser 
of  her  son's  death,  had  fled  into  England,  and  did  eat  and  drink  at 
the  Bishop  of  Durham's  table  ;  that  money  was  brought  by  him  for 
the  aid  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  :  and  he  bea;s  that  Riccarton  mio;ht 
be  apprehended. 2 

Upon  the  assassination  of  the  Regent  Murray,  which  took  place 
on  25th  January  1569-70,  the  Countess  of  Lennox  and  her  husband, 
who  were  then  resident  in  Somerset  House,  London,  became  very 
anxious  about  the  safety  of  their  grandson,  King  James  the  Sixth. 
The  Countess,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  written  Candlemas  day  (2d  Febru- 
ary), a  few  days  after  the  event,  unburdens  their  anxieties.  As  her 
husband  could  not  perceive  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  willing  that  he 
should  go  into  Scotland,  he  wished  that  his  grandson,  for  his  personal 

1  Miss  Strickland's  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  2  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  263, 
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safety,  should  be  taken  to  England  and  brought  up  under  her 
Majesty's  protection  ;  or  removed  by  him  with  her  Majesty's  favour 
to  some  foreign  country.  Were  her  Majesty  willing  that  the  Earl 
should  go  into  Scotland,  yet  he  could  not  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
journey,  for  she  had  been  forced  lately  to  pledge  her  jewels  for  money 
to  bear  the  ordinary  charges  of  their  house.1 

Having  received  intelligence  of  the  proposal  to  send  King 
James  the  Sixth  to  England,  Queen  Mary  addressed  a  letter  frohi 
Chatsworth,  10th  July  1570,  to  the  Countess,  asking  her  advice 
on  the  subject.  The  murder  of  Darnley,  in  which 'the  Countess 
believed  Queen  Mary  to  have  been  implicated,  had  hitherto  inter- 
rupted then  correspondence.  Queen  Mary  writes  : — "  Madam,  if 
the  wrong  and  false  reports  of  rebels,  enemies  well  known  for 
traitors  to  you,  and  alas  !  too  much  trusted  of  me  by  your  advice,  had 
not  so  far  stirred  you  against  my  innocency,  and  I  must  say  against 
all  kindness,  that  you  have  not  only,  as  it  were,  condemned  me  wrong- 
fully, but  so  hated  me,  as  some  words  and  open  deeds  has  testified  to 
all  the  world  a  manifest  misliking  in  you  against  your  own  blood,  I 
would  not  have  omitted  thus  long  my  duty  in  writing  to  you,  ex- 
cusing me  of  these  untrue  reports  made  of  me.  But  hoping,  with 
God's  grace  and  time,  to  have  my  innocency  known  to  you,  as  I 
trust  it  is  already  to  most  indifferent  persons,  I  thought  it  best  not 
to  trouble  you  for  a  time,  till  such  a  matter  is  moved  that  toucheth 
us  both,  which  is  transporting  your  little  son  [grandson],  James  the 

1  Ellis's  Historical  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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Sixth,  and  my  only  child,  into  this  country.  To  the  which,  albeit  I 
be  never  so  willing,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  advice  therein,  as 
in  all  other  things  tending;  him." 1 

Believing  that  Queen  Mary  was  implicated  in  the  murder  of 
her  son,  Lord  Darnley,  the  Countess  used  whatever  influence  she 
possessed  for  preventing  the  restoration  of  Mary  to  liberty,  or  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  she  requests 
him  to  intercede  with  Queen  Elizabeth  that  she  would  take  no  part 
in  sending  back  to  Scotland  the  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  the 
only  means  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  whose  return  would 
be  likely  to  prevent  the  Earl  of  Lennox  from  serving  her  Majesty 
[the  Queen  of  England]  in  Scotland,  as  she  desired.2 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  went  from  England  to  Scotland,  leaving  the 
Countess  in  London.  While  he  was  in  Scotland,  she  had  the  means 
of  so  far  assisting  him  in  State  affairs,  by  coming  into  personal  com- 
munication both  with  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  English  Government. 
In  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Edinburgh,  16th  September  1570,  he 
informed  her  that  he  had  instructed  his  Countess  to  make  known  to 
her  Majesty  the  state  of  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  prayed  that  she  might 
be  honoured  with  an  audience.  Writing  to  Cecil  on  the  same  day,  he 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  good  offices  of  that  statesman  would  be 
continued  for  the  preservation  of  the  amity  between  the  two  realms, 
and  requested  advice  for  his  wife  in  certain  matters  of  which  she 

1  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  Disser-  -  Somerset    Place,    8th    September    1570. 
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would  inform  him.1  In  a  letter  to  his  Countess,  of  the  same  elate, 
addressing  her  by  the  familiar  name  of  "  good  Meg,"  he  would 
have  her  to  sustain  a  part  of  his  burden,  "  to  vse  the  place  of  a 
sollicitar  and  agent,  as  well  in  delyuering  of  my  lettres  to  her  Majestie 
and  to  my  Lordes,  according  to  the  directiouns,  as  also  in  declaratioun 
of  suche  thingis  as  ar  conteyned  in  the  memoir  and  notes  heirwith 
enclosed,  quhilk  behuved  to  be  written  apart,  being  so  long." 2  His 
letters  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Lords,  and  the  memoir  and  notes 
enclosed,  which  she  was  to  deliver,  probably  to  Sir  William  Cecil, 
were,  it  would  appear,  a  list  of  the  Scottish  nobles  on  the  sides  respec- 
tively of  the  King  of  Scotland  and  the  Queen,  with  the  names  of  their 
wives  and  particulars  of  their  antecedents,  as  regarded  their  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  the  young  King  against  the  Queen.3 

As  the  address  of  this  letter  at  the  commencement  shows  the 
familiar  name  by  which  he  usually  styled  his  wife,  so  his  signature 
at  the  end,  "Your  own  Mathw,  and  most  lovyng  husband,  Regent," 
shows  that  with  the  like  familiarity  she  commonly  addressed  him  by 
his  Christian  name  Matthew. 

The  Countess,  in  a  letter  from  Somerset  Place  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  sent  letters  which  had  been  transmitted  to  her  by  her  Lord 
from  Scotland,  showing  the  perils  to  which  the  kingdom  would  be 
exposed  should  Queen  Mary's  party  be  allowed  to  hold  a  Parliament.4 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  303,  3  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  303, 
Nos.  34,  35.  Nos.  38/39. 
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Writing  to  Cecil  in  the  same  month,  she  thanks  him  for  his  com- 
mendations, does  what  she  can  in  her  Lord's  affairs,  and  had  sent 
some  books  and  a  letter  concerning  John  Moon,  a  servant  of  the 
Earl's,  who  had  been  guilty  of  treachery.1 

In  another  letter  to  him,  from  Windsor,  5th  October  following, 
she  informs  him  of  a  conversation  which  she  had  with  Queen  Elizabeth 
touching  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  "  Her  Majestie 
hath  had  sum  talks  to  me  tochyng  my  Lord.  She  sayde  fawt  was 
fownd  for  executyng  thowse  of  the  Quen  of  Scots  part,  howbed  my 
lord  was  holdyne  excused,  and  all  layde  apone  the  Erl  of  Morton. 
The  Byshop  of  Ross  dyde  moch  commend  my  Lord's  good  natuer. 
Her  Majestie  sayde  she  remembered  how  I  wept  and  wyshed  my 
Lord  at  howme  when  she  was  at  Ottlands.  I  answered,  that  syns 
that  tyme  he  had  a  gret  borden  layde  apone  hyme,  wych  made  me 
not  to  dow  so  now."2 

William  Lord  Ruthven,  in  a  letter  to  the  Countess  from  Leith, 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  conveys  to  her  the  gratifying  intelli- 
gence that  her  grandson  King  James  was  increasing  daily  in  person 
and  in  judgment,  to  the  comfort  of  all  his  subjects.  He  also  refers  to 
the  good  success  of  her  husband,  the  Regent,  in  all  his  proceedings.3 

At  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  on  4th 
September  1571,  the  Countess  was  resident  in  London.  When 
tidings  of  this  tragic  event  reached  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

1  Letter  dated  21st  September  1570.    State  2  Calendar  of   State  Papers,    vol.    v.    No. 
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Lord  Burghley,  in  a  letter,  dated  8tli  of  that  month,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Clerk  of  the  Council,  after  mentioning  the  reported  death  of 
the  Eegent  Lennox,  says,  "  Let  Mr.  Sadler  know  hereof,  but  other- 
wise disperse  [divulge]  it  not,  lest  it  be  not  true  that  he  is  dead ; 
and  I  would  have  not  knowledge  come  to  Lady  Lennox  before  she 
shall  have  it  from  the  Queen's  Majesty."1 

On  the  day  following  the  assassination  of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of 
Mar  was  chosen  Regent.  According  to  some  authorities,  Lennox, 
when  dying,  specially  recommended  his  Countess  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  ; 
and  to  him,  in  a  letter,  4th  October,  after  referring  to  her  mournful 
widowhood,  she  expresses  her  hope  of  the  preservation  of  the  King 
under  his  Eegency,  her  gratification  in  the  offer  he  had  made  of 
advancing  the  house  of  Lennox,  and  her  trust  that  he  would  not 
fail  to  punish  the  murderers  of  her  deceased  husband ;  and  at  the 
same  time  she  recommends  for  recompense  some  gentlemen  who  had 
served  him.2 

Notwithstanding  the  shock  given  to  the  Countess  by  the 
melancholy  death  of  her  husband,  she  appears  to  have  speedily  so 
far  recovered  from  its  effects  as  to  correspond  about  comparatively 
unimportant  affairs.  Writing  again  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  on  the  15th 
of  the  same  moDth,  she  beseeches  him  to  obtain  for  her  certain 
falcons  that  were  in  the  keeping  of  the  falconers,  and  a  cast  of  a 
falcon  which  she  understood  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Semple.3 

1  Miss   Strickland's   Queens   of    Scotland,  ,J  Original  Letter  in  Mar  Charter-chest. 
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In  November  same  year  Queen  Elizabeth  thanked  the  Regent 
Mar  for  his  friendly  sentiments  towards  "  our  right  deere  cousin, 
the  Lady  Margaret  Countesse  of  Lennox,"  and  requested  him  to 
continue  his  good-will,  not  only  generally  as  her  causes  should 
require,  but  also  that  he  would  show  favour  to  the  Bishop  of  Caith- 
ness, brother  to  the  late  Earl,  her  husband,  allowing  him  to  enjoy 
still  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  in 
recompense  for  another  benefice  that  he  had  left.1 

The  Resrent  Mar  havina;  died  on  the  28th  of  October  1572, 
James  Earl  of  Morton  was  elected  Regent  in  his  place  by  the  Parlia- 
ment on  24th  November  following,  the  day  on  which  John  Knox  the 
Reformer  died. 

In  the  year  1573  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  held  by 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  others,  for  Queen 
Mary,  was  besieged  by  the  Regent's  soldiers,  assisted  by  the  English, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Drury.  On  29  th  May  that 
year,  the  garrison  having  begun  to  mutiny,  Kirkcaldy  and  the  others 
found  it  necessary  to  surrender,  which  they  did,  as  thej^  expressly 
stated,  not  to  the  Regent  Morton,  but  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Drury 
her  general.  The  garrison,  which  numbered  about  one  hundred 
men,  were  allowed  to  depart,  but  the  leaders  were  taken  to  Drury's 
quarters  to  be  detained  until  instructions  were  received  from  the 
English  Government.  In  these  circumstances  Morton,  who  was 
wholly  intent  on  the  execution  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  and  Maitland 

1  Original  Letter  in  Mar  Charter-chest. 
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of  Lethington,  besought  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  by  a  letter  to  her 
in  June,  to  use  her  influence  to  persuade  Queen  Elizabeth  not  to 
spare  the  prisoners  of  Edinburgh  castle,  nor  to  listen  to  any  informa- 
tion that  might  be  given  concerning  them  by  Drury,  whom  he 
denounces  as  an  enemy  to  English  interests,  who  ought  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  office,  into  which  Killigrew  ought  to  be  put.1 

Queen  Elizabeth  left  the  prisoners  to  be  treated  by  the  Scottish 
Government  according  to  the  laws  of  Scotland.  They  were  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Regent  Morton,  and  from  him  they  received  no 
mercy.  On  the  3d  of  August  that  year,  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  who 
had  so  long  and  so  intrepidly  supported  the  cause  of  Queen  Mary, 
was  executed  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh.  Two  days  after,  Morton, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lennox  from  Holyrood  House,  informed 
her  of  the  execution  of  the  Laird  of  Grange  and  others  ;  and  re- 
quested her  to  endeavour  to  prevad  upon  the  Marshal  of  Berwick  to 
deliver  up  certain  of  the  King  of  Scotland's  jewels  that  were  in  his 
custody.  In  another  letter  to  the  Countess  from  Holyrood  House, 
1 9th  of  the  same  month,  Morton  thanked  her  for  her  great  care  and 
good- will  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  King  of  Scots ;  and  gave 
instructions  and  information  as  to  the  jewels  that  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  William  Drury  and  others.2 

While  residing  at  Hackney,  Lady  Margaret  obtained  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  permission  to  go  to  Settrington.     But  Elizabeth, 

1  Miss    Strickland's   Queens   of    Scotland,  2  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  380, 
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as  appears  from  an  interview  which  she  had  with  the  Countess 
previous  to  her  departure  from  London,  suspected  that  the  real  inten- 
tion was  to  visit  Queen  Mary,  of  whose  innocence  of  the  murder  of 
Lord  Darnley  the  Countess  had  recently  expressed  herself  as  satisfied. 
"  At  my  coming  from  her  Majesty,"  the  Countess  writes,  "  I  perceived 
she  misliked  of  my  Lady  of  Suffolk  being  at  Chatsworth.  I  asked 
her  Majesty  if  I  were  bidden  [invited]  thither,  for  that  had  been  my 
wonted  way  before,  if  I  might  go  ?  She  prayed  me  not,  '  lest  it 
should  be  thought  I  should  agree  with  the  Queen  of  Scots.'  And  I 
asked  her  Majesty,  'If  she  could  think  so,  for  I  was  made  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  could  never  forget  the  murder  of  my  child.'  And  she 
said,  '  Nay,  by  her  faith,  she  could  not  think  that  ever  I  could  forget 
it,  for  if  I  would  I  were  a  devil.'"1 

The  Countess  departed  for  the  north  with  her  son  Charles,  then 
thirteenth  Earl  of  Lennox,  about  the  9th  of  October  1574.  Fenedon, 
the  French  ambassador  at  the  English  Court,  in  a  despatch  to  Henry 
the  Third,  King  of  France,  says  that  her  departure  from  the  English 
Court  was  with  the  intention,  if  matters  in  Scotland  were  favourable 
to  her  jomney,  of  going  to  Stirling  to  visit  her  grandson,  the  little 
Prince  (James  the  Sixth),  and  expresses  his  suspicion  that  she  had 
no  other  purpose  than  to  transfer  him  to  England. 

But  Margaret's  intentions  were  very  different.  Her  departure 
was  connected  with  the  marriasre  of  Earl  Charles  with  Elizabeth 
Cavendish,  daughter  of  Lady  Shrewsbury.     Lady  Lennox  and  her 

1  Froude's  History  of  England,  voL  xi.  p.  72. 
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son,  on  their  way,  came  to  the  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  at 
Huntingdon,  where  they  met  with  Lady  Shrewsbury  and  Elizabeth 
Cavendish,  her  daughter  ;  and,  at  the  invitation  of  Lady  Shrewsbury, 
they  went  to  her  house  of  Eufford,  which  was  adjacent.  Here 
Charles  and  Elizabeth  Cavendish  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
they  were  subsequently  married. 

On  hearing  of  this  marriage,  which  would  probably  raise  up 
new'heirs  for  the  English  crown,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  greatly  indig- 
nant, and  she  summoned,  on  17th  November  1574,  the  Countess  of 
Lennox  and  her  son  to  return  from  the  north  to  London,  threatening- 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  to  all  concerned  in  the  marriage.1  It 
would  be  some  time  before  the  royal  messengers  would  make  their 
way  to  the  Countess  at  that  season  of  the  year.  On  receiving  the 
summons  she  and  her  son  Charles  were  slow  in  yielding  obedience. 
Writing  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  the  3d  of  December  following, 
she  says, — "  Being  forced  to  stay  this  present  Friday  in  Huntingdon, 
somewhat  to. refresh  myself  and  my  over-laboured  mules,  that  are 
both  crooked  and  lame  with  their  extreme  labour  by  the  way,  I 
thought  good  to  lay  open  to  your  Lordship,  in  these  few  lines,  what 
I  have  to  [say]  for  me,  touching  my  going  to  Rufforth  to  my  Lady 
of  Shrewsbury,  both  being  thereunto  very  earnestly  requested,  and 
the  place  not  one  mile  distant  out  of  my  way.  Yea,  and  a  much 
fairer  way,  as  is  well  to  be  proved  ;  and  my  Lady  meeting  me  herself 
upon  the  way,  I  could  not  refuse,  it  being  near  thirty  miles  from 

1  Fenelon's  Despatches  to  Henry  in.,  London,  November  1574. 
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Sheffield." l  Queen  Mary  was  at  Sheffield,  and  Rufford  being  thirty 
miles  distant  from  it,  she  could  not  suppose  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
would  object  to  her  going  there. 

Only  a  few  days  after  Christmas,  the  Countess  of  Lennox  was 
committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower — her  fourth  imprisonment.  The 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury  shared  the  same  fate.  They  both  lay  in 
the  Tower  several  months  in  the  year  1575,  after  which  they  were 
released. 

The  Countess  having  revoked  the  charge  of  being  accessory  to 
the  murder  of  her  son,  which  she  had  brought  against  Queen  Mary, 
some  friendly  correspondence  and  interchange  of  tokens  of  affection 
took  place  between  them. 

Whilst  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  Countess  occupied 
herself  in  working  a  little  square  of  point-lace,  formed  of  her  own 
hair,  which  had  become  grey,  mixed  with  very  flue  flax  thread.  This, 
which  she  intended  to  present  to  Queen  Mary,  she  succeeded  in 
transmitting  to  her  in  the  year  1575,  and  in  the  same  year,  6th 
November,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  from  Hackney,  in  which  she 
says,  "  I  beseech  your  Majesty  fear  not,  but  trust  in  God,  that  all 
shall  be  well ;  the  treachery  of  your  traitors  is  known  better  than 
before."2 

In  a  letter  to  Queen  Mary  from  Hackney,  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month,  the  Countess  informed  her  that  she  had  received  her 

1  Miss  Strickland's  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  440-443. 
-  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  pp.  231-234. 
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token  and  her  letter  ;  was  glad  to  perceive  her  zealous  care  for  their 
peerless  jewel  in  Scotland  [the  King],  of  whom  she  herself  had 
been  no  less  careful ;  and  thanked  her  for  her  bounty  to  their  little 
daughter  [Lady  Arabella  Stewart].1 

At  Edinburgh,  on  9th  June  1575,  the  Countess  was  served  as 
nearest  lawful  heir  to  George  Master  of  Angus,  her  grandfather.2 

About  the  year  1576  or  1577,  the  Countess  ordered  a  valuable 
and  interesting  jewel  to  be  made,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  It  is  a 
pendant  golden  heart,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  richly 
jewelled  and  enamelled,  with  emblematic  figures  and  Scottish 
mottoes  around  and  within  it,  which  are  all  significant.3  Around 
the  jewel  is  the  legend — 

"  qvha  hopis  •  ktil  •  constantly  •  vlth  •  patience 
Sal  obtein  victorie  in  yair  Pretence."  4 

In  the  front  is  a  crown,  surmounted  with  three  white  fleurs-de-lis 
upon  an  azure  field,  and  set  with  three  rubies  and  an  emerald, — 
fleurs-de-lis  being  the  royal  arms  of  France,  which  Sir  John  Stewart 
of  Darnley,  ancestor  of  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  had  the  honour  to 
be  allowed  to  combine  with  the  arms  of  his  own  house,  by  Charles 

1  State   Papers,   Mary   Queen  of   Scots,  in  sold,  in  1842.     By  the  order  of  the  Queen, 

State  Paper  Office,  London,  vol.  x.  No.  71.  Historical  Notes  on  the  Lennox  or  Darnley 

-  Old   Inventory   of  the  Duke  of  Lennox's  Jewel  were  written  by  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler, 

Writs  at  Buchanan.  Esq.,   and  printed  at   her   command,   with  a 

3  This   jewel,  which  is  still  preserved,   is  highly  finished  plate  of  the  jewel,  by  Mr.  H. 

now  the  property  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Vic-  Shaw,  F.S.A. 

toria,  who  purchased  it  when  the  Collections  4  Pretence,  an  old  Scotch  word  for  claim, 

of  Horace  Walpole,  at  Strawberry  Hill,  were 
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the  Seventh  of  France.  Beneath  the  crown  is  a  sapphire,  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart  with  wings,  enamelled  blue,  red,  green,  and  yellow, 
the  heart  beina;  an  emblem  in  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  house  of 
Douglas,  and  the  wings  denoting  its  ambition.  These  emblems  are 
supported  by  figures  emblematic  of  faith,  hope,  victory,  and  truth. 
The  crown,  the  sapphire  heart  and  the  jewel,  itself  open,  and  show 
within  various  devices. 

On  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  the  crown  is  the  device  of  two  hearts 
united  by  a  blue  buckle  and  a  golden  love-note  pierced  with  two 
arrows,  and  above  them  is  the  motto — qvhat  ye  eesolv.  Both  the 
Lennox  and  Douglas  houses  bear  buckles  in  their  arms.  Under 
this  device,  in  the  cavity  within  the  crown,  are  the  letters  M.  S.  L., 
meaning  Margaret  Stewart  Lennox,  and  over  them  is  a  verdant 
chaplet.  On  the  inside  of  the  lid,  which  opens  the  sapphire  heart,  is 
the  device  of  two  hands  joined,  holding  a  green  hunting-horn  by  red 
cords,  with  the  motto — deathe  sal  desolve.  In  the  cavity  are  a 
skull  and  cross-bones  enamelled,  as  if  in  explanation  of  the  motto. 
These  devices  and  mottoes  evidently  refer  to  the  resolution  which 
the  Countess  and  her  husband  had  formed  to  maintain  whilst  they 
lived  the  rights  of  their  grandson,  King  James  the  Sixth,  which  they 
patiently  hoped  would  be  ultimately  vindicated. 

The  reverse  of  the  heart  is  ornamented  with  devices,  and  around 
the  margin  are  the  following  lines — 

"  MY  •  STAIT  •  TO  •  TIE  •  I  •  MAY  •  COMPTER  ■ 
FOR  •  ZOV  ■  QVHA  •  IS  ■  OF  ■  BONTES  •  EAIR." 


The  devices  are  the  sun  shining  in  the  sky  amidst  the  stars  and  the 
crescent  moon.  Beneath  the  sun  is  a  salamander  crowned  amidst 
flames,  and  under  this  is  the  pelican,  famed  for  her  tenderness  towards 
her  young.  Beneath  the  moon  is  a  Phoenix  in  the  flames,  and  under 
it  is  a  man  prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  a  crown  at  his  side  so  small 
as  to  require  a  magnifying  glass  in  order  to  discover  it.  Out  of  the 
crown  issues  a  sunflower,  on  the  leaves  of  which  is  a  lizard.  The 
motto  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  jewel  may  be  considered  as  addressed 
by  the  Countess  to  her  grandson,  King  James  the  Sixth.  The  sun 
may  represent  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  so  may  the  Phoenix  in  flames 
under  the  moon,  denoting  that  it  was  through  great  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  she  reached  the  English  throne.  The  salamander  was 
the  crest  of  the  Douglases,  Earls  of  Angus,  the  paternal  house  from 
which  the  Countess  was  descended.  Its  being  in  the  flames  expresses 
great  afflictions,  and  its  being  crowned  may  refer  to  her  royal  descent. 
The  figure  recumbent  on  the  ground,  with  a  crown  lying  at  its  side, 
may  signify  her  son  Darnley  and  his  unhappy  fate.  The  sunflower 
growing  out  of  the  crown  points  to  his  son,  James  the  Sixth,  who  yet 
was  exposed  to  perils,  as  is  indicated  by  the  lizard  on  the  leaves  of 
the  sunflower. 

The  heart  also  opens  by  hinges  at  the  top,  and  on  the  lid  inside 
are  numerous  devices.  There  is  a  martyr's  stake  enveloped  in  flames, 
in  which  are  little  crosses,  and  near  the  stake  is  a  female  enthroned, 
wearing  on  her  head  a  tiara,  and  above  her  is  a  scroll  bearing  the 
motto — gar  •  tel  •  my  •  reles,  as  if  to  represent  the  persecution 
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which  the  Countess  had  suffered  for  her  attachment  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  There  next  appears  on  the  one  side  Time  with  his 
forelock,  wings,  and  hour-glass,  represented  as  having  a  double  face, 
one  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  the  half  of  his  body — the  lower  part 
— being  in  the  shape  of  a  demon  with  cloven  feet,  resting  on  a  celestial 
sphere,  obstructing  its  motions,  and  saying — ze  seim  al  •  my  plesve, 
as  if  slander  and  falsehood  would  always  triumph :  he  is  employed  in 
pulling  a  female,  intended  for  Truth,  out  of  a  well ;  and  on  the  other 
side  are  hideous  black  jaws,  from  which  proceed  flames  and  three 
winged  demons,  whilst  above  Time  is  a  scroll  with  the  inscription — 
tym  •  gares  •  al  •  leie.  The  Countess  may  be  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  the  slanders  of  illegitimacy,  etc.,  brought  against  her, 
threatening  to  deprive  her  of  the  possessions  and  dignities  to  which 
by  her  birth  she  was  entitled,  and  to  the  influence  of  time  in  disclos- 
ing the  truth  and  in  vindicating  the  defamed.  Beneath  these  devices 
are  two  groups  :  one  of  them  is  a  warrior,  with  sword  and  shield, 
standing  over  against  another  who  lies  mortally  wounded  on  the 
ground,  with  his  crowned  shield  beside  him  charged  with  a  face  to 
which  he  seems  to  be  pointing ;  the  allusion  being  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lennox,  and  to  the  hope  which  he  expressed  when  dying 
concerning  his  grandson,  King  James  the  Sixth.  The  other  group 
consists  of  a  crowned  warrior  with  a  drawn  sword,  dragging  a  female 
by  her  dishevelled  hair,  as  if  about  to  kill  her,  representing  the 
calamities  which  befel  the  Countess  and  the  house  of  Lennox  and 
her  grandson  by  the  cruel  death  of  her  husband. 


Altogether  the  emblems  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  and  the 
mottoes  six. 

This  jewel  the  Countess  is  said  to  have  always  worn  about  her 
neck  or  at  her  girdle.     A  ring  is  attached  to  it  for  that  purpose. 

By  an  unfinished  will  made  by  Queen  Mary  in  the  year  15  77, 
the  earldom  of  Angus,  which  she  had  granted  to  the  Earl  of  MortoD, 
but  which  Morton  had  forfeited,  by  his  implication  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  and  by  taking  up  arms  against  her,  was  restored  to  the 
Countess  of  Lennox.  "  And  I  restore  to  my  Aunt  of  Lennox  all  the 
rights  that  she  can  pretend  to  the  earldom  of  Angus,  previously  to 
the  grant  or  accord  made  by  my  commandment,  between  my  said 
Aunt  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Morton,  seeing  that  it  was  then 
made  by  the  late  King,  my  husband,  and  me,  on  the  promise  of  his 
[Morton's]  faithful  assistance,  if  he  [the  King]  and  I  should  be  in 
danger  and  require  his  aid,  which  promise  he  broke  by  his  secret 
dealings  with  our  enemies  and  rebels,  that  made  the  enterprise 
against  his  [the  King's]  life,  and  also  took  up  arms  and  bore  banners 
displayed  against  us."1 

After  the  death  of  her  son  Charles,  in  the  year  1576,  the 
Countess  of  Lennox  having  claimed  her  dowry  in  terms  of  a  contract 
by  the  Earl  of  Lennox  upon  her  marriage,  the  claim  was  repelled 
by  the  Eegent  Mar.  The  following  document,  written  at  the  time, 
represents  the  grounds  of  the  Countess's  claim  : — 

1  The  will  is  in  French.  It  is  a  rough  draught,       History  of  Scotland,  Appendix,  in  his  Works, 
written  partly  by  herself,  and  partly  by  her       London,  1831,  p.  290. 
secretary  Naue\     It  is  unsigned. — Robertson's 
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For  the  dower  of  the  Countesse  of  lennox  in  Scotlande. 

Kinge  Henrie  the  eighte,  by  his  lettres  patentis  vnder  the  greate  seale  of  Eng- 
lande,  datede  the  xxviij"1  of  June  anno  domini  xxxvj,  did  give  comisiou  vnto  Sir 
Thomas  Wryothesley,  knight,  Lord  Chauncellour,  Charles  D.  of  Suffolke,  and  Schir 
William  Padget,  principall  secretary,  to  deale  with  the  Earle  of  Lennox,  for  the 
marryadge  of  the  lady  Margaret's  grace,  nowe  Countesse  of  Lennox,  as  also  for 
thassurance  of  certaine  the  Earles  landes  in  Scotlande  for  hir  dower. 

The  Earle  of  Lennox  by  his  deade  indentede  of  covenant  betwene  him  and  the 
saide  comissioners,  did  bwinde  himselfe  to  endowe  hir  grace  of  those  percellis  of 
landis  in  Scotlande,  V13.  Glenfermie,  Ballortis,  Atchinturleys,  Crwkis[town],  Incheuan, 
Craiguelson,  and  Tarbouton  :  And  for  more  ample  assurance  of  the  said  landis  to 
hir  grace,  the  said  Earle  did  bynd  himselfe  and  his  heyers  to  do  all  and  euerie 
suche  thinge  and  thingis  from  tyme  to  tyme  as  sholde  be  reqwyrede  by  the  Kingis 
Majestie  his  heiers  or  successors. 

By  force  of  which  covenante  the  heiers  of  the  said  Earle  having  the  same  landis 
are  bownde  to  performe  the  covenante  by  the  lawe  of  Scotland,  and  if  the  saide  landis 
discend  to  the  Kinge  by  ther  lawe,  the  Kinge  is  bownde  to  performe  the  same 
covenante. 

The  countesse  of  Lennox,  demaundinge  hir  dower  acordinge  to  the  contracte 
and  covenante  before  specified  of  the  Lord  Regent,  he  denyeth  the  same.1 

The  Regent's  refusal  rested  on  an  Act  of  Parliament  which, 
after  the  death  of  the  Countess's  husband,  gave  the  earldom  of 
Lennox  to  her  son  Charles,  and  his  heirs ;  and  Charles  being  then 
deceased,  this  gift  descended  to  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Lady  Ara- 
bella Stewart.  The  Regent  would  not  therefore  allow  the  Countess 
to  interfere  with  the  earldom  of  Lennox  by  wardship  or  in  any 
other  way.  This  we  learn  from  the  following  document,  which  is 
sul  ijoined  to  the  preceding  : — 

1  State  Papers,  Scotland,  Elizabeth,  vol.  xxvii.  No.  22. 
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The  title  of  the  inheritantis  of  the  earldome  of  Lennox  to  the  lady  Arbell, 
daughter  to  the  lorde  Charles,  late  earle  of  Lennox. 

After  the  deathe  of  Mathewe  Earle  of  Lennox,  the  earldome  did  descende  to  the 
Kingis  Majestie  that  nowe  is,  who  viijuo  Aprilis  anno  1572,  as  well  by  the  earle  of  Marre, 
then  regent,  as  also  by  the  whole  consent  of  the  state  of  Scotlande  by  an  acte  of 
parlement,  did  give  the  same  vnto  the  Lord  Charles,  late  Earle  of  Lennox,  and  to  his 
heyers  for  euer,  after  whose  deathe  the  said  Earledome,  by  reason  of  the  said  gifte, 
discendede  vnto  the  ladye  Arbell,  daughter  and  heyer  of  the  said  Earle  late  deceasede. 

The  Lord  Regent  being  requestede  to  graunte  the  wardshipe  of  the  landis  vnto 
hir  grace,  not  onelye  denyede  the  same,  but  also  deniede  to  alowe  the  Lady  as  heire 
to  the  earledome,  so  that  the  Regent  will  not  permit  hir  grace  to  deale  with  the  said 
Earledome,  neyther  in  hir  owne  right  as  for  hir  dower,  nor  in  right  of  the  yonge  ladie, 
as  Tutourix  or  gardiane  vnto  hir.1 

The  Countess  of  Lennox  died  suddenly  of  a  colic  (a  complaint 
to  winch  she  was  subject),  at  Hackney,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
March  1577-8,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  was  interred, 
on  3d  April,  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Having  died  poor,  and  in  debt,  she  was  interred  at  the 
expense  of  Queen  Elizabeth.2 

"  The  proceeding  at  the  funerall  of  the  Cowntesse  of  Lenox,"  as 
recorded  in  a  document  written  at  the  time,  is  here  subjoined  : — 

First,  two  yemen  conductors,  with  black  staves. 
Item,  the  priestis  and  clarkis.  Item,  the  pore  women. 

Item,  the  greate  banner,  borne  by  a  knyght. 

Item,  the  gent[lemen]  morners  in  gownes,  wberof  the  defunctis   servantis  to 
procede  formost. 

1  State    Papers,    Scotland,    Elizabeth,    vol.  dress.     It  shows   that   her  hair  had  become 
xxvii.  No.  22.  quite   grey.       There    is    another   portrait    of 

2  At  Hampton  Court  there  is  a  portrait  of  her  at  Dalmahoy,    the  seat    of   the   Earl   of 
Margaret  Countess  of  Leuuox  in  her  widow's  Morton. 

VOL.  T.  3    N 
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Item,  the  chaplens  to  the  defunct.     Item,  the  secretaryes. 

Item,  the  executouris.     Item,  the  preachar  alone. 

Item,  the  steuard,  Treasorer,  and  Controller.     Item,  Clarencieulx. 

Item,  Garter,  having  on  each  side  of  him  a  gent[leman]  huisher. 

Item,  the  corps,  horn  hy  viij  gent[lemen]. 

Item,  lower  Barrons,  assistantis  to  the  boddy. 

Item,  vj  herolds,  bearing  the  six  banner  Holies  about  the  corps. 

Item,  ij  gent[lemen]  huishers. 

Item,  the  principall  morner,  assisted  by  the  Lord  Treasorer  and  therle   of 

Leycestre. 
Item,  a  Barronesse  to  beare  the  trayne,  assisted  by  the  defunctis  chamberlen. 
Item,  the  ten  other  morners. 

Item,  all  other  ladyes  and  gent[lemen],  according  to  their  degrees. 
Item,  two  yemen  huishers  in  their  cotes. 
Item,  the  yemen  of  the  howsehold.     Item,  all  other  yemen  wearing  blacke. 

Indorsed — Funerall  of  the  Lady  Lennox,  1578.1 

Over  the  grave  of  the  Countess  of  Lennox  a  monument  was 
erected  by  her  grandson,  King  James  the  Sixth,  in  honour  of  her  and 
of  his  father,  Lord  Darnley.  A  statue  of  the  Countess,  finely  robed,  is 
recumbent  on  the  altar  tomb.  The  statue  of  Lord  Darnley,  clothed 
with  a  regal  mantle,  which  is  the  foremost  on  the  tomb,  is  in  a 
kneeling  posture.  At  one  time  there  was  a  crown  over  his  head, 
but  this  emblem  of  royalty  has  been  broken  off.  There  are,  besides, 
round  the  tomb  of  the  Countess,  the  statues  of  seven  others  of  her 
children  kneeling,  of  whom  history  names  only  three,  the  others 
having  died  young.  On  the  sides  of  the  monument  are  tablets 
bearing  a  recital  of  her  illustrious  ancestors,  both  on  the  father  and 
mother's  side. 

1  State  Papers,  Scotland,  Elizabeth,  in  State  Paper  Office,  London,  vol.  xxvii.  No.  30. 


HENRY  STEWAET,  LOED  DAENLEY,  LOED  OF  AEDMANACH, 

EAEL  OF  EOSS,  DUKE  OF  ALBANY,  AND 

KING  OF  SCOTLAND,  1545-1567. 

MAEY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  1542-1587. 

The  history  of  this  unfortunate  son  of  the  House  of  Lennox, 
which  forms  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the  history  of  Scotland, 
has  been  often  told.  Yet  a  mere  reference  to  the  story  of  his  life 
as  it  is  scattered  through  numerous  historical  works  would  not  be 
sufficient  in  a  work  treating  specially  of  the  family  of  which  he  was 
so  conspicuous  a  member.  We  have  therefore  given  a  full  record  of 
his  life,  deriving  our  materials  from  original  accessible  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  availing  ourselves  of  the  new  facts  concerning  him 
which  are  disclosed  in  the  papers  now  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  second  volume  of  this  book. 

Henry  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley,  the  second  born  but  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  Matthew,  twelfth  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas  his  Countess,  was  born  on  7th  December  1545  at  Temple 
Newsome  in  England.  He  was  brought  up  in  England,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  His  principal  tutor  was  John 
Elder,  a  priest,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Dumbarton,  founded,  as  has  been  already  narrated,  by  Isabella  Coun- 
tess of  Lennox  and   Duchess  of  Albany.     Elder  was  noted  for  the 
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beauty  of  his  penmanship,  and  young  Darnley  excelled  in  the  same 
art.  His  mother  took  great  pains  to  have  him  trained  in  fashion- 
able accomplishments,  causing  him  to  be  taught  from  his  youth  to 
play  on  the  lute,  to  dance,  and  other  honourable  exercises.1 

In  1554,  when  only  in  his  ninth  year,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Queen  Mary  of  England,2  in  which  he  says,  "  It  haith  pleased  your 
inoste  excellente  Maiestie  laitlie  to  accepte  a  little  plote  of  my  simple 
penning,  which  I  termed  Vtopia  Noica  ;  for  the  which  it  being  base, 
vile,  and  maymed,  your  Maiestie  haith  gyven  me  a  riche  cheane  of 
golde."3  At  so  early  an  age  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Darnley  did 
much  more  than  simply  copy  both  the  letter  and  Utopia  Nova  which 
Elder  had  set  before  him.  Elder,  along  with  a  letter  (printed  in 
1555)  which  he  wrote  to  Darnley 's  uncle,  Lord  Robert  Stewart, 
Bishop  of  Caithness,  sent  some  verses  and  adages  written  by  Darnley, 
whom  he  praises  as  likely  to  prove  "  a  witty,  virtuous,  and  an  active, 
well-learned  gentleman." 

Darnley  is  said  to  have  afterwards  translated  Valerius  Maximus 
into  English.4  A  ballad  of  eight  stanzas,  entitled  "  The  Complaint, 
an  Epistle  to  his  Mistress  on  the  force  of  Luve,"  has  been  ascribed 
to  him.5 

1  Memoires  de  Castelnau,  in  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  4  Bishop  Montagu's  Preface  to  Kiug  James's 

p.  462.  Works,  fol.  1619. 

.,  m,     ,  . .      .    ,  .    ,  c        rr.        i    ^-  5  This   ballad  was  first  printed  by  Allan 

-   1  he  letter  is  dated  irom  lemple  iNewsonie,  .  ,   . 

,.j  -,      .   ,__,  Ramsay  in  The  Evergreen,  vol.  l.  pp.  10S-111. 

28 th  March  15o4.  T,  ,      f  .       f .    T  '      TT  .,    ,     .      . 

It  has  been  reprinted  in  Lord  Hailes  s  Ancient 

3  Original   letter   in  the  British  Museum,       Scottish  Poems,  pp.  220,  221,  316  ;  and  by 

photographed  in  the  National  Manuscripts  of       Walpole  in  his  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 

Scotland,  Part  iii.,  No.  xxxvr.  vol.  v.  pp.  24-31. 
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Shortly  after  the  coronation  of  King  Francis  the  Second  of 
France,  the  first  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Darnley  visited 
the  court  of  France,  and  was  honourably  received.  He  is  described 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  ambassador  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
the  French  court,  in  a  letter  to  her,  as  "  a  young  gentleman,  an 
Englishman,  or  a  Scottishman,  who  had  no  beard" — he  was  then 
only  about  fourteen  years  of  age — and  as  being  treated  with  great 
distinction  by  Francis  and  Mary  at  Chamborcl,  where  they  were 
keeping  their  Christmas  festival.  The  young  stranger  had  long  and 
private  interviews  both  with  the  King  and  with  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
At  his  departure  he  was  honoured  with  a  gratuity  of  one  thousand 
crowns.     He  went  and  returned  by  Dieppe.1 

After  the  death  of  Francis  the  Second  at  Orleans,  on  5  th 
December  1560,  young  Darnley  was  the  bearer  of  letters  from  his 
mother  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  he  delivered  to  her  at 
Orleans,  where  she  remained  some  time  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, and  on  his  return  he  brought  from  Queen  Mary  autograph 
letters  to  his  mother,  written  in  French.2  It  is  even  affirmed  by 
Chalmers,  in  his  Life  of  Queen  Mary,  that  her  marriage  with  Darnley 
was  agreed  upon  between  her  and  Darnley 's  mother  soon  after  the 
death  of  Francis  the  Second. 

Before  Mary's  return  to  Scotland  Darnley's  mother  communicated 
with  Seton,  Huntly,  Sutherland,  and  other   Catholic  nobles,  about 

1  Letter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  to  2  Deposition  of  William  Forbes,  in  Domestic 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Forbes's  Papers.  Records,  State  Paper  Office. 
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the  marriage.  Seton  was  favourable.  He  would  not  only  spend 
his  living  but  give  his  blood  for  the  promotion  of  the  scheme.1  Mary 
had  been  only  a  few  days  in  Scotland  when  the  Earl  of  Sutherland 
introduced  to  her  Arthur  Lilliard,  Darnley's  tutor,  who  had  been 
despatched  by  the  Countess  of  Lennox  to  make  a  direct  proposal  for 
the  marriao-e. 

Darnley  was  a  boy  of  only  fifteen  years,  and  Queen  Mary's 
ambition  at  this  time  aspired  to  the  Spanish  throne  ;  but,  wishing  to 
have  two  strings  to  her  bow,  she  asked  Lilliard  about  the  "  stature, 
age,  qualities,  abilities  of  young  Darnley  and  of  my  Lady  Lennox's 
friends  in  England  and  Scotland."  She  gave  the  young  suitor's  tutor 
no  definite  answer ;  but  let  him  go  with  an  impression  that  he  had 
been  favourably  received.  Mary  kept  this  matter  so  close  that  no 
hint  of  the  interview  ever  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Knox  or  Ran- 
dolph.2 Yet  so  early  as  30th  January  1561-2,  the  latter,  in  a  letter 
to  Cecil  from  Edinburgh,  of  that  date,  mentions  the  probability  that 
Mary  would  marry  Darnley  ; 3  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1564 
the  rumour  of  her  affection  for  Lord  Darnley  was  current  in  the 
Scottish  capital.4 

Before  Darnley  could  leave  England  for  Scotland  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  obtain  permission  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose 
subject  he  was.     As  an  illustration  of  the  cupidity  of  statesmen  in 

1  Articles  against  Lady  Lennox.    Domestic,  3  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 
mss.,  Elizabeth,  vol.  xxiii.     Paills  House. 

2  Fronde's  History  of  England,  vol.  vii.  pp.  4  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
369,  370. 
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those  times,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  ministers  of  the  English  Queen 
attempted  to  extract  bribes  from  his  mother  for  this  favour. 
Sir  James  Melville  thus  writes,  "  I  had  a  secret  charge  to  deal  with 
my  Lady  Lennox,  to  endeavour  to  procure  liberty  for  him  [Darnley] 
to  go  to  Scotland,  where  his  father  was  already,  under  the  pretext  of 
seeing  the  country  and  conveying  the  Earl,  his  father,  back  again 
to  England."1  The  Countess  was  too  poor  to  be  able  to  bribe 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers.  The  bribes  therefore,  if  given,  must 
have  been  supplied  by  Queen  Mary.  On  the  application  of  the 
Countess  license  Avas  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1564-5,  for  Lord  Darnley  to  go  to  Scotland  to  join  his 
father  at  Queen  Mary's  Court.  According  to  Stow,  he  set  out  from 
London  on  the  3d  of  February.  The  date  of  his  arrival  at  the  Scot- 
tish Court  has  been  variously  stated,  by  Holinshed  on  the  9th  of 
that  month,  by  Knox  about  the  20th,  and  by  Buchanan  on  the  13th. 
The  author  of  the  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland  gives  the  last- 
mentioned  date.  On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh  he  proceeded  to  Lord 
Seton's  lodging  in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh.2  On  the  16th  of  the 
month  he  went  to  Fife,  whither  the  Queen  had  gone  ;  and  in  the 
castle  of  Wemyss  he  was  admitted  to  kiss  her  hand.3     Thence  he 

1  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville,  Edin.,  by  a  commission  from  Francis  and  Mary  in 
1735,  p.  94.  1559.     The  same  castle,  with  many  additions, 

2  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  79.  is  still   inhabited   by   Mr.   Erskine  Wemyss, 

3  The  castle  of  Wemyss,  in  which  Mary  who  represents  a  younger  branch  of  the 
and  Darnley  first  met  in  Scotland,  was  then  family  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  In  the  front 
the  baronial  residence  of  Sir  John  Wemyss  of  wall  of  Wemyss  castle  there  is  a  carved  head 
Wemyss,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  representing  Queen  Mary,  in  commemoration 
Sir  John  was  the  Queen's  Lieutenant  in  Fife,  of  her  visit. 
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went  to  Dunkeld,  where  Lis  father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  was  residing, 
but  he  speedily  returned  to  Edinburgh,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
Queen  at  Holyrood  House.1 

According  to  Sir  James  Melville,  Queen  Mary,  though  attracted 
by  Darnley's  personal  appearance,  was  not  inclined,  or  affected  to  be 
disinclined,  to  marry  him,  and  he  informs  us  that  he  strongly  recom- 
mended to  her  this  marriage,  as  a  step  which  would  promote  her  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  England.  "  He  found  the  Queen  making 
her  progress  through  Fife.  Her  Majesty  took  very  well  with  him  ; 
and  said  that  he  was  the  properest  and  best  proportioned  long  man, 
that  ever  she  had  seen  ;  for  he  was  of  a  high  stature,  long  and  small, 
even  and  straight.  After  he  had"  haunted  the  court  some  time,  he  pro- 
posed marriage  to  her  Majesty,  which  proposal  she  at  first  appeared 
to  disrelish,  as  that  same  day  she  herself  told  me,  and  that  she  had 
refused  a  ring  which  he  then  offered  unto  her.  I  took  occasion  freely 
hereupon  to  speak  in  his  favours,  and  to  convince  her  Majesty  that 
no  marriage  was  more  her  interest  than  this,  seeing  it  would  render 
her  title  to  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  unquestionable."2 

At  that  time,  Darnley  was  in  close  friendship  with  Rizzio, 
whom  he  afterwards  so  mortally  hated.  Sir  James  adds,  "  I  know  not 
how  he  came  to  fall  in  acquaintance  with  Bizzio,  but  I  found  he  also 
was  his  great  friend  at  the  Queen's  hand,  so  that  she  took  ay  the  longer 
the  better  liking  of  him,  and  at  length  determined  to  marry  him." 

Describing  Darnley's  personal  appearance,  Sir  James  says  that 

1  Knox's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  4/2.  !  Sir  James  Melville's  Memoirs,  p.  111. 
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he  "  more  resembled  a  woman  than  a  man  ;  "  that  "  he  was  handsome, 
beardless,  and  lady-faced."1 

The  opinion  formed  of  Darnley's  character  by  the  Scottish 
nobility,  when  now  they  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  and  con- 
versing with  him,  was  far  from  being  of  a  favourable  description. 
Randolph,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Scottish  Court,  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  William  CecU,  writes,  "  Of  my  Lord  Darnley,  they  [the  wisest 
of  the  Scottish  nobles]  have  this  opinion,  that  in  wisdom  he  doth 
not  much  differ  from  his  father  ;  the  honour,  countenance,  and  enter- 
tainment that  he  hath  had  here  maketh  him  think  no  little  thing 
of  himself.  Some  persuade  him  that  there  is  no  less  good-will 
borne  unto  him  by  many  of  this  nation,  than  that  they  think  him  a 
fit  party  for  such  a  Queen.  How  easily  a  young  man  so  borne  in 
hand,  daily  in  presence,  well  used,  continually  in  company,  either  of 
the  best  or  next  about  her,  may  be  induced,  either  by  himself  to 
attempt,  or  by  persuasions  of  others  to  imagine,  I  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others."  Randolph  adds,  "Of  this  Queen's  mind  hitherto 
towards  him  I  am  void  of  suspicion,  but  what  affection  may  be 
stirred  up  in  her,  or  whether  she  will  be  at  any  time  moved  that 
way,  seeing  she  is  a  woman,  and  in  all  things  desireth  to  have  her 
will,  I  cannot  say."2  Randolph  was  however  here  mistaken  ;  Mary's 
affection  towards  Darnley  did  not  fail  to  be  observed  by  others,  and 
it  was  not  at  this  time  that  it  was  first  awakened. 

1  Memoirs    of   Sir   James    Melville,    p.  2  Letter  dated  20th  March  1564-5;  Keith's 

94.  History,  p.  273. 

VOL.  I.  3  0 
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Having  decided  on  marrying  Darnley,  Queen  Mary  announced 
her  intention  to  Queen  Elizabeth,1  which  was  within  a  month  after 
his  arrival  in  Scotland. 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  whose  counsel  generally  was  not  such 
as  Mary,  in  her  circumstances,  could  act  wisely  in  following,  yet 
rightly  judged  when  he  warned  her  against  marrying  a  man  who 
was  not  a  match  for  her — who  was  a  "  gentd  hutaudeau,"  interpreted 
by  Teulet  "  un  Stourneau,  a  light  and  inconsiderate  young  man,"2 
and  by  Cotgrave,  "  a  cockered,  or  great  cocke  chicke." 

Maitland  of  Lethington,  Queen  Mary's  secretary,  was  despatched 
to  the  English  court  to  inform  Queen  Elizabeth  of  his  Mistress's 
inclination  to  marry  Lord  Darnley,  and  to  ask  the  consent  of  the 
English  sovereign.3  Queen  Elizabeth  communicated  Lethington's 
message  to  her  Privy  Council  in  order  that  they  might  advise  her 
upon  it.  They4  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
marriage  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  amity  between  both  the  Queens, 
and  to  the  continuance  of  the  concord  that  then  existed  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  therefore  advised  Queen  Elizabeth  against 
giving  her  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  recommended  her  to  offer  to 
Queen  Mary  a  free  choice  of  any  other  of  the  English  nobility  who 
were  suitable  and  agreeable  to  both  kino-doms.5 

Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  was  appointed  to  return  with  Mait- 

1  Chalmers's  Life  of  Queen  Mary,  vol.  iii.  3  He  arrived  at  Westminster,  London,  IStli 
p.  551.  April  1565. 

2  Papiers   d'Etat   relatifs   a   l'Histoire   de  *  1st  May  1565. 
l'Ecosse,  torn.  ii.  p.  42.  5  Keith's  History,  p.  274. 
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land  and  make  known  to  Mary  his  Queen's  dissatisfaction  with  the 
contemplated  marriage. 

Throckmorton,  in  terms  of  his  instructions,  dated  2d  May  1565, 
was  to  express  the  Queen  of  England's  dislike  to  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Mary  with  Lord  Darnley  ;  to  threaten  the  withdrawal  of  her 
affection  from  Mary  should  that  marriage  take  place ;  to  give  her 
full  liberty  to  choose  for  a  husband  any  of  the  English  nobility 
except  Darnley  ;  to  suggest  a  conference ;  to  promise  the  considera- 
tion of  her  title  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suade her  of  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  her  marriage 
with  the  Earl  of  Leicester.1  He  was  also  earnestly  to  request  her 
to  send  home  the  Queen  of  England's  subjects,  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
and  Lord  Darnley.2 

Throckmorton  departed  for  Scotland  on  the  7th  of  May,  and 
arrived  at  Edinburgh  with  Maitland  of  Lethington  on  the  13th.3 
Previous  to  his  arrival  Queen  Mary  had  prevailed  upon  thirteen 
of  the  nobility  to  consent  to  her  marriage  with  Darnley,  and  to  sign 
a  deed  to  that  effect,  the  Earl  of  Murray  refusing  to  sign,  as  he 
wished  the  Queen  first  to  make  her  friends  abroad  privy  to  her 
intention,  and  especially  to  wait  the  return  of  Maitland,  whom  she 
had  sent  to  the  English  court  to  ask  the  consent  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Murray,  besides,  disliked  the  match,  dreading  that  Darnley  would  be 
hostile  to  the  Reformed  religion.4    He  however  afterwards  gave  his 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  209,  3  Keith's  History,  p.  276. 

No.  41.  4  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  209, 

-  Knox's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  481.  No.  43. 
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consent  along  with  other  nobles,  on  condition  that  the  Reformed 
religion  should  be  established  in  Parliament  by  the  Queen,  and  the 
mass  and  superstition  abolished  ;2  conditions  with  which  Queen  Mary 
would  never  have  complied. 

Meanwhile  hio-h  honours  and  extensive  landed  estates  were  con- 
ferred  on  Darnley  by  Queen  Mary.  At  Stirling,  on  15th  May  1565, 
he  was  created  a  knight,  and  also  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  of  Ardmanach,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  lordship 
of  that  name,  which  comprehended  numerous  lands.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  belted  by  the  Queen  Earl  of  Ross,  a  title  then  in  the  Crown 
through  forfeiture  ;  the  original  Earldom  of  that  name  in  the  family 
of  Ross  beinof  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland.  He  then  had 
the  honour  of  making  fourteen  kni°*hts,  of  whom  five  were  of  the 
surname  of  Stuart.2 

The  title  of  Duke  of  Albany  was  reserved  for  Darnley  till  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage,  although  the  gossiping  Randolph  wrote 
that  the  new-made  Earl  chafed  at  the  delay  of  his  being  created  a 
Duke. 

Throckmorton  being  admitted  to  an  audience  with  Queen  Mary 
at  Stirling  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  delivered  Queen 
Elizabeth's  letter  to  her  and  informed  her  of  his  instructions.  Queen 
Mary  answered  that  she  had  communicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth  her 
intention  as  soon  as  she  herself  was  determined,  and  reminded  him 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  declared  by  Mr.  Randolph  that  she  left 

1  Knox's  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  480,  481.  z  Keith's  History,  p.  2S1. 


to  her  the  free  choice  of  a  husband,  provided  she  did  not  seek  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  the  royal  houses  of  France,  Spain,  or 
Austria,  and  she  had  thought  that  none  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  Queen  of  England  than  Lord  Darnley,  who  was  her  subject 
and  near  kinsman. 

In  his  despatch  to  Elizabeth,  Throckmorton  represented  that  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Lord  Darnley  could  be  prevented  only 
by  force  ;  yet  it  would  not,  he  adds,  be  celebrated  for  three  months, 
during  which  time  Mary  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  procure  the 
English  Queen's  consent.1 

Sir  James  Melville  asserts  not  only  that  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  her 
ambassador,  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  to  Scotland,  to  dissuade 
Queen  Mary  from  marrying  Darnley,  but,  in  case  her  advice  should 
not  be  taken,  to  persuade  the  Lords,  and  so  many  as  were  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  to  withstand  the  marriage  until  Darnley  should 
subscribe  a  bond  to  maintain  the  Eeformed  religion,  which  he  had 
ever  professed  in  England.2 

It  was  however  very  generally  believed,  as  Buchanan  and 
Knox  assert,  apparently  upon  good  ground,  that  this  marriage  was 
not  displeasing  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  whatever  she  might  affect  to  the 
contrary.3  Castelnau,  the  French  agent  at  her  Court,  observes  that 
"  she  never  dreaded  a  sharper  thorn  in  her  foot  than  some  potent 
foreign  alliance  to  be  made  by  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  whose  king- 

1  Keith's  History,  pp.  276-27S.  3  Knox's  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  474,  481. 

2  Sir  James  Melville's  Memoirs,  p.  112. 
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dom  lies  so  close  upon  hers  as  to  be  separated  only  by  a  fordable 
river,  and  whence  she  might  be  easily  annoyed  by  a  bad  neighbour." 
Having  been  in  France,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  French  Court 
to  the  marriage,  and  returning  to  England,  he  writes  : — "  I  found  the 
Queen  of  England  much  colder  towards  the  Queen  of  Scots  than 
formerly,  complaining  that  she  had  subtracted  her  relation  and 
subject,  and  that  she  was  intending  to  marry  him  against  her  consent 
and  approbation.  And  yet  I  am  assured  that  these  words  were 
very  far  from  her  heart ;  for  she  used  all  her  efforts,  and  spared 
nothing  to  set  this  marriage  agoing." 1 

Darnley 's  character  and  conduct  were  not  such  as  to  conciliate 
those  who  were  opposed  to  his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary.  Ean- 
dolph,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  dated  21st  May,  writes  that  Lord  Darnley 
offered  to  strike  Lord  Euthven  with  his  dagger  because  he  brought 
him  word  that  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Duke  was  postponed  to 
another  day.2  Writing  more  fully  on  the  same  topic,  Eandolph, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  2d  July  1565,  says,  "  As  I  am  in- 
formed, and  somewhat  thereof  hath  appered  in  privat  tawlke,  that 
Darnley  dothe  assure  hymself  that  the  daunger  is  not  so  greate  as  yt 
is  made  ; 3  hys  behavior  is  suche  that  he  is  runne  in  open  contempte 
of  all  men,  even  of  those  that  were  hys  cheif  freinds.  Whate  shall 
become  of  hym  I  knowe  not,  but  yt  is  greatlie  to  be  feared  that  he 

1  Digges's   Complete   Ambassador,  p.   13;  3  Darnley  believed  that  the  displeasure  of 
Keith's  History,  p.  277.  Queen  Elizabeth  against  his   marriage  with 

2  Darnley's  creation  to  be  Duke  of  Albany  Queen  Mary  was  affected, 
is  evidently  here  intended.     Keith's  History, 

Appendix,  p.  160. 


cane  have  no  longe  lyfe  amongste  thys  people.  The  Queen  herself 
being  of  better  understandinge,  seekethe  to  frame  and  fashion  hym 
to  the  nateur  of  her  subjects.  No  perswation  can  alter  that  which 
custome  hathe  made  old  in  hym  :  he  is  counted  prowde,  disdayne- 
full,  and  suspicious,  which  kynde  of  men  thys  sayle  [soil]  of  anye 
other  cane  worse  bear."1 

Yet  Queen  Mary  continued  to  lavish  her  favours  on  Darnley. 
Under  the  designation  of  her  well-beloved  and  dearest  cousin,  Henry 
Earl  of  Rosse,  Lord  of  Ardmanach,  he  received  from  her  a  grant 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox,  including  numerous 
and  extensive  possessions,  amongst  others  the  lands  of  Kilmahew, 
Ardardanis,  Makcawlay,  Ardardane,  Nobill,  Lyle,  Keppoch,  and 
the  islands  of  Inchmurrin,  Inchetavannok,  and  Crainche,  in  Loch- 
lomond,  all  which  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  water  of  Leven,  in 
the  earldom  of  Lennox  and  shire  of  Dumbarton ;  also  the  lands 
called  the  east  half  of  the  Easter  Mains  of  Inchinnan,  with  the 
lands  of  Fluris,  the  lands  called  the  Gardinerris  lands  of  Inchinnan, 
the  lands  of  Craigtoun,  gardens  and  orchards  of  Inchinnan,  which 
lands  and  islands,  with  the  office  of  sheriff,  formerly  belonged  to 
James  Stewart  of  Cardonald,  and  had  been  resigned  by  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  Queen,  as  superior  thereof;  ordaining  that  one 
sasine,  taken  by  the  said  Henry  Earl  at  the  island  of  Inchniurrin, 
should  be  a  sufficient  sasine  for  the  whole  lands.  On  a  precept 
of  sasine  by  Queen  Mary,  dated  at  Stirling,  25th  May  1565,  he  was 

1  Keith's  History,  p.  287. 
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iufefted  therein,   13th   August    following,    at   the   island  of   Inch- 


murrin.1 


It  was  in  vain  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  letter  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  wrote  that  she  had  commanded  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and 
Lord  Darnley,  as  her  subjects,  to  return  to  England,  and  requested 
that  they  might  receive  letters  of  safe-conduct  for  passing  more 
speedily  through  Scotland.2 

The  intended  marriage  of  Darnley  with  Queen  Mary  was 
unpopular  in  Scotland.  The  people  were  afraid  that  it  would  result 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  in  the  loss  of  the 
friendship  of  England.  Randolph,  in  a  letter  to  Leicester,  3d 
July  1565,  while  writing  to  this  effect,  adds,  "Many  noblemen  are 
feared  for  their  lives  ;  their  only  expectation  is  from  England,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  ruin  ;  they  desire  expedition  and 
small  sums  of  money,  and  a  few  men  may  be  sufficient  to  keep  life 
in  their  party.  Darnley  said  that  he  cared  more  for  the  Papists  in 
England  than  for  the  Protestants  in  Scotland ;  which  shows  his  small 
love  to  the  Queen  of  England  in  loving  her  enemies.  He  trims 
betwixt  Popery  and  the  Protestant  religion ;  sometimes  he  comes  to 
church.  He  is  of  an  insolent,  imperious  temper,  and  thinks  that  he 
is  never  sufficiently  honoured.  The  Queen  does  everything  to 
oblige  him,  though  he  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  yield  the  smallest 
thing  to  please  her.     He   claims  the  crown  matrimonial,  and  will 

1  Instrument  of  Sasine  in  the  Duke  of  Mon-  -  Letter  dated  ISth  June  1565 ;  Calendar  of 

trose's  Charter-chest.  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  213,  No.  70. 
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have  it  immediately.  The  Queen  tells  him  that  that  must  be  delayed 
till  he  be  of  age,  and  done  by  consent  of  Parliament,  which  does  not 
satisfy  him."1 

Had  he  obtained  the  "  crown  matrimonial,"  of  which  he  was 
so  ambitious,  he  would,  in  the  event  of  Queen  Mary's  death,  have 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  any  daughter  which  he  might  have  had 
by  Mary,  would  have  been  passed  over  in  favour  of  a  son  by  a  sub- 
sequent marriage.  The  Hamiltons,  who  were  so  nearly  related  to  the 
royal  family  of  Scotland,  would  doubtless  have  made  the  most 
strenuous  resistance  to  the  bestowing  of  the  "  crown  matrimonial " 
on  Darnley. 

If  Darnley,  when  simply  a  suitor  for  the  Queen's  hand,  exhibited 
towards  her  the  imperious  temper  for  which  he  is  blamed  by 
Randolph,  there  was  little  promise  of  harmony  and  happiness  after 


marriage. 


The  hostility  of  certain  of  the  nobles,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  the  Earls  of  Argyll  and  Murray,  to  the  marriage,  on 
Protestant  grounds,  was  increased  from  a  conviction  that  the  Queen, 
so  far  from  establishing,  would  adopt  measures  to  overthrow  the 
Reformed  religion.  These  lords,  in  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
from  Stirling,  18th  July  1565,  represent  their  uncertain,  if  not 
perilous  condition.  They  had  laid  before  the  Queen,  their  Sove- 
reign, certain  articles  for  establishing  the  Evangel  in  their  native 
country  ;  but  the  answer  having  been  long  delayed,  they  had  very 

1  Keith's  History,  Appendix,  p.  163. 
VOL.  I.  3  P 


slender  hopes  of  success,  and,  afraid  that  their  earnest  suit  should 
procure  them  no  good-will  of  their  own  Sovereign,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  as  the  protectress  of  the  professors  of  the 
Keformed  faith. 

A  civil  war  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  imminent.  Randolph,  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Cecil,  dated  Edinburgh,  19th  July  1565,  says, 
"  All  things  do  grow  here  daily  worse  and  worse,  and  are  like  to 
come  unto  a  marvellous  extremity.  This  Queen,  at  this  time,  hath 
assembled  all  her  forces,  so  many  as  she  is  able  to  make  to  be  here 
iu  this  town  this  day,  to-morrow,  and  the  next,  to  what  end  it  is  not 
yet  known,  farther  than  by  conjecture,  either  to  assail  the  Duke,  the 
Earls  of  Argyll  and  Murray,  with  their  complices,  or  to  keep  them 
present  in  this  town  until  her  marriage  be  past,  which  shall  be  openly 
solemnized,  without  fail,  upon  Sunday  come  eight  days."1  Randolph, 
in  the  same  letter,  mentions  that  sometimes  Darnley  went  with  the 
Queen  to  mass,  and  that  these  two  last  days  he  had  been  at  the  ser- 
mons, as  if  he  would  seem  to  be  indifferent  on  the  head  of  religion. 
"  Your  honour,"  he  adds,  "  may  see  how  her  promise  is  kept  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  that  her  marriage  should  be  deferred  for  three 
months,  and  nothing  done  therein  before  the  Parliament,  which  now 
is  prorogued  to  the  1st  of  September.  These  matters  are  thus  guided 
by  my  Lord  of  Lenuox,  Lord  Robert  and  David.  Other  counsel!  she 
taketh  little  of  any  subject  she  hath." 2 

On  the  20  th  of  July  the  Earl  of  Ross,  Lord  Darnley,  was  created, 

1  Keith's  History,  p.  300.  -  Ibid.  pp.  301,  302. 
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by  Queen  Mary,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  had  conferred  on  him  all  the 
property  and  privileges  which  belonged  to  that  Dukedom.1 

Queen  Mary  and  Lord  Darnley  being  cousins-german,  a  dispen- 
sation was  obtained  from  Eome  for  their  marriage,  without  which, 
according  to  the  canon  law,  it  could  not  have  been  lawfully  con- 
tracted.2 

The  bans  of  marriage  between  them  were  proclaimed  in  the 
parish  church  of  the  Canongate  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  The  21  of  Julij,  Anno  Domini  1565. 

"  The  quhilk  day  Johne  Brand,  mynister,  presentit  to  the  kirk 
ane  writting  written  be  the  Justice  Clark's  hand,  desyring  the  kirk 
of  the  Cannongait,  and  mynister  thairof,  to  proclame  Harie  Duk  of 
Albaynye,  erle  of  Roiss,  etc.,  upon  the  one  part,  and  Marie,  be  the 
grace  of  God,  quene  souerane  of  this  realme  on  the  vthair  part.  The 
quhilk  the  Kirk  ordanis  the  mynister  so  to  do,  with  inwocation  of  the 
name  of  God."3 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  July,  being  the  day  before  the 
marriage,  a  proclamation  was  made  by  the  Queen  to  the  effect  that, 
in  respect  of  her  intended  marriage  with  Darnley,  who  is  designated 
Prince  Henry  Duke    of  Albany,  she  willed  and  ordained  that  he 

1  Register  of  the  Privy  Seal,  xxxiii.  Albany,  erll  of  Rois,  and  Marie,  be  the  g[race] 

2  Knox's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  495.  of  God  quene  soueraue  of  this  realm,    1.  2. 

3  Records  of  the  Parish  of  Canongate,  Edin-  Ma[rried]  m  the  Chappell."    Proclamation  for 
burgh,  MS.,  H.  M.  General  Register  House.  the  third  time  is  deleted. 

In  the  Register  of  Proclamations,   Kirk  Ses-  In  the  Register  of   Marriages  is    entered, 

sion  Records  of  the  Canongate,  is  the  follow-       "  29th  day  of  July  1565.     Henry  and  Marie, 
ing  entry  :— July  29,  1565.      "  Henry  Duk  of       Kyng  and  Quene  of  Scots,"  etc. 
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should  be  styled  King,  and  that  all  her  letters  after  the  marriage 
should  be  directed  in  his  and  her  name,  as  King  and  Queen  of  Scot- 
land conjunctly. 

The  marriage  of  Darnley  and  Mary  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel 
of  Holyroodhouse,  on  Sunday,  29th  July  1565,  between  five  and 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  Mr.  John  Sinclair,  dean  of  Restalrig, 
with  great  magnificence,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  nobility, 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  Mary  was  a 
devoted  adherent,  Darnley  not  having  then  completed  his  twentieth 
year,  and  the  Queen  being  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age. 
Mary  was  dressed  in  mourning,  as  was  the  fashion  of  widows  in 
France  on  their  being  again  married,  and  she  did  not  put  on  gayer 
apparel  until  after  the  marriage  festival.  Immediately  after  the 
ceremony  she  attended  mass,  but  Darnley  was  not  present.1  During 
the  three  or  four  following  days,  as  Knox  says,  there  was  nothing 
but  balling,  and  dancing,  and  banqueting.2  On  the  day  after  the 
marriage  Darnley  was,  by  the  orders  of  Her  Majesty,  proclaimed 
King  with  sound  of  trumpet  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh.3 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Lord  Darnley  after  this  refused  to 

1  Darnley's  absence  from  mass  could  not  that  Darnley  was  a  zealous  Papist.  On  Christ- 
have  arisen  from  any  religious  scruple.  One  mas  Day  the  Queen  and  King  carried  their 
of  the  English  ambassadors  in  Scotland,  in  a  candles.  Mass  was  said  in  many  places  of 
letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  25th  December  Scotland. — (Keith's  History,  Appendix,  p. 
1565,  states  that  Lord  Darnley  was  at  mass,  167.) 

but  the  Queen  sat  up  the  most  part  of  the  2  Knox's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  495. 

night   at   cards.— Calendar  of   State  Papers,  3  Keith's  History,  pp.  306,  307,  and  Appen- 

vol.  i.  p.  226,  No.   103.     Lord  Bedford,  in  a  dix,  p.  162. 
letter  to  Cecil,  8th  February  1565-6,  writes 
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return  to  England  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.1 

About  15th  August,  the  Lords  who  were  opposed  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Queen  Mary  and  Darnley  on  religious  grounds,  including 
the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  Earls  of  Argyll,  Murray,  Glencairn, 
Eothes,  Lords  Boyd  and  Ochiltree,  having  met  at  Ayr,  resolved  to 
be  in  readiness  with  their  whole  forces  by  the  24th  of  that  month. 
But  the  Queen's  forces  being  sooner  ready,  pursued  them  so  closely 
from  place  to  place  that  they  never  could  draw  together.  At  length 
they  fled  for  refuge  into  England,  expecting  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  assistance  which  she  had  promised  by  her  ambassadors  in  the 
event  of  their  being  involved  in  difficulties  in  appearing  against  the 
late  marriage,  though,  when  reminded  of  her  promise  by  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  she  denied  that  she  had  ever  made  it,  and  received  him 
very  coldly.2 

On  Sunday,  19th  August,  the  King,  "to  take  from  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  the  pretext  of  religion,"  attended  divine  service 
in  St.  Giles'  Church,  Edinburgh,  where  he  heard  a  sermon  preached 
by  Knox.  He  sat  on  a  throne  made  for  the  purpose.  By  the 
freedom  of  his  utterances  on  that  occasion  Knox  so  incensed  the 
King  that  he  was  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  on  his 
compearance,  was  desired  to  abstain  from  preaching  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  days,  his  place  to  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Craig.3 

1  Letter  of  Thomas  Randolph  to  Sir  William  2  Knox's   History,    vol.  ii.  pp.  496,   513; 

Cecil  from  Edinburgh,   2d  August  1565,  in       Sir  James  Melville's  Memoirs,  p.  112. 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  215,  No.  2.  3  Knox's  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  497,  49S. 


Subsequently  to  his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  Darnley's  cha- 
racter did  not  improve.  Sir  William  Cecil,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  says  that  the  young  King  was  so  insolent  that  his  father 
was  weary  of  his  Government  and  had  departed  from  the  Court.1 

In  presence  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  a  gay  assemblage,  at  Holy- 
rood-house,  Darnley  was  invested,  on  10th  February  1565-6,  with 
the  order  of  knighthood  of  St.  Michael,  commonly  called  the  "  Order 
of  the  Cockle,"  from  the  King  of  France,  by  Seigneur  de  Rembouillet, 
ambassador  from  France,  who  had  come  through  England  with  a  train 
of  thirty-six  horse,  and  arrived  at  Holyrood-house  on  Monday,  4th 
February.  After  the  dignity  was  conferred,  the  King  and  Queen, 
with  the  French  ambassador  and  a  few  of  the  Lords,  went  to  mass. 
Banquets  were  given  to  the  French  ambassador,  both  at  Holyrood- 
house  and  in  the  Castle.  Eembouillet  had  previously  conferred  the 
same  honour  at  Windsor  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  He  departed  from  Edinburgh  for  England  on  the  14th 
of  the  same  month.2 

Shortly  after  their  marriage  Darnley's  weak,  licentious,  im- 
perious, and,  at  the  same  time,  suspicious  character,  caused  a  coolness 
between  him  and  his  wife,  and  frequent  quarrels  broke  out  between 
them.  Bandolph,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  writes  that  Darnley 
had  demanded  the  crown-matrimonial  with  such  impatience  that 
the  Queen  repented  that  she  had  done  so  much  for  him.3     Regardless 

1  Letter,  dated  1st  September  1565  ;  Ellis's       S7.     Knox's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  519. 
Original  Letters,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.  3  Letter,     dated    24th    January     1565-6  : 

2  Diurnal  of  Oecurrents  in  Scotland,  pp.  S6,       Keith's  Histoiy,  p.  329,  and  Appendix,  p.  166. 
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of  what  he  owed  to  her  affections,  he  yielded  himself  up  to  all  kinds 
of  excesses.  "  As  for  the  King,"  says  Knox,  "  he  past  his  time  in 
hunting  and  hawking,  and  such  other  pleasures  as  were  agreeable  to 
his  appetite,  having  in  his  company  gentlemen  willing  to  satisfy  his 
will  and  affections."1  Sir  William  Drury,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  Berwick,  16th  February  1565-6,  writes,  "  All  people  say  that 
Darnley  is  too  much  addicted  to  drinking.  Tis  certainly  reported 
there  was  some  jar  betwixt  the  Queen  and  him  at  an  entertainment 
in  a  merchant's  house  in  Edinburgh,  she  only  dissuading  him  from 
drinking  too  much  himself  and  enticing  others  ;  in  both  which,  he 
proceeded,  and  gave  her  such  words  that  she  left  the  place  with 
tears ;  which  they  that  are  known  to  their  proceedings  say  is  not 
strange  to  be  seen.  These  jars  arise,  amongst  other  things,  from  his 
seeking  the  matrimonial  crown,  which  she  will  not  yield  unto  ;  which 
hath  much  displeased  both  him  and  his  father.  Darnley  is  in  great 
misliking  with  the  Queen.  She  is  very  weary  of  him,  and,  as  some 
judge,  will  be  more  so  ere  long  ;  for  true  it  is  that  those  who  depend 
wholly  upon  him  are  not  liked  of  her,  nor  they  that  follow  her  of 
him,  as  David  Rizzio  and  others.  ...  His  Government  is  very 
much  blamed,  for  he  is  thought  to  be  wilful  and  haughty,  and  some 
say  vicious."2 

Queen  Mary's  distaste  for  Darnley  became  hatred  on  his  joining 
the  conspiracy  against  David  Rizzio,  her  French  Secretary,  of  whom, 
though  neither  handsome  nor  well-faced,  he  had  become  jealous.3 

1  Knox's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  514.  3  Lord  Herries's  Memoirs  of  Mary  Queen  of 

2  Keith's  History,  p.  329.  Scots,  p.  75. 
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Bizzio  was  an  Italian,  a  native  of  Savoy,  born  at  Turin  of 
humble  parents,  and  came  to  Edinburgh  in  the  train  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  ambassador,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1561.  He  was  skilled 
as  a  musician,  and  soon  obtained  a  situation  as  valet  of  the  Queen's 
chamber.  In  December  1564  he  was  honoured  with  the  post  of  her 
French  Secretary,  and  acquired  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  her 
counsels.  This  excited  the  j  ealousy  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  whom  he 
was  at  little  pains  to  concfliate  ;  and,  as  he  was  believed  to  be  an 
enemy  of  the  reformed  religion,  he  was  unpopular  among  all  who 
were  attached  to  the  new  faith.  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  in  a  letter  to 
Cecd,  stigmatizes  him  as  "that  great  enemy  of  religion,"  and  Sir 
James  Melvdle  represents  him  as  a  "known  minion  of  the  Pope."1 

Darnley  communicated  his  deadly  intentions  against  Bizzio 
first  to  George  Douglas,  natural  son  of  his  uncle  Archibald  Earl  of 
Angus.2  Next,  he  sent  George  Douglas,  about  the  10  th  of  February 
1565-6,  to  Lord  Buthven,  who  had  married  a  natural  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  Darnley's  grandfather,  to  complain  against  Bizzio, 
and  to  incmire  of  Buthven  how  he  was  to  be  re  vended.  Buthven 
at  first  declined  assisting  him,  but  at  last  yielded,  on  condition 
that  Darnley  would  permit  the  banished  Lords,  Murray,  Glencairn, 
Bothes,  and  others  to  return  to  Scotland. 

The  object  of  Darnley  was  simply  to  get  quit  of  Bizzio  ;  but 

1  Memoirs,  p.  55.  ces   of   the   murder   of   Rizzio.     Robertson's 

2  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Ran-  History  of  Scotland,  Appendix,  No.  xv.  Ellis's 
dolph  to  the  English  Council,  from  Berwick,  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,  first 
27th  March  1566,  narrating  the  circumstan-  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 
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Euthven  and  others  who  joined  in  the  plot  took  more  comprehen- 
sive views.  They  wished  to  prevent  the  old  religion  in  Scotland 
being  restored  as  Queen  Mary  intended,  as  this  would  probably  have 
resulted  in  depriving  them  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  they 
possessed.  The  advice  of  envoys  from  France  having  induced  her, 
instead  of  pardoning,  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  rigour  against  the 
banished  Lords,  this  drove  them  to  desperation,  and  the  murder 
of  Eizzio,  who  was  Queen  Mary's  chief  adviser,  promised  to  be  the 
most  effective  means  for  their  restoration. 

Bonds  were  entered  into  on  both  sides.  The  Lords  became 
bound  to  take  part  with  Darnley ;  to  give  him,  at  the  first  Parlia- 
ment held  after  their  return,  the  crown  matrimonial ;  and  to  main- 
tain his  just  title  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  failing  of  succession  by 
their  sovereign  lady. 

The  King  became  bound  to  obtain  for  the  Lords  remission  of  all 
crimes  of  whatever  kind  committed  by  them,  as  soon  as  by  their 
assistance  he  obtained  the  crown  matrimonial  ;  to  prevent,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  their  being  accused  in  Parliament  and  subjected 
to  a  process  of  forfeiture  ;  to  secure  for  them,  on  their  returning  to 
Scotland,  the  enjoyment  of  their  lands  as  before  their  flight  into 
England ;  to  consent  to  their  exercising  the  religion  then  professed  ; 
to  assist  in  its  establishment ;  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  just 
causes  and  quarrels  against  all,  not  excepting  the  Queen. 

With  the  plot  against  Eizzio,  Eandolph,  the  English  ambassador, 

became    immediately    acquainted,    and    communicated    the    intelli- 
vol.  I.  3  Q 
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gence  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  At  the  same  time  he  indicated  that 
Darnley  and  his  father  projected  taking  the  Crown  from  Mary,  and 
entertained  dark  designs  against  her  person,  which  Randolph  would 
not  dare  to  commit  to  writing.  Ruthven,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
murder  of  Rizzio,  makes  no  mention  of  projects  of  this  description, 
on  which  he  would  doubtless  have  frowned ;  but  his  silence — for  he 
required  to  write  with  caution — is  no  evidence  that  they  were  not 
entertained  and  proposed.1 

Copies  of  the  bonds  agreed  to  by  the  King  and  the  noblemen, 
which  Randolph  had  transcribed  with  his  own  hand  from  the  originals, 
were  sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  enclosed  in  a  letter  by  him  and  the 
Earl  of  Bedford.  They  state  that  "  he  [Darnley]  is  himself  deter- 
mined to  be  at  the  apprehension  and  execution  of  him  whom  he  is 
able  manifestly  to  charge  with  the  crime,  and  to  have  done  him  the 
most  dishonour  that  can  be  to  any  man,  much  more  being  as  he 
is.  .  .  .  The  time  of  execution  and  performance  of  these  matters  is 
before  the  Parliament,  as  near  as  it  is.  To  this  determination  of 
theirs,  there  are  privy  in  Scotland  these : — Argyle,  Morton,  Boyd, 
Ruthven,  and  Lethington.  In  England  these  : — Murray,  Rothes, 
Grange,  myself,  and  the  writer  hereof."2 

Meanwhile,  so  impatient  was  the  King  for  the  death  of 
Rizzio,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  Lord  Ruthven,  to  the  effect  that  if 
Rizzio's  slaughter  was  not  hastened,  he  would  slay  him  with  his  own 

1  Tytler's  History  of   Scotland,  vol.   v.   p.       State  Paper  Office.     Printed  for  the  first  time 
334.  in  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.   v.  pp. 

2  MS.  letter  dated  6th  March  1565-6,  in       339-341. 
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hand,  though  it  were  in  the  Queen's  chamber.  Euthven  counselled 
him  against  laying  hands  on  so  mean  a  person  as  a  thing  undignified 
for  a  king,  yet  fixed  upon  a  day  on  which  Eizzio  should  be  put 
to  death,  though  he  would  have  preferred  that  the  culprit  should 
be  judged  by  the  nobility.  The  King  would  have  him  to  be  despatched 
in  a  more  summary  way  than  by  a  formal  trial.  From  the  Queen 
he  kept  the  plot  entirely  hidden ;  and  he  rode  with  her  to  Seton 
House.  In  several  private  letters  to  Lord  Ruthven  he  desired  that 
all  should  be  ready  for  the  slaughter  of  Rizzio  against  his  return  to 
Edinburgh.  From  the  unpopularity  of  Rizzio,  Ruthven  had  little 
difficulty  in  finding  accomplices.  The  services  of  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
Lord  Lindsay,  and  a  number  of  barons  and  gentlemen  having 
been  secured,  the  time  and  place  for  the  execution  of  the  plot  were 
fixed  upon.  The  other  conspirators  were  inclined  to  arrest  Rizzio  in 
his  own  chamber,  but  the  King  would  have  him  to  be  seized  while 
sitting  with  the  Queen  at  the  supper-table,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  taunting  him  in  her  presence.  The  others,  with 
reluctance,  yielded. 

The  purpose  of  some  at  least  concerned  in  the  plot  was  not  to 
assassinate  Rizzio,  but  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  punish  him  accord- 
ing to  law.  Ruthven  ordered  him  to  be  taken  clown  to  the  King's 
chamber.  This  was  what  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  who  was  in  the 
plot,  contemplated  ;  and  he  claims  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the 
other  noblemen  concerned,  the  credit  of  having  abhorred  assassina- 
tion, and  of  having  intended  to  bring  Rizzio  to  trial.     "  But,"  says 
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he,  "  men  proponit  and  God  disponit  otherways,  by  some  extraordinar 
means,  which  truly  my  own  heart  abhorrit,  when  I  saw  him  ;  for  I 
never  consentit  that  he  should  be  used  by  (beside  or  against)  justice, 
neither  was  it  in  any  nobleman  his  mind."1 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  statements  by  Douglas,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  some  documents  connected  with  the  plot,  the  authority 
of  which  cannot  be  disputed,  contemplated  getting  quit  of  Rizzio 
even  by  assassination,  should  that  be  necessary. 

Before  carrying  out  the  plot,  Morton  and  Ruthven,  to  secure 
themselves  against  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  King,  prudently 
obtained  from  him  a  bond,  in  which  he  declared  that  what  was  to 
be  done  was  his  own  device,  and  bound  himself  to  keep  them  harm- 
less for  executing  David  in  the  Queen's  presence  or  otherwise.2  The 
bond  is  dated  1st  March  1565-6.3 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  9  th  of  March,  when  the 
Queen,  who  was  then  nearly  seven  months  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
was  in  her  cabinet — a  room  about  twelve  feet  square,  in  which  was  a 
low  couch  or  sofa  and  a  table — sitting  quietly  at  supper  with  the 
Countess  of  Argyll,  the  Abbot  of  Holyrood,  Rizzio,  Bethune,  Laird 
of  Creich,  Arthur  Erskine,  and  others,  her  domestic  servants,  the 
King,  who  had  supped  earlier  than  usual,  went  to  her  cabinet 
and  placed  himself  beside  her.  At  the  same  time  the  Earl  of 
Morton  and  Lord  Lindsay,  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  to  the  number 

1  Lochleven    Papers,   in   possession   of    the  2  Keith's  History,  Appendix,  p.  122. 

Earl  of  Morton,  quoted  in  M'Crie's  Sketches  3  Keith's  History,  Appendix,  p.  167. 

of  Scottish  Church  History,  p.  577. 
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of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  or  thereby,  entered  within  the  court  before 
the  closing  of  the  gates,  and  took  the  keys  from  the  porter,1  holding 
the  gates  that  none  within  might  escape,  and  that  none  but  their 
own  party  should  enter.  Lord  Ruthverj,  who  for  two  months  before 
bad  been  so  sick  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  his  chamber,2  followed 
by  his  accomplices,  went  up  through  the  King's  chamber  by  the  privy 
way  to  the  Queen's  chamber,  and  into  her  cabinet,  whilst  the  rest 
remained  without,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  crying,  "  A 
Douglas,  A  Douglas  ! " — the  slogan  or  war-cry  of  the  Douglases. 
The  Countess  of  Argyll  was  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  Rizzio  at  the 
other,  his  cap  on  his  head,  and  wearing  a  nightgown  of  damask,  furred, 
with  a  satin  doublet,  and  a  hose  of  russet  velvet.3  The  King  was 
speaking  affectionately  with  her  Majesty,  with  his  hand  about  her 
waist. 

Ruthven,  entering  in  grim  disguise,  his  head  covered  with  his 
helmet,  addressed  the  Queen  gruffly,  desiring  that  it  would  please 
her  Majesty  that  Rizzio  should  come  forth  from  her  privy-chamber. 
The  Queen  commanded  Ruthven,  on  pain  of  treason,  to  depart  from 
her  presence,  saying  that  she  would  exhibit  Rizzio  before  the  Lords 
of  Parliament  to  be  punished,  if  in  any  respect  he  had  offended. 
"  Take  the  Queen,  your  wife  and  our  sovereign,"  said  Ruthven  to  the 
King,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  take  Rizzio  by  the  arm,  who,  in 
terror  for  his  life,  took  refuge  behind  her  Majesty,  who  rose  up, 

1  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville,  p.  12S.  3  The   Earl    of    Bedford    and    Randolph's 

2  Lord   Herries's   Memoirs  of  Mary  Queen       account, 
of  Scots,  p.  76. 
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and  held  her  by  the  plaits  of  her  gown,  leaning  back  over  the 
window,  with  his  drawn  dagger,  which,  however,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  use.  Arthur  Erskine,  the  abbot  of  Holyrood,  Lord  Keith,  master 
of  the  household,  and  the  French  apothecary,  attempted  to  seize  on 
Ruthven,  none  other  of  the  King's  party  being  at  that  moment 
present.  Ruthven  drew  his  dagger  and  defended  himself  until 
others  of  the  conspirators,  Patrick  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  Andrew 
Ker  of  Fawdownsyde,  Patrick  Bannatyne  of  Stainhouse,  George 
Douglas,  bastard  son  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  James  Scott,  sheriff- 
depute  of  Perth,  and  Henrie  Yare,  a  revolted  priest,1  entered.  On 
their  entrance  Ruthven  sheathed  his  dagger,  and,  by  the  rushing 
in  of  the  conspirators,  the  table  around  which  the  Queen  and  her 
party  sat,  and  on  which  were  the  supper  and  the  candles,  was 
overturned.  The  Countess  of  Argyll,  taking  one  of  the  candles  in  her 
hand,  prevented  the  room  from  being  quite  darkened.  The  King 
loosed  Rizzio's  hand  from  the  Queen's  dress,  and  the  conspirators 
laid  hold  upon  him.  The  Queen  affirmed  that  they  struck  Rizzio 
over  her  shoulders  with  whinzeards,  some  of  them  standing  before 
her  face  with  bended  daggs  (pistols).2  In  Lord  Hemes 's  Memoirs  it  is 
said  that  the  Queen,  having  taken  hold  of  Rizzio,  would  not  relax 
her  grasp  until  Andrew  Ker  of  Fawdownsyde  held  a  pistol  to  her 
breast,  which  refused  to  give  fire,  and  then  by  violence  pulled  him 
away.3     But  Ruthven,  in  his  narrative,  denied  the  allegation  of  her 

1  Lord  Herries's  Memoirs  of  Mary  Queen  2  Keith's  History,  p.  331. 

of  Scots,  p.  76.  3  Ib;dt  p   76. 
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Majesty  that  some  held  pistols  to  her  breast  and  others  made  thrusts 
so  near  her  that  she  felt  the  coldness  of  the  iron,  and  solemnly 
asserted  that  there  was  not  one  stroke  inflicted  on  Rizzio  in  her 
Majesty's  presence,  and  that  he  was  not  wounded  till  he  was  taken  to 
the  farther  door  of  her  outer  chamber.1  Meanwhile  Ruthven  took  the 
Queen  and  put  her  into  the  King's  arms,  beseeching  her  not  to  be 
afraid,  as  no  one  there  would  do  her  the  smallest  personal  harm,  and 
he  assured  her  that  all  that  was  done  was  by  the  King's  order. 
The  rest  of  the  conspirators  forcibly  drew  Rizzio  out  of  her  cabinet 
amidst  his  piercing  shrieks  and  cries  for  mercy  from  the  Queen  : 
"  Giustizia,  Giustizia !  sauve  ma  vie ;  Madame,  sauve  ma  vie."2 
Lord  Ruthven,  following,  bade  them  take  him  down  to  the  King's 
chamber,  and  then  he  returned  to  the  Queen's  cabinet.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Ruthven,  Morton,  and  Lindsay,  to  have  reserved 
Rizzio  that  night  and  next  day  to  hang  him.3  But  Rizzio  was 
not  taken  down  to  the  King's  chamber.  The  press  of  the  conspi- 
rators having  hurried  him  to  the  outer  chamber,  he  was  there  sur- 
rounded, and  several  of  them  who  bore  him  deadly  hatred,  unable 
longer  to  restrain  their  fury,  slew  him  with  many  wounds.  George 
Douglas,  plucking  out  the  King's  dagger,  was  the  first  to  strike 
Rizzio,  and  he  left  the  dagger  sticking  in  his  side.4  Many  others 
followed    the    example,   inflicting,    as    the    Queen   testifies,  fifty-six 

1  Keith's  History,  Appendix,  p.  129.     The  2  Birrel's  Diary,  p.  5. 

Earl  of  Bedford  and  Randolph  endeavoured  to  3  The    Earl    of    Bedford    and     Randolph's 

verify  these  statements  of  the  Queen,  but  were  account, 
unable  to  do  so.  4  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville,  p.  128. 


strokes  with  whinzeards  and  swords.  Thus  Eizzio  was  not  slain  in 
the  Queen's  presence,  according  to  the  popular  accounts  of  the 
murder.  "  He  was  forcibly  drawn  forth  of  the  closet,"  says  Sir 
James  Melville,  "  and  slain  in  the  outer  hall." 1  Immediately 
the  Earl  of  Morton  passed  from  the  Queen's  outer  chamber  to  the 
Nether  Court,  to  keep  it  and  the  gates  ;  and  he  appointed  certain 
barons  to  guard  certain  chambers,  until  he  knew  the  pleasure  of 
the  Queen  and  her  husband. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen  and  the  King  came  out  of  her  cabinet  to 
her  chamber,  and  a  warm  altercation  took  place  between  them.  All 
the  while  she  was  weeping  bitterly.  Lord  Ruthven  had  risen  from 
a  sick-bed  to  do  the  sanguinary  work  of  that  night ;  and  seized 
with  sickness  from  the  fatigues  of  the  task,  he  prayed  her  Majesty 
to  pardon  him  for  sitting  down,  and  asked  for  something  to  drink. 
A  Frenchman  brought  him  a  cup  of  wine.  After  he  had  drunk, 
her  Majesty  spoke  to  him  in  bitter  terms.  Ruthven  stigmatized 
Rizzio  as  "  mean,  basse,  enemie  to*  the  nobility,  shame  to  her,  and 
destruction  to  herself  and  country."  "  Well,"  said  she,  "  that  shall 
be  dear  blude  to  some  of  you,  yf  his  be  spy  It." 2 

Meanwhile  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Athole,  and  Bothwell,  who  had 
chambers  within  the  palace,  with  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  Lords 
Fleming,   Livingston  the  Secretary,  Tullibardine   the  Comptroller, 

1  i:  He  was  not  slayne  in  the  Queen's  pre-  2  The    Earl   of    Bedford   and    Randolph's 

sens,  as  was  said,  but  going  down  the  stayres       account, 
out  of  the  chamber  of  presens." — The  Earl  of 
Bedford  and  Randolph's  account. 
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and  their  officers  and  servants,  who  had  heard  the  commotion, 
made  their  appearance,  and  were  fighting  in  the  close  against  the 
Earl  of  Morton  and  his  company.  Ruthven  having  gone  down  to 
these  lords  assured  them  from  the  Kins;  that  nothing  was  intended 
against  them,  and  explained  the  whole  proceedings  of  that  night, 
how  they  had  been  planned  by  the  King  himself,  as  his  handwriting- 
showed,  and  how  he  had  sent  for  the  lords  that  were  banished  iu 
England,  who  would  be  in  Edinburgh  on  the  morrow.  They  con- 
versed with  Euthven  on  friendly  terms,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
shown  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  enterprise.  The  Earl  of  A  thole, 
the  Laird  of  Tullibardine,  Secretary  Lethington,  and  Sir  James 
Balfour,  who  were  in  great  terror  for  their  lives,  were  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  Palace  that  night.1 

Bothwell  and  Huntly,  on  hearing  that  the  banished  Lords 
were  about  to  return  from  England,  though  they  had  expressed  to 
Ruthven  their  willingness  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Earls  of  Argyll 
and  Murray,  with  whom  they  were  at  variance,  thought  it  better  to 
make  their  escape  from  the  Palace,  which  they  did  by  leaping  over 
a  window  towards  the  little  garden  where  the  lions  were  lodged.2 

Meanwhile  Darnley  and  the  Queen  were  talking  together  not 
very  amicably  in  her  chamber.  "  I  have  sent  for  the  banished 
lords,"  said  the  King.    "  I  am  not  to  blame  for  their  being  so  long 

1  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville,  p.  128.  ane  coird  on  the   baksyirl   thairof,   and   de- 

2  Memoirs  of  Sir  James   Melville,  p.  127.       pairtit  thairfra."     Diurnal  of  Oceurrents  in 
"  The  erllis  of    Huntlie    and   Bothwill   brak        Scotland,  p.  90. 

doun  thair  chamber  windo,  and  come  doun  be 

VOL.  I.  3  R 
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away,"  answered  the  Queen,  "  for  I  would  have  been  content  to  have 
had  them  home  at  any  time,  had  it  not  been  for  angering  you." 

The  news  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Palace — that  the  Queen 
was  held  captive  and  that  Bizzio  was  slain — soon  spread  through 
the  Canono-ate,  and  great  alarm  was  excited.  Simon  Preston  of 
Craigmillar,  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  great  number  of  towns- 
men armed,  came  to  the  outer  court  of  the  Palace.  The  King, 
addressing  them  from  the  window,  bade  them  return  to  their  houses, 
as  he  and  the  Queen  were  in  good  health  and  nothing  afraid — 
a  statement,  it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
truth.  Upon  this  the  company  of  citizens  disjDersed.1  Lord  Paith- 
ven,  coming  up  to  the  Queen's  chamber,  said  that  no  hurt  was  done. 
Then  her  Majesty  inquired,  what  had  become  of  David  ?  "I 
believe,"  answered  Puthven,  "that  he  is  in  the  King's  chamber;"  for 
he  did  not  choose  to  tell  her  that  her  favourite  was  dead. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Queen  learned  of  Eizzio's  death. 
One  of  her  maids,  who  had  been  either  prompted  by  curiosity,  or 
sent  by  the  Queen,  to  inquire  about  the  fate  of  Rizzio,  came  running 
in  and  told  that  he  was  killed.  The  Queen  asked  her  how  she  knew  ? 
I  saw  him  dead,  the  maid  answered.  Then  the  Queen  wiped  her  eyes 
and  said,  "  No  more  tears  !     I  will  now  think  upon  revenge  ! " 2 

The  King  took  all  the  keys  of  the  Palace  and  delivered  them  to 
the  Earl  of  Morton.3 

1  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  91. 

2  Lord  Herries's  Memoirs  of  Mary  Queen,  of  Soots,  p.  77. 

3  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  90. 
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He  directed  letters,  subscribed  with  bis  own  hand,  charging 
certain  officers  of  Edinburgh  to  make  watch,  and  to  suffer  none 
except  Protestants  to  come  out  of  doors,  under  heavy  penalties. 

At  the  same  time,  a  proclamation,  subscribed  by  the  King,  was 
prepared,  to  be  made  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  discharging  the  Parliament,  and  commanding  all  the 
Estates  and  others  called  to  that  assembly  to  depart  from  Edinburgh 
within  three  hours,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiture  of  life,  lands,  and 
goods,  except  such  as  were  commanded  to  remain  by  a  special  order 
of  the  King.  After  this,  the  gates  of  the  Palace  being  locked,  and 
the  King  in  bed,  Lord  Ruthven,  by  the  King's  orders,  took  charge 
of  the  lower  gate  and  privy  passage.  Rizzio  was  now  thrown 
down-stairs  from  the  chamber  where  he  was  slain,  and  brought  to 
the  porter's  lodge.  Taking  off  the  clothes  of  the  murdered  man,  the 
•porter  said,  "  This  was  his  destiny  ;  for  upon  this  chest  was  his  first 
bed  when  he  came  to  this  place,  and  now  he  lieth  a  very  niggard 
and  misknown  knave."  The  King's  dagger  was  sticking  in  Rizzio's 
side.  The  Queen  had  inquired  at  the  King  where  his  dagger  was, 
and  he  had  returned  an  evasive  answer. 

All  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  the  whole  day  after,  the  Queen 
was  detained  a  captive  within  her  chamber  by  the  conspirators,  none 
but  the  King  and  their  own  party  being  permitted  to  hold  com- 
munication with  her. 

On  Sunday  (10th),  the  day  after  the  assassination  of  Eizzio, 
about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Earls  of  Murray  and 


Rothes,  with  their  friends  from  England,  alighted  at  the  Abbey,  and 
were  well  received  by  the  King.  They  went  to  Murray's  house  to 
supper.  The  Queen  sent  for  Murray,  and  on  his  coming  to  the 
Palace  she  graciously  embraced  and  kissed  him,  saying,  that  had  he 
been  at  home  he  would  not  have  suffered  her  to  be  so  uncourteously 
handled,  at  which  he  was  so  greatly  moved  that  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks.1  Thence  he  went  to  the  Earl  of  Montrose's  house,  where 
he  remained  all  night. 

The  conspirators  saw  enough  to  excite  the  apprehension  that 
Darnley  Would  betray  them.  The  Queen,  indeed,  on  Monday,  pro- 
mised to  Darnley  that  she  would  forgive  them,  and  he  desired  them 
to  write  out  a  bond  of  security  in  whatever  terms  they  chose,  engag- 
ing that  both  her  Majesty  and  himself  would  subscribe  it.  But  they 
were  distrustful  equally  of  him  and  of  the  Queen. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
Earls  of  Morton  and  Murray,  and  Lord  Ruthven,  as  the  King  had 
before  promised,  were  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  and 
she  spoke  to  them  in  flattering  terms.  She  desired  them  to  draw  up 
a  bond  of  security,  which  she  promised  to  subscribe.2  It  is  said  that 
to  satisfy  the  Lords  still  more,  she  promised  that  on  the  morrow  she 
would  go  to  the  Tolbooth,  and  there,  with  consent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, make  an  act  of  remission  to  them  all  ;  and  when  promising 
this  she  drank  to  every  one  of  them  in  particular.  This  promise  is 
not  mentioned  in  Ruthven's  narrative. 

1  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville,  p.  129.  2  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  92 
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After  supper,  at  six  o'clock,  when  the  King  had  descended  to 
his  chamber,  the  articles  of  security,  which  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  several  times  written  over,  were  given  to  him  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  Queen,  as  he  had  engaged  should  be  done  ;  and  in 
obedience  to  the  Queen's  request,  he  desired  the  Lords,  as  she  had 
promised  them  remission,  to  remove  the  present  guard,  and  to  deliver 
the  keys  of  her  Palace  to  her  servants,  as  her  subscription  of  the 
articles  of  security  would  not  be  legal  if  done  when  under  the  least 
restraint.1  From  this  desire  the  Lords  concluded  that  there  was  a 
design  on  the  part  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  escape. 

Yielding  to  the  Queen's  desire,  the  Lords  delivered  the  keys  of 
the  Palace  to  her  servants,  and  appointed  the  former  guard  to  keep 
her  chamber.2  Then  taking  leave  of  the  King,  they  went  out  of 
Holyrood-house  to  the  Earl  of  Morton's  house,  where  they  supped. 
Neither  the  Queen  nor  Darnley  subscribed  the  articles  of  security. 

They  now  contemplated  making  their  escape  from  the  Palace,  in 
which  they  were  assisted  by  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  King's  servant, 
and  horses  were  provided.  Shortly  after  midnight  they  took  flight. 
The  King  was  attended  by  Sir  William  Stanley  ;  the  Queen  rode 
behind  Sir  Arthur  Erskine,  then  Master  of  the  Horse  ;  and  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  small  mounted  guard.  They  rode  to  Seton  House, 
and  receiving  an  escort  of  200  horse  from  Lord  Seton,  proceeded 
to  Dunbar  Castle,  where  they  were  received  by  Simon  Preston,  the 
Laird  of  Craigmillar,  who  was  captain  of  the  fortress.     The  Queen 

1  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  92.  -  Ibid,  p.  92. 
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left  an  order  with  one  of  her  ladies  for  Sir  James  Melville,  that  he 
should  earnestly  endeavour  to  prevent  the  Earl  of  Murray  from  join- 
ing the  other  Lords.  The  Queen's  object  was  to  be  revenged  on  the 
murderers  of  Rizzio.  Sir  James  was  successful  in  his  efforts,  and 
Murray  and  his  friends  desired  him  to  signify  to  her  Majesty  that 
they  had  separated  themselves  from  the  perpetrators  of  that  atrocious 
deed,  with  whom  they  would  never  again  associate  themselves.1 

On  Tuesday,  12th  March,  the  Lords  learned  that  the  Queen  and 
King  had  effected  their  escape.  There  being  now  little  probability 
of  their  obtaining  from  the  Queen  any  assurance  of  safety,  the  Lords 
resolved  to  remain  in  Edinburgh  till  they  should  send  a  nobleman 
to  her  Majesty,  in  order  to  request  her  promised  signature  to  the 
articles  for  their  security.  On  this  mission  they  despatched  Lord 
Semple  to  Dunbar.  He  was  ungraciously  received  by  the  Queen,  and 
detained  in  the  fortress  three  clays.  She  not  only  refused  to  sub- 
scribe the  articles,  but  threatened  vengeance  on  all  concerned  in  the 
late  conspiracy.  The  conspirators  now  judged  it  prudent  to  flee 
into  England.  The  murder  of  Rizzio  not  being  disapproved  of  by 
the  English  Government,  which  had  been  acquainted  with  the  plot 
before  its  execution,2  the  Lords  implicated,  when  now  fugitives  at 
Newcastle,  in  England,  represented  their  case  to  the  government  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  solicited  her  favour.  The  Earl  of  Morton  and 
Lord  Ruthven  did  this  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil.     In  regard 

1  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville,  pp.  130,  2  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Scotland;  Eliza- 

131.  beth,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  No.  33. 
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to  the  murder  of  Eizzio,  they  say,  that  in  the  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion they  followed  the  King's  advice,  and  kindled  by  extreme  choler, 
did  more  than  was  deliberated.  But  their  conscience  bore  them 
record  that  they  acted  for  the  good  of  the  King  and  Queen,  the 
State,  and  religion ;  and  therefore  they  hoped  that  Cecil,  as  a  godly 
and  good  minister,  would  move  her  Majesty  [Elizabeth]  to  extend 
her  clemency  and  favour  towards  them.1  The  Earl  of  Murray  inter- 
ceded with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  behalf  of  Lords  Morton  and  Ruthven.2 

When  at  Berwick,  Morton  and  Ruthven  sent  to  Sir  William 
Cecil  "  the  whole  discourse  of  the  manner  of  their  proceedings  in 
the  slaughter  of  David,"  copies  of  which  they  intended  to  send  also 
to  France  and  Scotland.  They  inform  him  that  they  had  no  par- 
ticular quarrel  against  Rizzio,  but  took  part  in  the  enterprise,  on 
account  of  his  extreme  dealing  against  their  brethren,  and  the  danger 
of  the  suppression  of  religion  by  his  advice  and  influence.3 

If  Murray  interceded  on  behalf  of  Morton  and  Ruthven,  Queen 
Mary,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  Edin- 
burgh, 4th  April,  would  have  her  to  refuse  to  receive  the  ring- 
leaders, and  to  arrest  the  Earl  of  Morton.4 

Ruthven  died  at  Newcastle  in  the  same  month.5  In  a  letter 
to  Cecil  of  the  16th  May,  the  Earl  of  Morton  says,  "  Lord  Ruthven 

1  Letter  dated  27th  March  1566  ;  Calendar  3  Letter  dated  2d  April;  Calendar  of  State 

of  State  Papers,  ut  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  231,  No.       Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  232,  No.  45. 

"i  Letter  of  Randolph  to  Cecil,  Berwick,  2d  *  IbUL  V°h  L  *  233'  N°'  ^ 

April  1566  ;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  5  Lord  Herries's  Memoirs  of  Mary  Queen 

p.  232,  No.  44.  of  Scots,  p.  78. 
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is  departed,  whose  end  was  so  godly,  that  all  men  that  saw  it  did 
rejoice."1 

On  the  1 8th  of  March  the  Queen  and  Darnley  left  Dunbar  for 
Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  2000  horsemen  whom  Bothwell  had 
collected  for  the  Queen's  protection. 

Sir  James  Melville  met  the  Queen  at  Haddingtou,  and  was 
favourably  received.  At  that  town  she  subscribed  pardons  for  the 
Earl  of  Murray  and  his  followers.  She  could  not  refrain  from  express- 
ing to  Melville  her  sentiments  regarding  Darnley.  "  That  night, 
in  Haddington,"  he  writes,  "  she  subscribed  divers  remissions  for 
my  Lord  Murray  and  his  dependers,  lamenting  unto  me  the  King's 
folly,  ingratitude,  and  misbehaviour.  ...  I  excused  the  same  the 
best  I  could,  imputing  it  to  his  youth,  which  occasioned  him  easily 
to  be  led  away  by  pernicious  counsel,  laying  the  blame  upon  George 
Douglas  and  other  bad  counsellors.  .  .  .  But  I  could  perceive  nothing 
from  that  day  forth  but  great  grudges  that  she  entertained  in  her 
heart."  He  adds,  and  this  illustrates  Darnley 's  want  of  principle  in 
deserting  his  fellow-conspirators  : — "  That  night,  in  Haddington,  the 
King  inquired  of  me  what  was  become  of  Morton,  Ruthven,  and  the 
rest  of  that  company.  I  told  him  I  believed  they  were  fled,  but  I 
knew  not  whither.  '  As  they  have  brewed,'  says  he,  '  so  let  them 
drink.'  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  troubled  he  had  deserted 
them,  finding  the  Queen's  favour  but  cold."2 

1   Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ut  supra,  vol.  i.  -  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville,  pp.  131, 

p.  233,  No.  57.  132. 
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The  assassination  of  Bizzio  prevented  the  forfeiture  of  the  noble- 
men of  the  Reformed  religion  at  this  time.  On  the  12th  of  the 
month,  the  day  after  the  escape  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  Dunbar, 
the  returned  Lords,  who  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Parliament  appointed  to  meet  on  that  day,  to  hear  and  see  them- 
selves decerned  to  have  forfeited  their  lands  and  goods  for  the  crime 
of  treason,  appeared  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  and  finding  none  to  accuse  them  or  to  hold  the  Parliament, 
protested  that  they  had  acted  in  obedience  to  their  summons,  and 
then  retired  to  their  lodgings.  The  Queen's  advocate  made  a  counter 
protest.     The  Lords  prudently  withdrew  to  Linlithgow.1 

The  treachery  of  Darnley  towards  his  fellow-conspirators  was 
now  universally  known.  He  solemnly  declared  in  presence  of  the 
Queen  and  of  the  Lords  of  her  Privy  Council  that  he  was  innocent 
of  the  late  conspiracy,  and  that  he  never  counselled,  commanded, 
assisted,  nor  approved  the  same  ; 2  and  he  actively  co-operated  in  the 
measures  adopted  against  the  other  conspirators. 

Patrick  Bannatyne  of  Stainhouse,  and  Henrie  Yare,  the  priest, 
were  arrested,  tried,  hanged,  and  quartered.  The  rest  of  the  actors 
fled  to  Eno-land  and  were  outlawed  ;  others  were  executed  as  havine: 
been  privy  'to  the  plot,  and  others  less  guilty  were  banished.3 

The  indignation  of  his  fellow-conspirators  at  Darnley 's  treachery 
was  intense.     They  accused  him  of  having  been  the  sole  contriver 

1  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  pp.  93,       letter  to   Beton,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,   2d 
94.  April  1566,  in  Keith's  History,  p.  333. 

3  Lord  Herries's  Memoirs,  etc.,  p.  78. 

3  S 
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of  the  crime,  and  in  proof  of  this  they  produced  before  the  Queen 
the  bonds  relating  to  the  plot,  bearing  his  own  signature,  which 
revealed  to  her  the  whole  truth.  Randolph,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil  from 
Berwick,  4th  April  1566,  writes,  "The  Queen  hath  now  seen  all 
the  covenants  and  bonds  that  passed  between  the  King  and  the 
Lords  ;  and  now  findeth  that  his  declaration  before  her  and  the 
Council  of  his  innocency  of  the  death  of  David  was  false."1  Her 
own  husband,  the  principal  conspirator  of  a  murder — which  might 
have  cost  her  and  her  unborn  child  their  lives — convicted  too  of 
being  a  liar  to  her  and  a  traitor  to  his  fellow-conspirators !  Need 
we  wonder  that  she  shunned  his  company,  and,  to  get  quit  of  him, 
thought  at  one  time  of  withdrawing  to  France  and  intrusting  the 
government  to  a  regency,  consisting  of  Murray,  Mar,  Huntly,  Athole, 
and  Bothwell,  and  at  another  of  procuring  a  divorce  ? 

Darnley  was  now,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  men. 
Hated  by  the  Queen ;  by  the  Douglases  and  his  other  kinsmen, 
whom  he  had  betrayed  after  they  had  joined  with  him  in  the  murder 
of  Rizzio  ;  by  the  Hamiltons,  who  were  naturally  opposed  to  him  as 
being  their  rival  for  the  throne ;  and  by  almost  every  nobleman  in 
Scotland  for  his  pride  and  arrogance, — where  had  he  a  friend  ?  His 
company  was  avoided  by  those  of  his  own  rank.  Randolph,  who 
knew  the  temper  of  the  Scots,  foresaw  that  "  he  could  have  no  long- 
life  among  them."     His  pitiable  condition  is  well  described  by  Sir 

1  Letter  from  Lethington  to  Randolph,  27th  April  156G,  quoted  in  Tytler's  History  of  Scot- 
laud,  vol.  v.  p.  354. 
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James  Melville  : — "  Her  Majesty  was  now  far  gone  with  child,  and 
went  to  Stirling,  intending  to  lie-in  there.  Thither  the  King  fol- 
lowed her,  and  from  that  to  Alloa.  At  length  she  came  back  to  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  thought  that  she  fled  from  the  King's 
company.  .  .  .  He  went  up  and  down  all  alone,  seeing  few  durst  bear 
him  company.  He  was  misliked  by  the  Queen,  and  by  all  such  as 
secretly  favoured  the  late  banished  Lords.  ...  It  appeared  to  be  fatal 
to  him  to  like  better  of  flatterers  and  ill  company  than  plain  speakers 
and  good  men ;  which  hath  been  the  wreck  of  many  princes,  who, 
by  frequenting  good  company,  would  have  proved  gallant  men."1 

A  reconciliation  took  place  between  the  Queen  and  Darnley 
previous  to  her  confinement.  Looking  forward  to  that  event  with 
forebodings  of  personal  danger,  she  yielded  herself  to  forgiving 
emotions.  In  a  will  which  she  made  towards  the  end  of  May  or  in 
the  beginning  of  June,2  there  are  twenty-six  bequests  to  her  hus- 
band, including  a  watch  studded  with  diamonds  and  rubies  ;  a  little 
dial,  set  with  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls,  and  turquoises  ;  a  Saint 
Michael,  containing  fourteen  diamonds  ;  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled 

1  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville,  p.  132.  by  Margaret  Carwod,  the  Queen's  bedcham- 

2  There  were  three  copies  of  this  will ;  one  ber-maid,  who  had  the  charge  of  her  cabinet, 
which  the  Queen  retained  for  herself,  another  we  learn  the  various  bequests.  The  names  of 
sealed  for  those  who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  persons  to  whom  she  bequeathed  each 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  a  third  article  are  written  opposite  on  the  margin 
intended  for  her  relatives  in  France.  All  these  in  her  own  hand;  and  at  the  end  is  a  note, 
copies,  it  would  appear,  have  perished.  But  also  in  her  own  handwriting,  to  the  effect 
from  a  testamentary  inventory  of  her  jewels,  that  the  bequests  were  to  take  effect  only 
books,  etc.,  enumerating  253  articles,  made  in  the  event  of  her  infant  dying  with  her- 
by  Lady  Mary  Livingston,  to  whom  the  Queen  self.  The  infant,  if  it  survived  her,  was  to 
had  committed  the  charge  of  her  jewels,  and  inherit  all. 


in  white,  containing  two  hundred  links,  with  two  diamonds  in  each 
link  ;  and  a  diamond  ring,  enamelled  in  red,  as  to  which  she  writes  : 
— "  It  was  with  this  that  I  was  married  ;  I  leave  it  to  the  King  who 
gave  it  me."1 

But  soon  after  the  birth  of  a  prince,  afterwards  King  James  the 
Sixth,  on  the  19th  of  Jane,  the  old  alienation  between  Darnley  and 
the  Queen  returned. 

Darnley  suddenly  withdrew  from  the  Court,  and  took  np  his 
residence  with  his  father  at  Glasgow. 

Forlorn,  friendless,  and  apprehensive  of  personal  danger,  he 
resolved  on  making  his  escape  in  an  English  vessel  lying  in  the 
Forth.  Remaining  at  Stirling  after  the  Queen's  departure,  he  told  the 
French  ambassador,  Le  Croc,  that  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  he  intended 
to  go  beyond  sea.  The  Earl  of  Lennox,  his  father,  attempted  to  alter 
his  purpose,  and  failing,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  praying  her 
to  use  her  influence  to  dissuade  him.     On  the  morninsf  of  the  29th 

O 

of  September  1566,  Michaelmas  day,  the  Queen  received  the  letter, 
and  in  the  evening  Darnley  appeared  at  the  Palace  of  Holyrood. 
He  would  not  enter  so  long  as  Murray,  Argyll,  and  Maitland 
were  in  the  Palace.  The  Queen  brought  him  to  her  private  apart- 
ments, where  he  remained  with  her  all  night.  On  the  morning  after, 
he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Council  which  then  met. 
There  were  present  the  Protestant  Lords,  whom  he  had  betrayed, 
after  having  solemnly  bound  himself  to  support  them.    There  were 

1  Inventory  of  the  Jewels,  etc.,  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  pp.  xxxiii.,  109-124. 
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also  present  the  Catholic  Lords,  the  friends  of  Rizzio,  Huntly,  Caith- 
ness, Bothwell,  Athole,  and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  To  all 
present  he  had  done  some  grievous  wrong.  The  letter  of  Lennox 
was  read  in  presence  of  the  Council.  Mary  attempted  to  bring  the 
King  to  tell  the  Council  what  he  would  not  impart  to  her  when 
they  were  alone,  the  reason  of  his  contemplated  departure.  Taking 
him  by  the  hand,  she  besought  him  to  declare  if  she  had  given  him 
any  occasion  for  this  intention.  If  she  was  to  blame,  she  would  have 
him  speak  plainly  and  not  spare  her.  The  Lords  assured  him 
that  they  were  ready  to  remedy  any  fault  on  their  part  on  its 
being  shown  to  them.  Le  Croc  freely  told  him  that  the  step 
he  proposed  to  take  would  touch  his  own  honour  or  the  Queen's, 
for  people  would  conclude  that  either  she  or  himself,  or  both,  were 
to  blame.  The  King  declared  that  he  had  no  ground  for  forming 
such  a  purpose,  though  his  language  and  demeanour  were  somewhat 
equivocal.  Then  looking  to  the  Queen,  he  said,  "  Adieu,  Madam, 
you  shall  not  see  my  face  for  a  long  space,"  and  next,  turning  to  the 
Lords,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  adieu,"  upon  which  he  left  the  room.1 

The  Queen,  in  her  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox  (printed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work),  elated  30th  September, 
confirms  this  account.  The  news  in  his  letter,  she  says,  was  very 
strange ;   she  would  have  been  content  to  keep  it  to  herself  if  the 

1  Letter  of  Le  Croc  to  Beton,  Archbishop  of  Queen-mother  of   France,  8th  October   that 

Glasgow,  Queen  Mary's  ambassador  in  France,  year.   Keith's  History,  pp.  345,  354.    Froude's 

dated  from  Jedburgh,  15th  October  1566,  and  History  of  England,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

letter  from  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  to  the  vol.  viii.  pp.  29S-301. 
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weight  of  the  matter  which  touched  her  and  her  whole  realm  so  nearly 
had  not  compelled  her  to  make  it  known  to  her  Council,  in  order  to 
her  receiving;  their  advice.1 

Four  days  after,  the  ship  in  which  Darnley  intended  to  em- 
bark, was  ready  to  sail ;  but  by  the  persuasion  of  Le  Croc,  he  was 
induced  to  remain  in  Scotland. 

Shortly  after,  the  Queen  went  in  person  to  Jedburgh  to  hold  Jus- 
tice Courts  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  disorderly  and  traitorous 
persons  on  the  borders ;  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  lieutenant  in 
those  parts,  having  preceded  her  to  prepare  for  her  appearance.  From 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  from  mental  anxiety,  she  became 
seriously  ill  on  her  arrival  at  Jedburgh,  and  was  prostrated  by  delirium 
and  violent  fever.  The  severe  symptoms,  however,  gradually  abated. 
But  on  the  25  th  of  October  she  relapsed,  and  the  symptoms  became 
so  severe  that  it  was  thought  she  was  dying.  Her  French  physician, 
however,  was  hopeful  of  her  recovery,  and  by  the  help  of  the  means 
employed  she  recovered.  Meanwhile  the  King  was  at  Glasgow. 
"  The  King,"  says  Le  Croc,  "  is  at  Glasgow,  and  has  not  been  here. 
If  he  has  got  notice  from  any  person,  and  has  had  sufficient  time  to 
come,  if  so  inclined,  it  is  a  fault  which  I  cannot  excuse."  It  was  not 
until  the  28  th  of  October  that  Darnley  went  to  see  her.  But  he  left 
her  again  on  the  morrow.  His  tardiness  in  making  his  appearance 
or  in  expressing  his  sympathy,  whether  arising  from  the  delay  in  the 
information  reaching  him,  or  not,  was  put  down  to  his  discredit.2 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  350.  2  Keith's  History,  p.  352. 
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Mary  might  have  got  rid  of  Darnley  by  a  divorce,  The  ques- 
tion was  actually  considered  in  November  1566  between  her  and  the 
Earls  of  Huntly,  Argyll,  Both  well,  Murray,  and  Secretary  Lethington, 
at  Craigmillar  Castle,  to  which  she  went  after  her  return  from  Jed- 
burgh. They  encouraged  her  in  the  expectation  that  the  divorce 
might  be  obtained  without  prejudice  to  her  son.  "  Madame,"  said 
Lethington,  "  we  are  here,  the  principal  of  your  Grace's  nobility  and 
Council,  who  shall  find  the  means  by  which  your  Majesty  shall  be 
quit  of  him,  without  prejudice  to  your  son,  and  although  my  Lord 
Murray,  here  present,  be  little  less  scrupulous  for  a  Protestant  than 
your  Grace  is  for  a  Papist,  I  am  sure  he  will  look  through  his  fingers 
thereat,  and  will  behold  our  doings,  saying  nothing  to  them."  But 
the  Queen  declined  to  give  her  consent.1 

Bothwell,  when  proposing  to  the  Laird  of  Ormiston  to  embark  in 
the  plot  for  the  murder  of  Darnley,  on  Friday  before  the  deed  was 
done,  referring  to  what  took  place  at  this  time  at  Craigmillar  Castle, 
said  to  him,  in  order  to  overcome  his  scruples : — "  Tuishe,  Ormis- 
toune !  ye  need  not  take  feir  of  this,  for  the  haill  Lords  hes  con- 
cluded the  samen  langsyne,  in  Craigmiller,  all  that  wes  ther  with  the 
Queen ;  and  nane  darr  find  fait  with  it,  quhen  it  shall  be  done." 2 

1  Maitland's  words  were,  after  the  murder  tliey  must  be  understood  as  referring  merely 

of    Darnley,   interpreted    by   the    Earls    of  to  the  question  of  the  divorce.     Keith,  with 

Huntly  and  Argyll,  in  their  defence  of  Queen  whom   Murray  was   not  a  special  favourite, 

Mary,  as  pointing  to  his  murder,  and  as  prov-  admits   that  the   conclusion  of  Huntly  and 

ing  the  complicity  of  Murray  and  Lethington  Argyll   "is  by   no   means   probative  against 

in  that  tragedy.     Froude  puts  such  a  mean-  Murray."     (History,  p.  365 ;  and  Appendix, 

ing  upon  them.    (History  of  England,  vol.  viii.  pp.  136-13S.) 
pp.  346,  347.)      But   it   appears  to  us  that  2  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  511. 
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That  a  bond  for  the  slaughter  of  the  King  was  prepared  and 
signed  by  several  eminent  personages,  has  been  commonly  asserted. 
But  the  authority  for  this  affirmation  does  not  rest  on  the  best 
authority,  and  no  such  bond,  either  in  the  original  or  in  copy,  is  ■ 
known  to  exist.  The  Laird  of  Ormiston,  who  was  involved  with 
Bothwell  in  the  murder  of  the  King,  states  in  his  confession  that 
Bothwell  had  shown  him  such  a  bond,  and  told  him  by  whom  it  was 
drawn  up  and  signed.  At  Easter,  after  the  King  was  killed,  when 
all  were  demanding  vengeance  on  the  perpetrators,  he  went  to 
Bothwell  and  asked  him,  "  How  does  every  body  suspect  you,  and 
cry  for  vengeance  on  you,  few  or  no  other  being  spoken  of,  whilst 
you  told  me  before  the  commission  of  the  deed  a  very  different  story  ? " 
Bothwell,  he  says,  showed  him  a  contract  subscribed  in  the  hand- 
writing  of  four  or  five  distinguished  persons,  and  he  affirmed  that  the 
subscriptions  were  those  of  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyll,  Secretary 
Maitland,  and  Sir  James  Balfour ;  and  alleged  that  many  more  pro- 
mised to  assist  him  if  required.  Then  Bothwell  read  to  him  the  con- 
tract, "  quhilk,"  says  Ormiston,  "as  I  remember,  conteinit  thir  words 
in  effect,  '  That  for  samikle  it  was  thought  expedient  and  maist  pro- 
fitable for  the  Commonwealth,  be  the  haill  nobilitie  and  lords  under- 
subscryvit,  that  sic  ane  young  fool  and  proud  tirrane  should  not 
reign  nor  bear  reull  over  thame ;  and  that  for  diverse  causes,  thair- 
foir,  that  thays  all  had  concludit  that  he  soulcl  be  put  off  by  ane  way 
or  uther ;  and  quhosoevir  sould  take  the  deid  in  hand,  or  do  it,  they 
soulcl  defend  and  fortifie  it  as  thamselffis  ;  for  it  sould  be  every  ane  of 
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their  awin,  reeknit  and  balden  done  be  themselffis.' "  Tbis  writing, 
Bothwell  told  hini,  was  devised  by  Sir  James  Balfour,  and  subscribed 
by  tbem  all  a  quarter  of  a  year  before  tbe  deed  was  done.1 

If  we  admit  that  the  Laird  of  Ormiston,  when  under  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  stated  the  truth,  the  veracity  of  Bothwell,  who  was 
not  in  the  same  solemn  circumstances,  may  yet  be  doubted.  The 
man  who  had  so  ruthlessly  broken  the  sixth  Commandment  was  not 
likely  to  have  much  scruple  about  breaking  the  ninth.  If  these 
noblemen  subscribed  such  a  bond  as  Bothwell  says  they  did,  would 
not  Murray,  in  defending  himself  against  the  protestation  of  Huntly 
and  Argyll,  whilst  denying  that  he  subscribed  such  a  document,  have 
directly  accused  them  of  having  subscribed  a  bond  to  do  themselves 
what  they  accused  him  of  having  done  ? 

Darnley  was  not  present  at  the  baptism  of  the  young  Prince  in 
the  Royal  Chapel  in  Stirling,  which  was  solemnized  on  the  15th2  of 
December  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  officiating.  Nor  was  he  present  at 
the  public  entertainments  given  on  the  occasion.  He  remained  in 
his  .own  room  in  Stirling  Castle,  which  did  not  confirm  the  hope 
that  he  and  Mary  had  been  reconciled.  Darnley's  conduct  in  absent- 
ing himself  from  the  baptism  of  the  prince,  which  has  generally  been 
attributed  to  sulkiness  of  temper,  may  rather  have  been  caused  by 
an  apprehension,  produced  by  rumours  that  had  reached  him,  that  on 
such  a  public  occasion  an  attempt  might  be  made  upon  his  life.     His 

1  Piteairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  *512.  -  Keith's  History,  p.  360. 
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dread  of  personal  danger  he  probably  would  not  choose  to  avow,  as 
his  courage  might  thus  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  disparagement. 

A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  Darnley's  conduct  on 
other  occasions,  especially  his  threats  of  leaving  Scotland  and  retiring 
to  a  foreign  country.  That  conduct  has  been  attributed  to  sullenness 
of  disposition  ;  but  may  it  not  have  arisen  from  a  dread  that  from 
some  secret  plot  or  other  his  life  was  in  peril  from  conspirators,  of 
whose  unscrupulous  character  he  was  not  unaware  ? 

In  December  1566  a  pardon  was  granted  by  the  Queen  to  the 
Earl  of  Morton  and  his  party  who  were  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  with  the  exception  of  George  Douglas,  who,  having  pulled 
out  the  King's  dagger,  had  been  the  first  to  smite  the  victim,  and 
Ker  of  Fawdownsyde,  who  had  been  specially  active  in  the  tragedy. 
This  information  the  Earl  of  Bedford  communicated  to  Cecil,  in  a 
letter  dated,  The  Halyards,  in  Fife,  30th  of  that  month.1 

Bothwell,  who  had  resolved  to  turn  this  pardon  to  his  own  pur- 
pose, proceeded  south  in  the  month  of  January  to  receive  Morton 
and  his  friends  on  their  way  from  England  to  Scotland.  Having 
met  with  Morton  in  the  yard  of  the  hostelry  of  Whittingham,  he 
revealed  to  him  the  plot  for  the  murder  of  the  King,  telling  him  that 
such  was  the  Queen's  mind,  because  she  blamed  him  more  than 
Morton  for  Bizzio's  slaughter.  "  Newly  come  from  one  trouble,"  said 
Morton,  "  I  am  in  no  haste  to  enter  into  a  new.  Bring  me  the 
Queen's  hand  for  a  warrant,  and  then  I  will  answer  you."     Bothwell 

1  Calendar  of  Scots  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  241,  No.  133. 
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promised  to  produce  such  a  warrant.  But  he  never  produced  it. 
Afterwards,  when  Morton  was  at  St.  Andrews,  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  the  murder  of  the  King  was  pressed  upon  him  by  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  who  came  to  him  from  Bothwell ;  but  he  pleaded  the 
excuse  that  he  had  not  received  the  promised  warrant  to  that  effect 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  Queen.  Morton  had  no  share  in  the  plot. 
He  simply  knew,  and  did  not  reveal  it.1 

Having  gone  to  Glasgow  to  be  with  his  father,  Darnley,  on 
the  4th  of  January  1566-7,  became  suddenly  ill.  His  disease  was 
said  to  be  small-pox.  Its  precise  nature  is  not  distinctly  known  : 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  was  affected  the  belief  became  general 
that  he  had  been  poisoned.  But  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  He 
had  heard  that  plots  had  been  formed  for  his  destruction,  which 
added  to  the  misery  of  his  condition,  and  to  these  he  referred  in 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  Queen. 

On  the  21st  of  January  the  Queen  took  journey  from  Edinburgh 
to  visit  Darnley  at  Glasgow,  and  entered  the  latter  city  on  the 
23d.2  Darnley  sent  Thomas  Crawford  of  Jordanhall,  a  gentleman 
of  the  household  of  Lennox,  his  friend  and  kinsman,  afterwards 
celebrated  for  his  military  achievements,  to  meet  her.  A  recon- 
ciliation having  apparently  taken  place  between  her  and  Darnley, 
she  remained  in  Glasgow  for  a  few  days,  during  which  she  frequently 
visited  him.     The  conversations  between  them  at  their  interviews 

1  Morton's  confession  in  Barmatyne's  Memorials,  Bannatyne  edition,  pp.  493-518. 

2  Keith's  History,  p.  364. 
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have  been  recorded  by  Crawford  of  Jordanhall,  whom  the  King 
secretly  informed  of  all  that  passed  between  them,  that  it  might  be 
reported  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  who  immediately  committed 
the  same  to  writing,  word  for  word,  as  nearly  as  he  could  remember. 

During  her  second  visit  to  Darnley,  the  Queen  asked  him  concern- 
ing his  sickness.  "  You  are  the  cause  of  it,"  he  answered.  "  You  ask 
me  what  I  mean  by  the  cruelty  specified  in  my  letters.  It  proceeds 
from  you  only,  who  will  not  accept  my  offers  and  repentance." 

In  these  conversations  the  Queen  proposed  to  take  him  to  Edin- 
burgh when  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be  removed ;  and  as  the  air  of 
Holyrood-house  would  be  too  clamp  for  him,  she  would  have  him 
enjoy  the  purer  air  of  Craigmillar,  where,  by  using  the  cold  baths,  he 
would  soon  be  well.  "  If  you  promise  me,  on  your  honour,"  he  said, 
"  to  live  with  me  as  my  wife,  and  not  to  leave  me  any  more,  I  will 
go  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  care  for  nothing  ;  if  not,  I 
will  stay  where  I  am."  "  It  shall  be  as  you  have  spoken,"  she 
replied,  and  thereupon  she  gave  him  her  hand  and  faith. 

The  Queen  set  out  from  Glasgow  Avith  the  King,  on  the  27  th  of 
January,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  by  easy  stages.  On 
that  day  they  went  to  Callendar ;  on  the  28th  they  travelled  to  Lin- 
lithgow, where  they  remained  all  that  day,  and  on  Saturday,  the  1st 
of  February,  they  arrived  at  Edinburgh.1 

The  design  of  putting  Darnley  in  Craigmillar  Castle  was  altered, 
in  consecmence  of  his  aversion  to  be  taken  there.     He  was  now 

1  Keith's  History,  p.  364  ;  Diurnal  of  Occurrents. 
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lodged  in  a  solitary  house  called  the  Kirk-of-Field,  whilst  the  Queen 
took  up  her  residence  in  Holyrood-kouse.  The  University  has  since 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  to  which  Darnley  was  brought, 
and  which  had  two  months  previously  come  into  the  possession  of 
Sir  James  Balfour,  one  of  Bothwell's  confidential  friends,  and  was 
then  in  the  actual  charge  of  Sir  James's  brother,  Robert  Balfour.  The 
house  appears  to  have  been  of  two  stories,  having  six  or  seven 
apartments.  In  it  were  three  doors.  One  on  the  north  side  opened 
from  the  quadrangle  of  the  priests'  manses,  and  led  to  the  rooms  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  to  the  stair  which  conducted  to  the  second  floor. 
Another  door  opened  through  the  city  wall,  on  which  the  south  gable 
of  the  house  projected,  and  led  into  a  cellar  on  the  ground-floor.  The 
third  door  was  on  the  east  side,  and  opened  into  a  garden.  It  was 
through  this  door  that  the  conspirators,  who  had  false  keys  for  every 
lock,  brought  the  powder  into  the  house.1 

All  the  time  that  Darnley  was  lodged  in  this  house  the  Queen 
came  daily  to  converse  with  him. 

The  keys  of  the  house,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Both  well  had  ob- 
tained duplicates,  were  given  to  Darnley 's  groom,  Thomas  Nelson. 
The  door  of  the  cellar  that  led  into  the  garden,  which  was  without 

1  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  History  of  Queen  occupied  apartments  in  the  south-east  portion 

Mary,  states  that  the  house  stood  almost  upon  of  the  University  buildings.     When  sitting  in 

the  same  spot  where  the  house  belonging  to  one  of  his  rooms   there,    and  discussing  the 

the  Priucipal  of  the  University  now  stands.  question  of  Darnley's  murder,  he  said  to  the 

That  statement  was  confirmed  by  another  very  writer  of  this  Memoir  that  they  were  then 

learned  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edin-  upon  the  site  of  the  house  which  was  occupied 

burgh.     The  late  Dr.  John  Lee,  as  Principal,  by  the  King  at  the  time  of  his  murder. 
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the  walls  of  the  city,  was  without  lock,  but  it  had  bolts  within  by 
which  it  could  be  secured.  The  room  which  the  King  was  to  occupy 
was  elegantly  furnished,  and  a  bed  was  erected  for  him,  with  new 
hangings  of  black  velvet.  The  Queen  purposed  to  sleep  occasionally 
in  the  same  house ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  her  apartment, 
which  was  directly  under  that  of  the  King,  being  prepared,  and  a 
bed  set  up,  she  slept  there  two  nights,  on  Wednesday  the  5th  of 
the  month,  and  on  Friday  the  7th.1 

Darnley  was  now  fairly  in  the  snare — so  encompassed  with  the 
toils  of  destruction  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  and  an 
appalling  tragedy  followed.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his 
life,  of  which  the  chief  conspirator  was  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who 
now  ruled  all  at  Court,  and  it  was  promptly  carried  into  effect. 

The  murderous  intentions  of  Bothwell  against  Darnley  were,  on 
various  grounds,  suspected  by  many.  But  Darnley 's  imprudence  in 
telling  everything  prevented  persons  from  disclosing  to  him  their 
suspicions,  lest  they  might  be  brought  into  trouble.  After  relating 
that  "  the  King  was  brought  and  lodged  in  the  Kirk-of-Field,  as  a 
place  of  good  air,  where  he  might  best  recover  his  health,"  Sir  James 
Melville  adds,  "  Many  suspected  that  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  had  some 
enterprise  against  him,  but  few  durst  advertise  him,  because  he  told 
all  again  to  some  of  his  own  servants,  who  were  not  all  honest.  Yet 
Lord  Robert  Earl  of  Orkney  told  him  that  if  he  retired  not  hastily 
out  of  that  place  it  would  cost  him  his  life,  which  he  told  again  to 

1  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  105. 
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the  Queen  ;  and  my  Lord  Robert  denied  that  ever  he  spoke  it.  This 
advertisement  moved  the  Earl  of  Both  well  to  haste  forward  his  enter- 
prise."1 

Bothwell's  first  idea  was  that  Darnley  should  be  killed  in  the 
fields.  This  was  his  intention  when  he  spoke  to  Hepburn  about  the 
King's  murder,  a  day  or  two  after  the  bringing  of  the  powder  from 
Dunbar.  "  At  that  time,"  says  Hepburn  in  his  depositions,  "he  said 
to  me,  there  is  a  purpose  devised  among  some  of  the  noblemen,  and 
me  among  the  rest,  that  the  King  shall  be  slain,  and  that  every  one 
of  us  shall  send  two  servants  to  the  doing  thereof,  either  on  the  fields, 
or  otherwise,  as  he  may  be  apprehended." 2  But  Bothwell  suddenly 
changed  his  mind  as  to  the  method  of  the  perpetration  of  the  murder. 
Hepburn,  after  deponing  that  Bothwell  next  disclosed  his  purpose  to 
James  Ormiston  of  that  Ilk,  and  John  Hay,  younger  of  Talla,  adds, 
"  So  every  day  there  was  talking  among  them  of  the  same  purpose, 
until  within  two  days  before  the  murder,  that  the  said  Earl  changed 
purpose  of  the  slaying  of  the  King  on  the  fields,  because  then  it 
would  be  known,  and  showed  to  them  what  way  it  might  be  used 
better  by  the  powder." 

On  Friday,  7th  February,  Bothwell  arranged  his  plans  for  the 
murder  of  Darnley.  The  persons  who,  under  his  direction,  executed 
the  plot,  were  Nicholas  Hubert,  a  Frenchman,  called  French  Paris, 
whom  he  had  brought  from  France,  and  who  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Queen  ;  George  Dalgleish  and  William  Powrie,  Bothwell's  ser- 

1  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville,  p.  154.  -  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  *49S. 
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vants  ;  John  Hepburn  of  Bolton,  his  kinsman  ;  Patrick  Wilson,  his 
tailor  ;  James  Ormiston,  laird  of  that  Ilk  ;  his  uncle,  Robert  Ormiston, 
and  John  Hay,  apparent  heir  to  the  estate  of  Talla,  in  East  Lothian. 
It  is  here  to  be  noted  that  all  these  persons  were  closely  connected 
with  or  dependent  on  Bothwell,  whom  they  could  not  safely  disoblige  ; 
being  such  as  he  had  favoured,  as  Hubert  the  Frenchman,  or  his 
servants- — Dalgleish,  Powrie,  and  Wilson,  or  his  relative — Hepburn 
of  Bolton,  or  his  vassals — the  Ormistons  and  Hay  of  Talla.  It  was 
intended  that  the  deed  should  be  done  on  Saturday  night,  the  8th 
of  February ;  but  as  all  things  were  not  then  in  readiness  it  was 
deferred  till  the  night  after.1 

In  order  to  obtain  full  access  to  the  King's  lodgings  at  the  Kirk- 
of-Field,  fourteen  false  keys  were  made  for  opening  the  locks  of  all 
the  doors,  which  Hepburn,  after  the  murder,  cast  into  the  quarry 
hole  between  the  Abbey  and  Leith.2 

On  Sunday,  9th  February,  in  the  gloaming,  Hepburn  sent  John 
Hay  of  Talla's  man-servant  for  an  empty  powder  barrel  to  the  person 
from  whom  Hay  had  purchased  it.  The  barrel  was  intended  to  be 
used  to  hold  the  powder  after  it  was  brought  in  trunks  to  the  King's 
lodgings.  Bothwell  supped  in  Mr.  John  Balfour's  house,  where  the 
Bishop  of  Argyll  made  the  banquet.  After  supper,  Bothwell,  Hep- 
burn, and  Hay,  went  to  the  Laird  of  Ormistons  lodgings,  where  was 

1  Depositions   of   Hepburn    of  Bolton  and  murder,  and  that  they  knew  of  no  other  com- 

of  Hay  of  Talla.     These  men  agree  in  stating  panies.     Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p. 

that   only   Bothwell  and  those  mentioned  in  *497. 
the  text  were    at    the    perpetration    of  the  '-  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  *499. 
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Robert  Ormiston.     Hepburn  and  Hay  entered,  while  Botliwell  and 
his  servants  went  away.1 

At  ten  o'cdock  at  night,  Powrie  and  Wilson,  having  gone  by 
order  to  Bothwell's  apartments  in  the  palace,  found  there  Hepburn 
of  Bolton,  who  bade  them  carry  a  trunk  and  mail  that  were  lying 
on  the  floor  to  the  gate  of  the  gardens  at  the  back  of  the  Kirk-of- 
Field.  They  loaded  therewith  two  horses  of  Bothwell's,  and  con- 
ducted them  as  they  had  been  instructed.  In  his  second  deposition 
Powrie  says  that  the  trunk  and  mail  were  carried  by  him  and 
Wilson  upon  a  grey  horse  that  pertained  to  Herman,  page  to  Lord 
Bothwell,  at  two  different  times.  Hay  of  Talla  in  his  depositions 
makes  a  like  statement.  John  Hepburn  depones  that  the  powder 
was  brought  at  two  times  in  a  trunk  and  mail,  and  that  it  was 
carried  in  at  Blackfriars  Gate.2 

The  powder  which  was  used  had  been  brought  by  Bothwell's 
orders  from  Dunbar,  and  conveyed  to  his  lower  apartment  in  Holy- 
rood-house  by  John  Hepburn  of  Bolton.3 

Hepburn  accompanied  Powrie  and  Wilson,  and  at  the  gate 
they  found  Bothwell,  Eobert  Ormiston,  and  other  two,  muffled  in 
their  cloaks,  apparently  Talla  and  the  Laird  of  Ormiston,  all  of  whom 
were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  gunpowder.  Having  put  it  into 
bags,  they  assisted  Powrie  and  Wilson  in  carrying  these  in,  each 
putting  a  bag  upon  his  shoulders  or  under  his  arm,  and  taking  it  to 

1  Hepburn's  depositions  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  voL  i.  p.  *499. 

2  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  pp.  *494,  *497,  *499. 

3  Hepburn's  depositions,  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  *49S. 
VOL.  I.  3  U 


the  back  wall  of  the  garden — to  the  postern  door  which  led  through 
the  town  wall.  There  the  Laird  of  Ormiston,  Hepburn,  and  Talk 
received  the  powder  which  Powrie  and  Wilson  were  carrying,  not 
allowing  them  to  pass  farther,  and  they  themselves  dragged  the  bags 
through  the  cellar  into  Queen  Mary's  bedroom,  Bothwell  bidding 
them  make  speed  with  their  work  and  have  it  done  before  the 
Queen,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Darnley's  room,  went  away.  They 
intended  to  put  the  powder  into  a  barrel  which  they  had  brought 
with  them,  but  it  was  too  large  to  be  admitted  by  the  door.  They 
therefore  conveyed  the  powder  in  bags,  and  emptied  the  contents  in 
a  heap  upon  the  floor  directly  under  the  King's  bed.1  Bothwell, 
who  had  gone  to  the  room  above  to  join  the  Queen,  heard  them 
making  too  much  noise,  and  he  stole  down-stairs  to  caution  them. 
The  Land  of  Ormiston,  Robert  Ormiston  and  French  Paris,  went 
away,  leaving  Hay  and  Hepburn,  who  were  to  remain  within  the 
house  to  attend  to  the  firing  of  the  train,  and  to  the  execution  of 
the  whole  plot. 

Powrie  and  Wilson  removed  in  trunks  the  empty  boxes  in 
which  the  bags  of  powder  were  contained ;  and  on  their  way  they 
saw  the  Queen,  who  had  left  the  King,  proceeding  with  lighted 
torches  before  her,  along  Blackfriars  Wynd.  On  that  day  the  mar- 
riage of  Bastien,  a  valet  of  the  Queen's  chamber,  with  Margaret 
Garwood,  the  Queen's  favourite  maid,  had  been  celebrated  at  the 

1  Powrie,   Hay,  and   Hepburn's   Depositions,   Pitcairn's   Criminal  Trials,  vol.    i.  pp.  *493, 
*497,  *499. 
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Palace.  The  Queen  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  after  supping 
at  four  o'clock  with  the  Earls  of  Argyll,  Huntly,  Bothwell,  and 
Cassillis,  at  a  farewell  banquet  given  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles  to 
the  ambassador  of  Savoy,  she  rode  to  the  Kirk-of-Field  at  seven 
o'clock,  accompanied  by  these  noblemen,  and  spent  the  evening  with 
her  husband.  It  was  understood  that  she  was  to  sleep  that  night 
in  the  chamber  under  the  King's.  She  went  up,  however,  to  his 
chamber,  passing  the  door  of  her  own.  After  conversing  with  him 
for  some  time,  it  seemed  to  strike  her  all  at  once  that  she  must  hasten 
to  be  present  at  the  masked  ball  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  Palace 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  her  maid-servant ;  and  taking  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  her  husband,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  she 
departed  without  entering  her  own  bedroom  where  the  powder  had 
been  laid,  and  rode  to  Holyrood-house,  attended  by  the  noblemen 
who  had  been  present  with  her  hi  the  residence  of  Darnley. 

The  Queen  and  her  attendants,  including  Bothwell,  having  gone 
away,  Hepburn  of  Bolton  and  Hay  of  Talla  were  the  only  conspirators 
that  remained.  Darnley  was  now  left  only  with  his  page,  Taylor,  who 
slept  in  his  room,  and  his  two  servants,  Nelson  and  Edward  Symonis. 

Powrie  and  Wilson,  on  leaving  the  Kirk-of-Field  with  the 
empty  trunks,  made  their  way  to  Bothwell's  lodgings  in  the  Abbey, 
where  they  remained  an  hour  or  more.  Bothwell,  immediately  on 
his  arrival,  changed  his  black  velvet  hose  and  doublet  of  satin,  both 
trussed  with  silver,  for  another  pair  of  black  velvet  hose  and  a  coarser 
doublet,  and  muffling  himself  with   a  riding  cloak,  went  forth  ac- 
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companiecl  by  Paris,  Dalgleish,  Powrie,  and  Wilson.  They  were 
challenged  by  the  sentinels  at  the  Palace,  "  Who  is  that  1 " 
"Friends."  "  What  friends  ?  "  "  My  Lord  Bothwell's  friends;  " 
and  they  were  allowed  to  pass.  Coming  up  the  Canongate  to  the 
Nether  Bow  Port,  and  finding  it  closed — for  it  was  twelve  o'clock 
at  night — it  was  opened  for  them  by  the  keeper,  on  their  saying 
that  they  were  Bothwell's  friends.  They  endeavoured  to  find  the 
Laird  of  Ormiston  and  Robei't  Ormiston,  who  were  lodged  in  a 
house  on  the  way,  but  were  unsuccessful.  Passing  down  a  close 
beneath  the  Friar  Wynd,  they  came  to  a  gate  at  the  Blackfriars,  and 
entering  by  that  gate  reached  the  back  wall  and  dyke,  where  Powrie 
and  Wilson  had  delivered  the  powder.  Bothwell  passed  over  the 
dyke,  and  bidding  Powrie,  Wilson,  and  Dalgleish  remain  there,  until 
he  returned  to  them,  he  joined  Hepburn  and  Hay  ;  and  about  half 
an  hour  after  he  came  to  them  accompanied  with  Hepburn  and  Hay, 
who  had  already  lighted  the  train.1 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  in  the  interval  between 
Bothwell's  departure  with  the  Queen  and  his  return,  Hepburn  and 
Hay  had  slain  Darnley  and  his  page,  William  Taylor.  But  this 
canuot  with  certainty  be  affirmed.  Hepburn,  in  his  confession,  says, 
regarding  the  fate  of  Darnley,  that  "  he  knowis  nat  other  but  that, 
that  he  [Darnley]  was  blowin  in  the  ayre  ;  for  he  was  handilit  with 
na  men's  handes,  as  he  saw  ;  and  if  he  was,  it  was  with  others,  and 

1  Depositions  of  William  Powrie  and  others :  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  pp.  *493, 
*494,  etc. 


not  with  tham."  And  Hay  of  Talla  affirmed,  which  shows  the  levity 
with  which  Bothwell  could  speak  of  the  horrible  tragedy,  "  That  in 
Setoun,  my  Lord  Bothwell  callit  on  him,  and  sayd,  '  Quhat  thought 
you  quhen  thou  saw  him  blowen  in  the  ayre  ? '  Quho  answerit, 
'  Alas  !  my  Lord,  quhy  speak  ye  that  ?  For  quhen  ever  I  heare  sic  a 
thing,  the  wordes  wound  me  to  death,  as  they  ought  to  do  you  ! '  "* 
Buchanan  asserts  that,  besides  Bothwell  and  his  instruments,  there 
were  two  distinct  parties  of  assassins,  who  came  by  different  ways  to 
the  Kirk-of-Field,  and  that  a  few  entered  Darnley's  chamber,  of 
which  they  had  the  keys,  and  whde  he  was  sleeping  strangled  him 
and  his  servant,  who  was  in  the  same  room,  and  carried  their  bodies 
to  the  place  where  they  were  afterwards  found.  This  historian 
accuses  the  vassals  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  as  having, 
under  his  orders,  committed  the  deed.2  He  says  that  on  that  night 
the  Duke  of  Chatelherault's  lodgings,  which  were  a  little  to  the 
north3  of  the  Provost's  house,  and  were  then  occupied  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  were  filled  with  arms,  and  that  lights  were 
observed  gleaming  in  the  windows.  The  account  of  Moretta,  the  Savo- 
yard ambassador,  then  at  the  Court  of  Holyrood,  as  given  in  a  letter 
from  the  Pope's  nuncio,  resident  at  Paris,  in  a  letter  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  is  to  the  effect  that  Darnley,  hearing  the  grating 

1  Pitcairn's    Criminal    Trials,    vol.    i.    p.  3  On  their  site  once  stood  an  hospital,  which 
*500.  was  demolished  by  the  English  in  1544  ;  and 

2  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  321,322;  ten  years  later  the    Duke    of    Chatelherault 
Dr.  Irving's  Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  pp.  338,  built  a  house  on  the  ruins. 

339. 
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of  the  false  keys  of  the  room  below,  and  suspecting  a  murderous 
intention,  started  from  his  bed,  and  rushed  down  the  stairs  in  his  shirt 
and  pelisse,  accompanied  by  his  favourite  page,  William  Taylor,  and 
had  escaped  over  the  wall  into  the  garden,  when  they  were  laid  hold 
upon  and  strangled  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  their  dead  bodies, 
with  such  dress  as  they  had  hastily  come  out  with,  laid  where  they 
were  afterwards  found,  under  a  tree  in  the  small  orchard  without  the 
garden  wall.1 

There  is  another  account : — "  It  was  spoken,"  says  Sir  James 
Melville,  "  that  the  King  was  taken  forth  and  brought  down  to  a 
stable,  where  a  napkin  was  stopped  in  his  mouth,  and  he  therewith 
suffocated."2  If  Darnley  was  slain  by  Hay  and  Hepburn  before  the 
explosion,  they  must,  from  the  dread  of  torture,  have  left  something 
in  the  dark  tragedy  untold. 

About  two  hours  after  midnight,  Hay  and  Hepburn  laid  the 
train,  or  match,  composed  of  lint,  which  was  placed  in  a  piece  of 
wood  hollowed  out,  the  one  end  being  put  among  the  powder,  and  the 
other  end  ignited.  Then  locking  the  doors  behind  them,  they  removed 
to  a  distance.  They  found  Bothwell,  Dalgleish,  Wilson,  and  Powrie 
in  the  garden.  Bothwell  asked  them  if  they  had  done  all  things  as 
was  ordered,  to  which  they  answered  in  the  affirmative.  After  they 
had  waited  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Bothwell,  impatient  at  the 
delay,  asked  if  there  was  any  part  of  the  house  where  they  could  see 

1  Prince  Labanoff's  Recueil  des  lettres  de  Marie  Stuart,  quoted  in  Miss  Strickland's  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  174.  2  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville,  p.  155. 
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the  train,  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  burning.  They  told  him 
that  there  was  no  part  except  a  window,  which  was  within  the  close. 
But  whilst  they  were  speaking  these  words  the  match  took  effect, 
and  the  house  was  blown  up.  All  of  them  now  hurriedly  made  their 
escape,  and  came  to  Bothwell's  lodgings  in  the  Palace.  Bothwell,  on 
coming  in,  immediately  called  for  a  drink,  and  takiug  off  his  clothes 
went  to  bed,  in  which  he  remained  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  mes- 
senger came  to  the  gate,  knocking,  and  was  admitted.  "  What  is  the 
matter  1"  said  Bothwell  to  him.  "  The  King's  house,"  he  answered, 
"  is  blown  up,  and  I  trow  the  King  is  slain !"  "Fie  !  treason  !"  cried 
out  Bothwell ;  and  then  he  rose  and  put  on  his  clothes.  Thereafter 
the  Earl  of  Huntly  and  many  others  came  to  him,  and  they  went 
into  the  Queen's  chamber.1 

The  explosion  was  tremendous,  shaking  the  earth,  overthrowing 
the  budding  to  its  foundations,  and  awakening  from  sleep  the  whole 
city.  The  citizens  crowded  in  haste  to  the  spot.  Nelson,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  inmates,  who,  on  leaving  his  master,  had  gone  to  bed 
and  slept,  knew  nothing  till  he  found  the  house  falling  about  him. 
Edward  Symonis  was  blown  up.  Darnley  and  his  page,  Taylor, 
were  found  forty  yards  away,  under  a  tree  in  a  small  orchard,  without 
the  garden  wall,  with  their  clothes  lying  beside  them. 

The  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  make  people  believe  that 
the  house  was  blown  up  by  accident,  and  that  the  corpses  of  the  King 
and  his  servant  had  been  blown  over  the  wall  by  the  force  of  the 

1  Hepburn's  depositions  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  *-t99. 
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powder.1  The  morning  after  the  murder,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  said 
to  Sir  James  Melville,  "  The  strangest  accident  had  fallen  out  which 
ever  was  heard  of,  for  thunder  had  come  out  of  the  sky,  and  had 
burnt  the  King's  house,  and  himself  was  found  dead,  lying  a  little 
distance  from  the  house  under  a  tree.  He  desired  me  to  go  up  and 
see  him,  how  that  there  was  not  a  hurt  nor  a  mark  on  all  his  body. 
But  when  I  went  up  to  see  him,  he  had  been  taken  into  a  chamber 
and  kept  by  one  Alexander  Durham  ;  but  I  could  not  get  a  sight  of 
him." 2  The  state  in  which  the  corpses  of  Darnley  and  his  servant 
were  found,  did  not  confirm  the  statement  that  they  were  blown  up 
with  the  house.  Their  shirts  were,  not  singed,  and  neither  their  bodies 
nor  their  clothes,  which  lay  beside  them,  bore  any  marks  whatever 
of  fire. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  Darnley 's  dead  body  was  found 
in  the  adjacent  garden,  with  that  of  William  Taylor,  his  page,  and 
they  were  taken  into  a  house  in  the  Kirk-of-Field,  where  they  re- 
mained till  they  were  buried. 

By  this  fearful  tragedy  great  excitement  was  created  in  Scot- 
land, England,  and  throughout  Europe. 

Universal  suspicion  immediately  fell  on  Bothwell  as  the  per- 
petrator of  the  atrocious  crime ;  nor  did  Queen  Mary  herself  escape 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  accessory  to  its  commission. 

On  12th  February  Queen  Mary  emitted  a  proclamation,  offering 

1  Lord  Herries's  Memoirs  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  p.  S4. 

2  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville,  p.  155. 
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a  reward  of  £2000  to  the  person  who  should  furnish  such  informa- 
tion as  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  devisers,  counsellors,  or 
actual  committers  of  the  murder  of  the  King. 

By  the  command  of  Queen  Mary,  Darnley's  body  was  disem- 
bowelled and  embalmed.  In  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Books,  12th  Febru- 
ary 1566-7,  there  is  a  payment  to  Martene  Pitcanit,  apothecary,  of 
£40  for  drugs,  spices,  and  other  necessaries  for  perfuming  the  body 
of  his  late  Majesty ;  and  £2,  6s.  for  "  colis,  tubbis,  hardis,  barrellis," 
and  other  necessaries,  prepared  for  bo  welling  of  the  King's  grace. 
These  preparations  having  been  made,  Darnley's  corpse  was  quietly 
interred  on  the  14th  of  February,  in  the  sepulchre  of  King  James 
the  Fifth,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Chapel-Royal  at  Holyrood.1 

Thus  miserably  perished,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age,  Henry, 
King  of  Scotland,  better  known  in  history  by  his  original  courtesy 
title  of  Lord  Darnley.  Born  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  and  allied, 
through  his  mother,  to  the  royal  house  of  England,  he  was  elevated 
by  marriage  to  the  highest  dignity  in  Scotland.  But  the  giddy 
height  was  too  much  for  a  youth  so  weak  in  capacity,  and  so  vain 
and  worthless  in  character.     He  soon  became  involved  in  factions 

1  Diurnal  of  Oecurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  106.  who  were  despatched  with  portions  of  their 
The  most  of  Bothwell's  accomplices  in  the  bodies  to  be  affixed  at  the  ports  of  Glasgow 
murder  of  Darnley  suffered  the  last  penalty  and  other  towns  in  Scotland.  Nicholas  Hu- 
of  the  law.  Hepburn,  Hay,  Powrie  and  Dal-  bert,  commonly  called  French  Paris,  was  exe- 
gleish  were  convicted  of  the  murder,  and  cuted  on  the  16th  August  1569,  as  we  learn 
executed  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh  in  from  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Books,  which  con- 
January  1567-8.  Their  bodies  were  also  quar-  tain  payments  made  for  sending  two  of  the 
tered,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  quarters  of  his  body  to  Perth  and  Dundee,  and 
for  that  month  show  payments  to  messengers  his  head  and  one  of  his  legs  to  St.  Andrews. 
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with  the  nobles,  and  his  brief  life  may  be  summed  up  in  an  account 
of  his  early  marriage  and  the  two  successive  murders,  one  of  them 
instigated  by  him  against  an  ignoble  victim,  the  other  his  own  doom. 
His  ruthless  murder  of  Eizzio  was  soon  followed,  as  if  in  swift  retri- 
bution, by  his  own  not  less  ruthless  fate.  Had  his  lot  fallen  in  a 
more  civilized  age,  or  had  his  talents  and  virtues  been  such  as  fitted 
him  to  occupy  his  exalted  position,  he  might  have  had  a  happier 
career.  Low  as  he  had  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  the  Queen  and 
her  subjects,  the  dreadful  manner  of  his  death  created  universal 
horror,  and  produced  a  wide-spread  desire  for  vengeance  on  the 
authors  of  a  deed  so  atrocious.  Tragic  events  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  and  retribution  speedily  fell  on  Both  well,  who, 
having  married  Queen  Mary  only  three  months  after  the  death  of  his 
victim,  was  compelled,  at  the  end  of  another  brief  month,  to  flee 
from  Scotland.  After  suffering  much  wretchedness  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  prisoner  in  Denmark,  Bothwell  died  there  in  the  year 
1577,  a  raving  maniac. 


.nrEi^Sl'^ 


Seal  ok  Darkle?  as  King. 


ARMORIAL   BEARINGS 


THE   EARLS   AND   DUKES   OF   LENNOX. 

The  original  Earls  of  Lennox  carried,  argent  a  saltire  gules,  cantoned  with  four 
roses  of  the  last.  These  arms  are  contained  on  page  46  of  the  earliest  Register  of 
Arms,  a.d.  1542,  by  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  Lyon-King-at-Arms.  The 
drawing  is  headed  "  The  Erie  of  Lanox  of  Auld." 

In  the  same  work,  page  40,  Sir  David  Lindsay  also  gives  a  drawing  of  the  arms 
of  "  Steuart  Erie  of  Lenox  :"  1st  and  4th,  azure,  3  fleurs-de-lis  or,  within  a  bordure 
gules,  charged  with  8  buckles  of  the  second  ;  2d  and  3d,  or,  a  fess  cheque",  argent  and 
azure,  within  a  bordure  engrailed,  gules  ;  on  a  surtout,  argent,  a  saltire  cantoned  with 
four  roses,  gules. 

Nisbet,  in  his  learned  work  on  Heraldry,  explains  that  those  who  undertook 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land  for  the  most  part  were  crossed  with  the  form  of  crosses 
used  by  their  own  country,  so  that  many  families  in  Scotland  carry  saltires.  He 
adds,  that  Sir  James  Balfour,  in  his  manuscript  account  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland, 
states  that  Malcolm  de  Lennox,  one  of  the  progenitors  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  went 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  was  crossed.  He  then  mentions  that  the  Lennox  saltire  was 
engrailed ;  and  Nisbet  gives  an  engraving  of  it  in  that  form.  But  it  is  a  mistake  on 
the  part  both  of  Balfour  and  Nisbet  to  represent  the  Lennox  saltire  as  engrailed  :  the 
earliest  instances  show  that  it  was  carried  plain,  and  not  engrailed,  except  in  one 
instance,  when  Robert  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Regent  Lennox,  got 
a  special  grant  of  the  Earldom. 

The  following  references  to  Lennox  Armorial  Seals  still  existing,  will  show  the 
original  arms  of  the  first  race  of  Lennox  Earls,  and  also  those  of  the  second  race  of  the 
Stuart  line  : — 
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1.  Seal  of  Malcolm   fifth   Earl  of   Lennox,   1292.      A  saltire  cantoned  with 

four  roses  :  "S  .  Maleolrai  Com  .  de  Levenax."      [Vide  Plate  I.,  No.  1,  annexed 
hereto.] 
A  small  Counter  Signet  of  the  same  Seal.     A  stag's  head  cabossed,  and  between  the 
attires  a  shield  with  saltire  cantoned  with  four  roses.1     [Vide  Plate  I.,  No.  2.] 

2.  Seal  of  Malcolm  Lord   of  Lennox,  probably  son  of  the  preceding  Earl  Mal- 

colm, 1292.  A  saltire  cantoned  with  four  roses;  a  label  of  three  points.  The 
shield  surrounded  with  elegant  tracery  :   "S  .  Malcomi  .  D  .  Lennox."2 

3.  Seal  of  Malcolm  fifth  Earl  of  Lennox,  1320.     The  same  arms  as  in  No.  1. 

"[S.  ]  Malcolmi  Comitis  de  L[evenax."]3 

4.  Seal  of  Donald,  sixth  Earl  of  Lennox,  circa  1350.     The  same  as  No.   1. 

The  shield  surrounded  with  tracery.4 

5.  Seal  of  Isabella  Countess  of  Lennox  and  Duchess  of  Albany,  1445.     A 

shield  suspended  from  a  palm  tree.  Per  pale  ;  dexter,  Lennox  as  in  No.  1  ; 
sinister,  per  fesse,  in  chief  a  fess  cheque",  with  a  label  of  three  points,  for  Stuart ; 
in  base,  a  lion  rampant,  for  Albany.  On  each  side  of  the  shield  is  a  human  heart. 
The  background  is  ornamented  with  foliage.  "  Sigillu  .  Isabelle  Ducesse  Albanie 
et  Comitisse  de  Levenax."  Appended  to  charter  by  her  to  William  de  Edmon- 
stone,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  de  Edmonstone  of  Cullodin,  Knight,  15th 
February  1445.5 

6.  Andrew  Stuart,  Lord  Avandale,  Liferenter  of  the  Earldom  of  Lennox, 

1482. 
Couche\     Quarterly  :  first,  Scotland  ;  second,  a  fess  cheque-  and  a  label  of  four  points, 


1  Original  seal,  appended  to  Deed  of  Hom- 
age to  Edward  I.,  H.M.  Public  Record  Office, 
London.  2  /g^ 

3  Appended  to  Letter  of  the  Scottish  Barons 
to  the  Pope,  a.d.  1320,  H.M.  General  Register 
House,  Edinburgh. 


''  Appended  to  Charter  by  the  Earl  to  Alan 
Brisbane  of  the  lands  of  Muckeurath  and 
Holmedalmartyu,  not  dated,  but  probably 
about  1350,  in  Duntreath  Charter-chest. 

6  Duntreath  Charter-chest. 


for  Stuart ;  third,  a  saltire,  cantoned  with  four  roses,  for  Lennox  ;  fourth,  a  lion 
rampant,  for  Fife.  "  S'.  Andree  Stuart  Dili  Avendale."  Appended  to  obligation 
for  security  to  Alexander  Duke  of  Albany,  2d  August  1482.1 

7.  John  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  ninth  Earl  of  Lennox,  1490. 

Quarterly  :  first  and  fourth,  three  fleurs-de-lis,  for  Aubigny  ;  second  and  third,  a 
fess  cheque"  within  a  bordure  charged  with  eight  buckles,  for  Stuart  of  Bonkill ; 
on  a  surtout,  a  saltire  cantoned  with  four  roses,  for  Lennox.  "  S.  Johannis 
Steuart  Comitis  de  Lennex,  Domini  D'nu."  Appended  to  contract  with  Eliza- 
beth Menteith  and  Archibald  Napier,  her  son,  1490.2     [Vide  Plate  IL,  No.  1.] 

In  reference  to  the  three  fleur-de-lis  here  carried  by  John  Lord  Darnley,  it  may  be 
explained  that  the  grant  of  the  lands  of  Aubigny  was  made  in  favour  of  his  grand- 
father, Sir  John  Stuart,  in  the  year  1422,  and  letters-patent  were  issued  4th 
February  1427-8,  by  which,  in  memory  of  the  many  signal  and  important  services 
rendered  by  John  Stuart,  constable  of  the  Scots  Army  in  France,  he  and  his 
descendants  were  permitted  to  carry  their  arms  quartered  with  those  of  France. 
In  terms  of  that  grant,  the  arms  of  France  were  from  that  time  carried  by  the 
Stuarts  of  Darnley.  An  instance  of  this  appears  in  the  Seal  of  Alan  Stuart,  Lord  of 
Darnley,  appended  to  an  instrument  by  him,  dated  2d  February  1429-30,  which  is 
thus  described  :  first  and  fourth,  Tria  lillia  Gallica ;  second  and  third,  Tassium 
tesselatum  duplari  limbo  liliis  contrapositis  consitum. — [Andrew  Stuart's  History, 
p.  164.] 

In  an  ancient  Manuscript  History  of  the  Peers  and  Barons  of  Scotland,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Duke  of  Lennox  had  for  badge  "  for  the  lordship  of  Aubigney,  ane  Ger- 
falcon ;  his  bearers,  ane  lyon  on  the  right  side,  and  ane  boar  on  the  other  side ; 
saying  Spem  successus  alit." 

8.  Matthew  Stuart,  afterwards  tenth  Earl  of  Lennox,  son  of  John  Stuart, 

ninth  Earl  of  Lennox,  1490. 
Quarterly  :  first  and  fourth,  Aubigny,  as  in  No.  7,  within  a  bordure  charged  with 
buckles  ;   second  and  third,  Stuart  as  before,   within  a  bordure  engrailed,   over 

1  H.M.  Public  Record  Office,  London.  2  Lord  Napier's  Charter-chest. 


all  a  label  of  three  points ;  on  a  surtout,  the  arms  of  Lennox.     The  inscription 
is  partly  illegible.1 

9.  Matthew  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  tenth  Earl  of  Lennox,  1509. 

The  same  as  No.  7.  "  S.  Mathei  .  Steuart  .  Comitis  de  Lennex  .  Domini  Dernle." 
Appended  to  a  precept  of  clare  constat  in  favour  of  Archibald  Napier.2  [Vide 
Plate  II.,  No.  2.] 

1 0.  John  Stuart,  eleventh  Earl  of  Lennox,  eldest  son  of  Matthew  tenth  Earl 

of  Lennox,  1520. 
Quarterly  :  as  in  No.  9.      "  S'.  Johannis  Steuart  Comitis  de  Lennox."3 

11.  The  Same,  1526. 

Couche-.  Quarterly  :  first  and  fourth,  Aubigny  as  before  ;  second  and  third,  a  fess 
cheque1,  with  some  appearance  of  a  bordure  indented,  for  Stuart  of  Darnley  ; 
on  a  surtout,  Lennox  as  before.  Crest,  on  a  helmet,  a  bull's  head.  Supporters, 
two  wolves.      "  S'  Johannis  Steuart  Comitis  de  Levennax."4 

12.  Matthew  Stuart,  twelfth  Earl  of  Lennox,  son  of  the  preceding,  1543. 
Couche".   Quarterly,  as  before.    Crest,  etc.,  the  same.    "  [S'  Mathei]  .  Stvard  .  Comits  . 

de  Lauenax."     Appended  to  a  precept  of  sasine  in  favour  of  Mr.  Adam  Col- 
quhoun,  10th  November  1543.5     [Vide  Plate  II.,  No.  3.] 

13.  Robert   Stuart,   fourteenth  Earl   of  Lennox,   second  son  of  the  eleventh 

Earl,  1578. 
Quarterly  :  first  and  fourth,  three  fleurs-de-lis  within  a  bordure,  charged  with  six 
buckles,  for  Aubigny ;  second  and  third,  a  fess  cheque,  within  a  bordure  engrailed, 
for  Stuart  of  Darnley  ;  on  a  surtout,  a  saltire  engrailed,  cantoned  with  four  roses, 
for  Lennox.  Crest,  on  a  helmet  with  mantlings,  a  bull's  head.  Supporters,  two 
wolves.  Motto  on  a  ribbon  below  the  seal,  "  Avand  Dernlie."  "  S.  Roberti . 
Stevart .  Coitis  .  Levenax  .  Dni .  Dernlie."  Appended  to  a  trust-deed  in  favour  of 
John  Earl  of  Athole,  a.d.,  1578.6     [Vide  Plate  II.,  No  4.] 

1  Lord  Napier's  Charter-chest.  4  Duntreath  Charter-chest. 

-  Ibid.  5  Dennistoun  Collection. 

3  H.M.  General  Register  House,  Edinburgh.  °  Lord  Napier's  Charter-chest. 
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The  saltire  engrailed  here  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  Lennox  arms.  It  had 
probably  been  borne  by  Kobert,  as  he  was  not  the  head  of  his  house.  On  a 
seal  appended  to  a  charter  dated  28th  October  15G0,  by  Eobert,  while  bishop 
of  Caithness,  in  favour  of  John  Earl  of  Sutherland,  the  arms  are — Quarterly  : 
first  and  fourth,  three  fleurs-de-lis,  within  a  bordure  charged  with  eight  buckles  ; 
second  and  third,  a  fess  cheque",  within  a  similar  bordure.  On  a  surtout,  a  saltire 
cantoned  with  four  roses.  Above  the  shield,  within  a  Gothic  niche,  the  figure 
of  a  bishop,  mitred  and  vested,  having  a  book  in  his  right  hand  and  a  crosier 
in  his  left.  The  inscription  surrounding  the  seal  is  "  S .  Eoberti .  Stvart .  Epi . 
Cathanen."     The  word  "  Illumina"  is  also  below  the  shield.1 

The  motto  "  Avand  [Avant]  Dernlie  "  appears  to  have  been  the  original  war-cry  of 
the  main  line  of  the  Darnley  family,  and  was  probably  adopted  by  Sir  John 
Stuart,  constable  of  Scotland,  and  first  Lord  d'Aubigny,  when  fighting  in  France 
in  aid  of  King  Charles  vn.  When  cries  de  guerre  fell  into  disuse,  it  was  the 
custom  for  families  to  place  them  as  mottoes  on  their  arms. 

14.  Esme  Stuart,  ftrst  Duke  of  Lennox,  1581. 

A  fine  seal.  Quarterly,  as  before,  with  the  exception  of  the  bordure  bearing  seven 
buckles  and  the  crest  issuing  from  a  coronet ;  in  all  other  respects  it  is  entirely 
the  same,  but  larger.  "  S'  E  .  Due  .  Len  .  Co  .  a  .  Darn  .  Do  .  a  Tarb  .  Dalk  .  et 
Aubi .  Mag  .  Cam.  Sco."2 

15.  The  Same  Duke,  1582. 

A  beautiful  signet.  Quarterly :  first  and  fourth,  France;  second  and  third,  Stuart  ; 
on  a  surtout,  Lennox  :  surmounted  with  a  ducal  coronet.  Appended  to  discharge 
by  Esme  first  Duke  of  Lennox,  21st  September  1582. 3 

lfl.  Ludovic  Stuart,  second  Duke  of  Lennox,  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  1586. 
Fine  large  seal.      Quarterly  :  first  and  fourth,  three  fleurs-de-lis,  within  a  bordure 
charged  with  buckles,   for  Aubigny  ;    second  and  third,  a  fess   cheque"  within 

1  Original  Charter  at  Dunrobin.  -  Earl  of  Morton's  Charter-chest. 

3  Original  Discharge  at  BuchaDan. 
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a  bordure  engrailed,  for  Stuart  of  Darnley  ;  on  an  escutcheon  surtout,  a  saltire 
engrailed,  cantoned  with  four  roses,  for  Lennox.  The  garter  with  the  motto  of 
the  Order  surrounds  the  shield.  Crest,  on  a  crowned  helmet,  a  bull's  head 
breathing  out  flames.  Supporters,  two  wolves  rampant.  On  a  ribbon  below 
the  shield,  is  "  Avant  Darnly."  1     [Vide  Plate  I.,  No.  3.] 

17.  Another  Seal  of  Ludovic,  second  Duke  of  Lennox. 

Quarterly  :  the  same  as  No.  1 6,  without  the  Garter,  and  the  bordure  in  the  first 
and  fourth  quarters  is  plain.  The  shield  is  placed  within  a  cloak  lined  with 
ermine.  On  a  ribbon  issuing  from  the  coronet  is  "  Avant  Darnly."  "  S'  Lvdo- 
vici  D.  Lenox  Co  .  Darn  .  Do  .  Tarbol .  Meth  .  and  Obing  .  Ma  .  Camer  .  Scotias. 
Appended  to  confirmation  of  the  lands  of  Letter  in  Stirlingshire,  to  Sir  James 
Stirling  of  Keir,  20th  March  1586.2 

Counter  Seal  of  the  last — a  fine  monogram  of  the  name  Ludovictus,  under  a  ducal 
coronet. 

18.  Esme  Stuart,  fifth  Duke  of  Lennox. 

A  beautiful  signet.  Lennox,  etc.,  as  in  No.  16.  A  palm  branch  at  each  side  of 
the  shield,  and  a  coronet  above.  Engraved  on  stone,  and  mounted  with  silver 
in  a  handle  of  Egyptian  agate.3 

19.  Walter  Fasslene  or   Foslen,  Lord  of  Levenox,  as  husband   of   Margaret 

Countess  of  Lennox. 
A  saltire  cantoned  with  four  roses  ;  the  shield  in  centre  of  tracery  :  "  S.  Valteri  d. 
[FJoslen."     Appended  to  charter  by  him  to  Walter  Buchanan  and  Margaret  his 
spouse,  of  the  lands  of  Cambrune.      No  date.      Circa  1373.4 

1  "  Ancient  Scottish  Seals,"  vol.  i.  p.  134.  3  Signet  in  possession  of  H.  Howard,  Esq., 

-  Charter-chest   of    Sir    William    Stirling-       Greystoke  Castle. 
Maxwell  of  Keir  and  Pollok,  Baronet.  4  Original  Charter  at  Buchanan. 


LENNOX    SEALS 


Plate  1. 


1.  Charter  Seal  of  Malcolm,  fifth  Earl  of  Lennox   1292 

2.  Signet  of  Malcolm  Fifth  Earl  of  Lennox    1292 . 

3.  Seal  of  Ludovicfk  Second  Bnke  of   Lennox  1586  . 


LEN  NOX    SEALS 


Plate  II. 


1 .  Seal  of  John  Stewart ,  Ninth  Earl  of  Lennox  143  0 . 
Z.  Seal  of  Matthew,  Tenth  Earl  of  Lennox    1509. 

3.  Seal  of  Matthew  Twelfth  Earl  of  Lennox    15*3. 

4.  Seal  of  Rohert  Stewart,  Fourteenth.  Earl  of  Lennox  1578. 


